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The Cocker 9-Cylinder Slasher for Cotton—Sp 


4 
° Only 
xcker equipment includes warpers for all purposes, creels for all types of yarn, 
ushers and beamers of al! types, and all auxiliary warp preparatory equipment. Coc K é Q 


iting the 70 years in which Cocker has been making this equipment its engineers 


ive pioneered almost all of the improvements which are now universally acclaimed. M a \ e@ S A L L types 


e new Cocker Slasher Friction for making hard beams, and the electronic relay 
»p motion, patented by Deering Milliken Reseorch Trust and manufactured by 


ocker are just two of the outstanding improvements recently included exclusively of Warp 
Cocker equipment. 


all on Cocker for equipment and for expert engineering counsel. Prepa ratory 
& 
Equipment 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 





COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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#10 DRAPER Drive is Best for Your X & XK Model Looms 


EJ Power is applied direct from the 
Clutch Friction Gear to the Crank Shaft 
Gear rather than through a series of 
parts keyed to the Crank Shaft. This 
greatly reduces the tendency of parts to 
loosen. 


E] The Driving Clutch Collar and Fingers 
rotate with the Clutch Friction Gear and 
therefore are not subject to torque strain. 
Construction further permits easy re- 
placement of worn parts while the Crank 
Shaft is still in the loom. 


The Clutch Friction Gear is equipped 
with hardened steel Clutch Finger Plates 
which eliminate wear caused by Clutch 
Finger action. 


Ey After the original setting, Clutch 
Finger adjustment is no longer necessary. 
All further adjustments can be made with 
the Driving Clutch Collar. 
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You can lubricate all types of spindles with Texaco 
Spindura Oils and count on reduced costs through— 


1. Increased Production—because the sturdy films 
of free-flowing Texaco Spindura Oils protect spin- 
dles better, permit full-speed operation with heavy 
packages, reduce ends down. 

2. Better Quality — because Texaco Spindura Oils 
assure smoother, more uniformly twisted yarn. 
They won't thicken or gum up like ordinary oils; 
but constantly cushion spiridles against vibration, 
eliminate hunting and lagging . . . thus reduce chaf- 
ing and unevenness. 

3. Less Power Consumption — because Texaco 
Spindura Oils minimize frictional “drag” in both 
starting and running. 


PVT rp ty oe 


4. Reduced Spoilage —because Texaco Spindura 
Oils won't atomize and fog-damage yarn on adja- 
cent spindles. 
5. Lower Lubrication Costs — because the longer 
lasting effectiveness of Texaco Spindura Oils means 
fewer applications necessary. 
Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manufacturers’ re- 
quirements for effective lubrication of spinning, throwing, 
spooling and twisting spindles . . . and there is a com- 
plete viscosity range to meet all your needs. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you reduce spin- 
ning and other costs throughout your mill. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 ‘Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants | 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN... 


eta ll 


TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA tadio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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FEATURES 


Make Your Training Job Easier 

Activity Vector Analysis 

Modified Threading to Knit Heel-Toe on 
Model K Machines 

Dyer Sold on Lab Steamer 

Dorr Woolen Installs New Wide Cards 

The Marvel Mending Method for Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery 

Huntsville’s Vibration Problem Solved 

Wartime Difficulties (Labor Shortage) 

Second Cotton Research Clinic 


Plus an extra-length, 40-page feature— 


PHYSICAL TEXTILE TESTING 
A training and reference manual developed 
and used by employees of West Point Mfg. Co. 


DEPARTMENTS 


News in Brief 

An Executive Views the News in Textiles 
Puture Events 

Shorts and Remnants ............... 
How Other Men Manage 

An Old-Timer Says— 

New Equipment and Materials 

What the Textile Mills Are Doing ....................... 201 
Personal Notes About Men You Know 
Suppliers’ News . 

Helpful Booklets Free 
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GENERAL and TECHNICAL 


French Propose International Standards for 
Textiles 
Wool Stockpile Proposed for 1952 _..--...------- 73 
Underwear Mills to Observe Price Freeze 73 
Textile Printers Not Affected by Copper Ban 
Prices Set For Sulzer Weave Machines 
Dynel Bed Blanket by Pepperell -....----------- 73 
Handicapped Obtain More Jobs 73 
Waste Dealers Form Processors Group 
Hosiery Mills Abandon Throwing 
NPA Directive for Carded Yarns 
Mill Pays Half Instruction Cost 
Old Slater Mill to Be Rejuvenated 
Army Cold-Weather Clothing 
Experimental Wool Scouring Machine 
Research Internships Available 
Silk & Rayon Print Institute 
Finishers Plan for Emergency 
Parts Manufacturers Get Priorities 
Knitting Mills Foresee Labor Shortages 
Cannon to Head Textile Mills Information Group. 79 
Textile Education—Technologists or Technicians_ k= 
Quality Control Meet 
National Cotton Council Meets in Biloxi 
Textile Research Institute Projects 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Is the Overseer A Forgotten Man? 

Twenty Salesmen Sell Safety 

Discussion on Bad Picker Laps 

Treadle Link for Loom Harness Adjustment 
Anti-Ballooning Device for Magazine Cone Creels_179 
Question on Card Doffer Cylinder 


Payment for contributed articles is made upon acceptance, before publication. 
“Textile Industries” has the largest circulation among the mills of the United States of any textile publication 
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AKE THIS TEST 


before you paint your plant { 


Compare KEM SAVE-LITE with ordinary whites 
SEE why it stays cleaner— longer! 





SAVE-LITE See for yourself the difference there can be in the whiteness 
osees of “white” finishes , . . even when they are first applied! 
REFLECTION VALUE as ee a ge er cao ir gO magi E mare 
A gainst conventional white finishes on any wall 
surface in your plant. 

You can see the difference, from the start, in gleaming, 
brilliant whiteness ...a difference because of the controlled, 
light-reflective properties that are designed into SAVE- 
LITE Mill White Finishes. 

KEM SAVE-LITE starts whiter . . . KEM SAVE-LITE 
stays whiter, as the actual light reflectometer measurements 
in the comparative chart show. You'll find these same prop- 
erties, too, enable it to hide better and cover farther! Call 
starts higher than conventional finishes when first applied, your Sherwin-Williams nits, Pelege sce seeks today for a demon- 
and continues higher, as time goes on. This means Jonger Stration,or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1,0. 
intervals before repainting is required, (Division Offices, Charlotte, N.C. and Boston, Mass.) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 


SAVE-LITE MILL WHITE . COLOR HARMONY FINISHES 
MILL VILLAGE PAINTS 








Note how the whiteness, or reflective value, of Save-Lite 
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~— B.F.Goodric 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


) 


Photo courtesy Millers Falls Paper Co. 


Where B. F. Goodrich grommet 
belts lasted 8’. years 


B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


ROMMET V belts (made only by 

B. F. Goodrich) handled a trans- 
mission job on this drive 24 hours a 
day for 8% years. The service is rough 
—starting causes shock loads, pulsa- 
tions. The drive is fully equipped with 
B. F. Goodrich grommet V_ belts— 
here’s where that extra strength and 
longer life come from: 


No cord ends—A grommet is end- 
less, made by winding heavy cord on 
itself to form an endless loop. It has 
no overlapping ends. Because most of 
the failures in ordinary V belts occur 
in the region where cords overlap, 
the endless cord section in a grommet 


V belt eliminates such failures. 


Concentrated cord strength—All of 
the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet multiple-V belt is concen- 
trated in twin grommets, positioned 
close to the driving faces of the pulley. 
No layers of cords to rub against one 
another and generate heat; cord and 
adhesion failures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip— Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet V belt 
is more flexible, grips the pulleys bet- 
ter. Size for size, grommet multiple-V 
belts will give 4 more gripping power, 
pull heavier loads with a higher safety 
factor. 


Only B. F. Goodrich has the 
grommet!—No other multiple-V belt 
is a grommet V belt (U. S. Patent No. 
2,233,294). 

Now available in C, D and E sec- 
tions. See your local B. F. Goodrich 
distributor. Ask him to show you his 
“X-ray’’ bele that illustrates grommet 
construction clearly. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Products 


Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Crom} Bolt, 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 


S-L-T 


FOR RO 


Every mill should try out 
at least one frame of 
these S-L-T Top Rolls. We 
havea special plan which 
makes this possible on a 
very economical basis. 











ve TOP ROLL 


ING AND SPINNING 


ase 
1% 
t 


Requires only annual lubrication... Shells interchangeable from arbor to arbor... Shel! covering inter- 
changeable at will...No yarn spoilage from black oil... these are a few of the 


¢8 Money- and Time-Saving Features 
of this new S-L-T Needle Bearing TOP ROLL, 


described in detail in a series of mailing pieces prepared for 
Management, Supervisors and Textile Engineers who are desir- 
ous of keeping up with the latest developments in the industry. 
If you are not receiving this series, a request to our nearest sales 
office will bring them to you. 


$-L-T TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn., and are available exclusively through 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


BIDDEFORD. MAINE ce -4N12@) 




















How Do You Measure Service °? 


Mill men who need a critical repair part can measure service 
in actual dollars lost while a machine stands idle — prompt 


delivery of the right part means dollars saved. 


To E. E. Smith & Son, service is a priceless reputation, built 
by meeting the exact requirements of southern mills for 20 
years . . . measurable only by the sure knowledge of mill men 
that when quality machine parts are needed, E. E. Smith & Son 


is the swiftest, surest source. 


E.E. Smirn & Son 


mes! | QUALITY TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS | | 


P. O. BOX 164 — GASTONIA, N. C. 
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OPERATING OVER 


NEW ERA SPINDLES 


has given us concrete evidence that they 
are always successful in reducing costs. 


Reports are coming back on the performance of over a 
million New Era Spindles. Those reports have consider- 


able authority behind them! 


They contain such convincing statements as these: 





“No greasing or oiling has been 
done fo these spindles since their 


installation over two years ago” 


“Yarn quality produced from 
spinning frames equipped with 
New Era Spindles is definitely im- 
proved. We attribute this to the 
more uniform speed”’ 








““Wear on spinning tapes is cut 
to a minimum, and we are re- 
placing 60% less tapes on New 
Era Spindles than on the con- 
ventional type” 


“More labor saving, material 


saving and replacement saving” 








“The investment in these spindles 
and bobbins will pay its way out in 
about four years. These spindles 
have to date been no mainte- 
nance problem whatever’’ 


“It was found that our spinning 
frames could be operated with 
a 7% HP motor instead of the 
10 HP motor required with the 
old type spindle’’ 

















A trial installation of New Era Spindles in your mill will quickly 
demonstrate how you can save power, reduce maintenance, 
and improve quality. On request, our engineers will make a 
forecast of savings that are possible with New Era Spindles. 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops at BIDDEFORD,..MAINE and SANFORD, N 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE. ce. ‘GREENVILLE -& ATLANTA 
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DOUBLE SERVICE- 


*/s THE COST—MINIMUM MAINTENANCE— 


usT, lint, moisture and overload 

caused stretch and wear. Ordinary 
belts failed in short time. 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man— 
redesigned the drive, specified Goodyear 
7-ply Thor square-edge belt that has 
been on drive over 8 years and still is 
going strong! 





16'6" </¢ 


t 
\ eed 4475' pet minute 
Belt sP 





FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, 
TANK LINING, RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS built to the world’s 
highest standard of quality phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’- Every Sunday- ABC Network Thor-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


OODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For nylon...for rayon... 
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Take a fiber 

... any fiber... 

say a fiber by Du Pontl 

Say the fiber 

grows a fabric 
LITTLE And the fabric 

starts a fashion 

And the fashion 

inspires a promotion 

And the promotion 

highlights a trend 

And the trend 

builds volume 

Say . . . WHERE did all this start? 

Remember... 

BIG FASHIONS FROM 

LITTLE FIBERS GROW 

Big people 





trust the fibers — 
acetate rayon 
viscose rayon 


nylon 
from the laboratories of DU PONT: 





Acetate Division + Nylon Division + Rayon Division 


Rayon Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.), Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


for fibers to come...look to DU PONT 
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Torque-Arm 


America’s Most Complete Line of 
Shaft-Mounted Speed Reducers 


@ No special engineering required. No foundation to 
provide. No flexible couplings. No sliding base. No 
“lining-up” difficulties. No expensive installation. 
Stock TAPER-LOCK sheaves prescribed for each job 
to provide desired speeds. Application to other ma- 
chines is practical and easy. 

@ Unit is driven through any V-Belt Drive. Torque-arm, 
fastened to any fixed object, anchors the reducer 
unit. Turnbuckle provides fast and accurate adjust- 
ment of belt tension. 

@ Backstop available from stock when required. Simple. 
Positive. Easily installed. Sealed inside the reducer 
housing. 

@ Compact, light weight, rugged. Quality built by 

% Dodge for Dodge dependable service. 
CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER, your local Dodge Distributor. 7 . @ Built in two series—Single and Double Reduction. 
Factory trained by Dodge, he can give you valuable assist- \ Capacities from 1 to 27h. p. Speeds from 12 to 330 
= te" te cost-saving methods. Look for his name under 4 q rpm. Available from distributors’ stocks 
owe: i Equi “in sg 
wer Transmission Equipment classified phone book. e WRITE for special bulletin A602. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 3500 Union Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


a, = 


V-BELTS AND TAPER-LOCK SHEAVES 4 DODGE-TIMKEN PILLOW BLOCKS ROLLING GRIP AND DIAMOND D CLUTCHES SOLID STEEL CONVEYOR PULLEYS 
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Gof the important 
new carpet constructions containing 


Avisco “15” 


1. “Maytair’ by Alexander Smith 2. “Solarata” by Firth 
«3. “Aladdin” by Leedom 4. “Avicraft” by Magee 
: 5. “Chevron” by Keragheusion 
6. “Pointset” by Masland 


Avisco “15” Staple Extensively Used 
in Carpet Industry’s Spring Offerings 


MAKE USE OF Kise 


Widespread approval for Avisco 
“15”, the heavy-denier carpet staple 
introduced last summer, is indicated 
by the spring offerings of major car- 
pet manufacturers. Blended with 
wool or in 100% rayon weaves, it is 
appearing in floor coverings with un- 
usual surface interest, crisp coloring 
and excellent wearing qualities. 
These features and the favorable 
prices are rapidly winning consumer 
acceptance. 

That rayon has found a permanent 


place for itself in carpeting is borne 


out by the fact that more and more 


leading figures in the industry are 
predicting an ever-increasing role 
for synthetics in floor coverings. To 
back this belief they are making vig- 
orous efforts to promote the new 
type of product to the consumer. 
Avisco has joined in the effort by 
featuring rayon carpets in consumer 
advertising, and by providing edu- 
cational material helpful to consum- 
ers and retail salespeople. This con- 
certed effort—plus inherent value— 


forecasts suc for rayon carpets. 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 


3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Of 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N.Y "Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L. 











Cant get em up 
on Monday ? 


If you can’t get frame production up after 

week-end shut downs, due to bands popping 
off, or waste from slack bands, or from sticky 
wooden-bearing tape tension pulleys,—do as 





el scores of other mills have done, and 


Meadows Modernizers 








("My frames are _ 
tuming out MORE 
and BETTER yarn 
since I. basi 
modernized with * 








MM EADOWS" 





and you'll end Monday-morning band, sticky 
tape-pulley, and cylinder troubles for keeps!... 
Convért your frames to tape drive with 

Meadows individual drive pulley and ball-bearing 
tape tension pulleys, and be assured 

of even tension at all times—a more uniform 
speed and twist—fewer ends down. Can be 

easily and quickly installed on either band- 
driven or old-style tape driven frames. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 


North Carolina 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * SAM HOGG, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Re: Specifications | 


| 


TO HELP OUR 


‘METALS SITUATION. 
CONSIDER 


DILITE 


of critical materials 


Particularly in mass-production 
units of small and medium size, 
Oilite finished machine parts and 
bearings can be made to your 
design in a broad range of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals and alloys, 
except as limited by government 
control. Moreover, Oilite prod- 
ucts of ferrous base may serve 
excellently instead of scaree non- 


ferrous units or as replacements 
for steel and castings. 

When you employ Oilite you 
also obtain the benefits of more 
than 20 years’ engineering, re- 
search, and production experience 
in powder metallurgy, together 
with the service of field engineers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


You are invited to contact 


the field engineer in your district or 


| 
es 


write the home office regarding 


the application to your needs 
of Oilite products. 


AMPLEX manuracturine company 
Cubsiliay of Chiyaler Coypporalion 


DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


Field Engineers and Supply Depots in Principal U. S$. and Canadian Cities 





OILITE PRODUCTS 





Heavy duty, oil-cushioned, self-lubricating bearings and finished 
machine parts in ferrous and nonferrous metals and alloys. Per- 
manent filters. Friction units. Self-lubricating cored and bar stock. 


Note to Execactven) 


Oilite is an effective 
replacement, not a 
mere substitute 


In the last decade, more and 
more executives have become 
“Ojilite minded” because the 
advantages are many. To meet 
the current situation, many 
of our customers have changed 
their specifications to replace 
strategic copper and tin with 
products of iron powder or iron 
powder alloys. Others are re- 
placing iron castings, steel and 
aluminum with similar Oilite 
products. 

Also of importance to exec- 
utives, under conditions of 
urgency, are the wide adapta- 
bility, the speed of delivery, 
and the economy of cost, time 
and manpower which result 
from the use of Oilite finished 
machine parts, made from 
metal powders. 

Intricate designs, which 
normally require many differ- 
ent machining operations, can 
be produced quickly and eco- 
nomieally from Oilite. There 
is great freedom of design and 
frequently two or more parts 
can be combined in a singie 
Oilite unit. Oilite eliminates 
upto 24 machining operations. 

Delivered ready for assem- 
bly, Oilite parts save the time 
and investment required to 
tool up by standard methods. 
It is not unusual to be in pro- 
duction on a complex Oilite 
part within a few weeks, as 
compared to a possible 18- 
month delivery of machine 
tools. Trained manpower is 
thus released for other urgent 
needs. 

Oilite is not a substitute. 
It is metallurgy’s answer to 
the need for a new material. 
It may solve your problem. 


President 


Orire 


PRODUCTS 





b 
; 
q 

: 

\ 


on ialennacpovsoncer 


Rayon Oils & Sizes 
Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 
Synthetic Detergents 


Conditioning Agents 
Scrooping Agents 
Splashproof Compounds 
Delustrants 

Leveling Agents 


Cationic Softeners 
Cotton Warp Dressings 
Wetting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents 
Mercerizing Penetrants 
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Quality KEEPS THEM SOLD 


If cotton is king — QUALITY is his queen. 
Their reign in the realm of COLOR 


“ 7 VIDENCE © PHILADELPHIA - FREENVILLE © HATTANOOGA 
is insured by manufacturers who use 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE * 40 WORTH 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


REET 


Franklin Process Fast Color Yarns. 











See how guichly aud early you can 
ne-cover this roll WITHOUT DIS-ASSEMBLING 


Roll remains an integral unit at all times 


|CLIMA BALL BEARING 
TOP ROLLS 


Patents Pending 


Our simple Pressure Bracket (A) 
fits Armstrong or other cot assem- 
bling machines, to apply pressure 
at center end of shell of Climax 
Roll. 


Climax Nose Piece (C), inserted in 
cot, guides shell (B) into cot as 
pressure is applied, and prevents 
glue from entering roll mechanism. 


Grlyc Limax, 


among anti-friction rolls, 

permits INTEGRAL RE- 

‘A: COVERING and IN- 

TEGRAL BUFFING— 

aeaccer WITHOUT DIS- 
ASSEMBLING. 














(You do not throw away 
any part of the shell.) 


Climax Ball Bearing : | Climax Ball Bearing 
TopRollsadoptedby | MACHINECRAFT INC : Top Rolls are made for 
j a 


Cotton System Spinning Rolls 
é e he 21 VERNON STREET, WHITMAN, MASS. for all standard and long- 
Northern Soles Southern Sales: 


Richard K. Butler Watson & Desmond rid draft systems - 
P. O. Box 428 P. O. Box 1954 : Cotton System Roving Rolls 
Whitman, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. a . 
fit wl "American System Worsted 
hy Ws lexico: ; 
MACHINE WORKS | Edvard Selig & Cia, Lid. Slobotzky, S. A. BS Rolls 


. : ee Caixa Postal 5904 Avenida, Ur 55 ee 
ond supplied on Whitin ma- aan Maule Brant prove od 4h : French and Bradford 


chinery as standard where i BE Worsted Rolls 
anti-friction rolls are required. Wool Spinning Rolls 
Climax Rolls are available 


ie ‘ Climax Rolls are custom-made to suit 
through Whitin Machine 


ee your equipment and your weighting 
Works and all of their agents. at 2 requirements. 
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“HERANOL nk 


ayiven woolen, collar aud razous a. meu droirsable,ooft hull Loud... 
> : 
— *Durable to Washing and Dry Cleaning 
Your woolen, cotton and rayon fabrics finished 
with KERANOL N K will have 2. truly mellow, 
glove-like hand, durable to washing and dry 
cleaning. KERANOL N K is unaffected by 
variable pH values, so may be used with greatest 
efficiency in neutral, alkaline or acid baths. 
Mail the coupon 


Additional — and highly for further information. 
valuable — use of KERANOL N K: 

as a plasticizer and softener in 

conjunction with all types of resin finishes. 


EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO YELLOWING! 


SF riansas o. 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS FOR OVER 45 YEARS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Arkansas Co., Inc. 
184 Foundry St. 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send, without 
obligation: 
(CO full details on KERANOL N K 
( sample and application procedure 
( please have representative coll 





NAME. 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 
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“So you think 
you gals know how to shop? 
Well, get a load of 
Se. this load of stuff!’’' 








Yis, William the Conqueror, that’s quite a 
suit you've just bought yourself there! Nice 
style, fine tailoring . . . and the material is 


really bing! Bet you sh d every place 





rr 


in town for it. Now go ahead and tell the 
little woman what you paid for it. She won't 
believe you ‘til you show her the slip! Show 


her the label, too . . . and tell her what the 





salesman told you about the mill that wove 


that cloth. 


Now let us tell you (and her) what we know 
about that mill. It's a top operation that has a 
weaveroom full of modern, automatic C&K 
Call-Box Looms that turn out so much hand- 


some cloth so fast that you can now buy... 











at the price you are boasting of .. . a suit 
that would have been undreamed of, in your 
textile philosophy, not so many years ago. 
Today, competition in quality enables every man and woman to 
be a smart shopper. And as long as there are progressive mills 
with modern C&K Weaverooms . . . kept at top operating efficiency 
with Certified C&K Looms Parts .. . you and your wife will continue 


to be the best-dressed people in any country in the world. 


Competition begins 

in the Weaveroom! 

-e. and that’s where 
C&K begins your profit=- 
with the World’s 
Longest Line of Looms 


This “Wrvisivie Trodemora” Stonds Bock of the Tredemerts of the World's 
Fest Woven Fabrice 


Crompton & Knowles Loom works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, PA. * CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &. I. 
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TARIDASE 
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SYLVANIA‘* 
CELLOPHANE 


— gives, your packaging 


the jump on competition! 


Sylvania Cellophane MS-1 
in the 450 gauge makes 
an eye-catching glove 
package that’s a sure 
sales-winner. 


These are some of the properties that 
can help your products win sales: 
1 SALES APPEAL 2 Durability 4 Transparency 


3 Soil protection 5 Low cost 


Visit Our Booth at the A.M.A, 
National Packaging Exposition, ‘ 
Public Auditorium, Atlantic KZ 


City, April 17-20, 1951. SY 


les 


Pre Sa 


SYLVANIA*® CELLOPHANE 


solve your packaging problems. Dis- v 

cuss them with your Sylvania eapee. Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
sentative or write us mentioning the “ » a e 

specific application in which you are General Sales Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
interested. Address: Market Develop- 


ment, Dept. TI-3. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Mi Sylvania is always ready co help you SYLVANIA DIVISION AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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The Fiut Name in Packaging 


for the Textile Industry... 


Se ey 
5 pe wy 
at eR AGRE «Gs 
ce ae pr? 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES DISPLAY FOLDING CARTONS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES PRINTED PAPERS AND CONE WRAPS 
BELSINGER CORRUGATED TEXTILE CASES GLASSINE SPECIALTY BAGS 
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MILLIONS in TRUST!! 


Millions of dollars are invested every day on the word and advice of people who have your 
confidence. Business organizations in which you have such faith are more important to you 
today than ever before. 


Consider for a moment your purchasing. Is the faith and trust you place in 
your suppliers justified? Has your leather belting supplier kept up with the 
many changes in the power transmission field? Users of Southern" belting 
have this assurance: After 61 years of association, they KNOW that Southern 
Belting Company is a reliable, dependable supplier manufacturing the finest 
flat leather belting on the market. They KNOW that "Southern" belting is 
ahead of the field with MODERN BELTING FOR MODERN POWER 
TRANSMISSION. 


BUY A PROVEN PRODUCT FROM A FIRM YOU CAN TRUST. 
BUY "SOUTHERN" BELTING. 


COMPANY 


236 FORSYTH STREET, S. W. ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


THE “SOUTHERN WAY” IS THE MODERN WAY 
Reprinted from the March 1951 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
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INVESTIGATE 


nylon travelers 


PROVE TO YOURSELF 
THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


4, Higher spindle speeds. 

2. More yardage on your present bobbins. 

3, Much less lubricant required. 

4, Less end breakage. 

g, Longer life. Less down time for changing travelers. 


@, Cleaner frames—cleaner rooms. 


1. LIGHT 5. TOUGH 
2. STRONG 6. EXTREMELY 
3. RESILIENT RESISTANT 


4. SMOOTH TO WEAR 


Many thousands of these Nylon Travelers are 
in daily use—giving complete satisfaction. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Include Style and Depth of Your Rings and Samples of Travelers You Now Use. 


MANUFACTURED BY SELLING AGENT 


THE CLARK THREAD COMPANY, INC. | THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


264 Ogden Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 264 Ogden Street 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
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On a continuous dyeing range like this, - " G-E motors driving this textile dryer 
G-E adjustable-voltage d-c gear motors ‘ : and other finishing units are closely 
provide better tension control that P co-ordinated by dependable G-E 
makes for finer quality dyeing. ‘ packaged range-drive equipment. 


fe 


ow-a Packaged 


E A S Y T 0 0 Dp E R AT E ! It’s easy to operate this drive. First, you 


push the START button on the power unit. 
Next, you press the START button at the 
with their associated rheostats, (2) opera- control station, which starts up the range. 
tor’s control stations that can be put in To control the over-all speed of the range, 
convenient locations, (3) a “‘package’’-—con- you merely turn the speed-control rheostat. 
taining motor-generator set, exciter, and all For close adjustment of speed and tension 
control—which can be located remotely to between successive range units, a rheostat 
save space around finishing machines. is provided for each motor. 





Components of this G-E range drive are (1) 
any required number of d-c driving motors 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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This three-compartment washer—one unit 
in a mercerizing range—is driven by G-E 
motors with over-all speed controlled from 
central operating stations. 


G-E Range Drive 


that lowers your installed cost 
—gives greater layout flexibility! 


Range Drives 


FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS 


See “Textiles Unlimited,” G-E's full-color sound movie 
on how textile mills are modernizing. Your G-E rep- 
resentative will gladly arrange a showing of this 
More Power to America presentation. 


Here’s a range drive that gives you all the advantages of the wide- 
ly used adjustable-voltage d-c system of speed control— brought 
to you by General Electric in a mass-produced ‘“‘package’’ of stand- 
ardized parts. Now you get lower installed cost, simplified instal- 
lation, and greater ease in making plant-layout changes in addition 
to these other important advantages: 


@ Any desired speed range and jogging speed. 

@ Easy control of over-all speed from a central location. 

@ Close co-ordination of speed of all motors by means of compensating 
gates or “soft’’ motors. 

@ Flexibility of operation because it permits individual units to be discon- 
nected from the range. 

@ Dynamic braking for quick stopping, and regenerative braking for con- 
trolled deceleration, available if required. 

@ Maximum reliability and minimum maintenance with a simple, sturdy 
G-E motor at each drive unit. 


If you’re planning to install a complete new range, ask your 
machinery manufacturer about this G-E packaged multi-motor 
drive. If you’re extending or modernizing an existing range, call 
in your local G-E textile-mill specialist on your drive problems. 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
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Perkins Calender Rolls— 
the natura! result of the 
longest and broadest 
experience in the indus- 
try—give quality that is 
definitely reflected in 
your product. Perkins 
service includes refills 
of any make of calen- 
der rolls. 


.B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


mR “Oa, HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
i SLKRGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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4, 


If you’re having trouble with eyebrows 


4 
* 


try this Armstrong Cot. 


An Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cot never permits loose fibers 
to accumulate at the front of the clearer board where they can 
eyebrow and fall into the yarn. Instead, its high-friction sur- 
face packs loose fibers well back under the clearer where they 
belong. Armstrong’s Cork Cots in many mills also reduce 
clearer waste as much as 50%. This not only helps produce a 
stronger, more uniform yarn but also reduces the necessary 
amount of clearer picking to a minimum. 





These high-friction cots are economical, too. Low in first 
cost, they can be installed with a minimum of roll shop labor. 
They come to you seamless and preglued, ready to siip on 
the roll in one simple operation. An occasional buffing is all 
that’s needed to keep them spinning like new, and they’ll 
give from two to three years of front line service. 
Here’s why cork cots won't eyebrow. , ; 
Millions of tiny cork cells like these (here Next time the Armstrong representative calls at your mill, 


magnified 1200 times) give cork cots ask him about a test installation of these cots. He’ll be glad to 
their superior friction. As the yarn passes 


under the cot, these cells act like tiny arrange it, with no obligation to you. Write Armstrong <a> 
suction cups to carry loose fibers well Cork Company, Textile Products Department, 3603 


back under the clearer board where they ‘ 
cannot eyebrow and fall into the yarn. Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 





ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


.for high-quality spinning . . . at low cost - 
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opens the door to 





MACHINE AT THE KNITTING 
ARTS EXHIBITION ATLANTIC 
CITY, APRIL 30th-MAY 4th. OR 
ASK FOR FACTORY PREVIEW. 
This ad tells only part of the 
story. You'll see even more revo- 
lutionary technical de 
when the Model SR is unveiled at 
Atlantic City. Knitters who want a 
preview can get it by making an 
appointment to see the new mo- 
{, chine at the Supreme plant, 
qf right now. 
i) 
i) 
N 





~ 


SUPREME 





KNITTING MA 








SUP rem. 


able in 





ew, Simple 
‘Peedily e 


on. 
Plain to 

















The nation’s rapidly expanding defense program will demand from you the 





fullest use of your productive capacity. In spite of almost certain 





shortages of skilled labor and raw materials with resulting delays in the 





procurement of new machinery.. TOP PRODUCTION must be maintained 





To keep the Whitin machines 
in your mill operating at 
peak efficiency ...use only 


WHITIN 
REPAIR PARTS 


Around-the-clock schedules at top speed 
are pretty rough on machinery. Breakdowns are 
costly. Proper maintenance is a necessity —- and 
proper maintenance implies having replacement 
parts in stock before breakdowns occur. 

The Whitin machinery in your mill is 
scientifically designed, carefully built precision 
equipment. It must be obvious that satisfactory 
replacement parts for this machinery can come 


only from Whitin. 
Whitin’s facilities in both Charlotte and 


Whitinsville have been expanded and improved 
to bring you the best in Repair Service. 











Our Repair Service is always at your 
disposal. We hope that you will avail 


af ee yourself of its many unusual advantages. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. + SPARTANSBURG, S.C. » DEXTER, ME. 
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TURNING POINTS 


to lower costs 


in Opening, Cleaning and Picking 


Right from the start of your mill operations, Fafnir ready- 
to-mount textile ball bearing units can save you money. 
For example, on Vertical Openers where bearing loads are 
high, Fafnir ball bearings ease the load, lighten wear, in- 
crease belt life, remove the fire hazard of dripping oil and 
maintain the general overall efficiency of the machine. 
You can get Fafnir Textile Units in such a wide variety 


r of types that no vital turning point need be without the 
; mid Gp Neth i 2 benefits of anti-friction bearings. Because these units are 








designed for specific points on specific machines . . . bale 
breakers, hoppers, blending feeders, pickers, etc., .. . you'll 
find their installation easy and fast. What's more, practi- 
cally all units have the Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bear- 
ing with self-locking collar, easiest of all to install. 





bs de 
Get acquainted with the complete Fafnir Textile Line 
aad and its possibilities for lowering your costs of production. 
oe Send for the latest catalog on Textile Units. The Fafnir 


Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


. LAK Type Pillow Block 
\ i Frame and Take-Up Unit 
» ae | Lifting Apron Unit — 
ee ee Te Saco-Lowell F5 Feeder 
, N vat ees “ Other Idler Cone Unit — for P & D Evener 
: apelin eee 
4 0. -Low 
ae ' FAFNIR Evener Cone Unit — Saco-Lowell Picker 
ys 2 : UNITS Lifting Apron — Saco-Lowell F5 Feeder 
- —_— Slat Conveyor Roll Unit — 
qd ; Saco-Lowell Opening Room Equipment 
Picker Fan Box Unit for Side Shaft — Saco-Lowell Picker 
+ Apron Adjusting Bracket — 
Opening Saco-Lowell Lattice Conveyor 
= Apron Adjusting Bracket — 
Cleaning Saco-Lowell Blending Reserve 


Breaker Shaft Unit — 
eo . 
Picking 









No. 4 Saco-Lowell Baie Breaker 
P & D Evener Unit — Saco-Lowell Picker 


Box-worm Gear — 
Top Cone Shaft P & D Evener 


Unit-Doffer Beater for Kitson Hopper 
Calender Rack Assembly Units 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
Ag 
MOST COMPLETE (et. IN AMERICA 








How you 


save time 


and money 


Pittsburgh 
CARGOTAINERS 


Substitute Pittsburgh Cargotainers for your old-time hand- 





ling equipment and you'll find they rapidly pay for them- 
selves in man-hours. Cargotainers are designed to move 
through every mill operation without unloading and re- 
loading. They are easily moved with lift truck or dolly — 
they stack or fold — and are ruggedly built for either tem- 
porary or permanent storage. Cargotainers are open-mesh 
so that the contents are always easily identified by color 
and type . . . moreover old tags and other foreign matter 
drop through without accumulating in the bottom. For 
complete information on how these patented collapsible 
welded-wire baskets with eight-way pallet bases can 
simplify your handling problem, write without obligation 
to Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, Department TI, 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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SANDOZ 





eee / 
PEF 


CSoud Chey ..BY MOHAWK 


That most fleeting of substances 
the cloud 


belies its own tendency 
when representing one of the high- 
fashion colors used for Mohawk’s 
Grosvenor pattern. 

For colors such as Cloud Grey, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., demands 
sistance to fading. And that 
is why Mohawk includes Sandoz 


utmost 


among its suppliers. 

Such Sandoz colors as the following 
are widely used by carpet mills be- 
cause they are exceptionally level-dye- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


wort«s, 


ing even in light shades, highly re- 
sistant to color change during mill 
processing, and as impervious to light, 
wear and cleaning as ever a color 
could be: 


BRILLIANT ALIZARINE 
-HT BLUE 3F 


XYLENE FAST RED 6BL 
XYLENE FAST RUBINE 3GP 
XYLENE LIGHT YELLOW 36 


And for any chrome, acid or direct 


InCc., 61 VAN DAM ST 


dyes... or auxiliary chemicals . . . for 
both natural and synthetie fibres... 
be guided by the successful “color 
achievements” you see in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 


DIRECT-DYE COTTON AND 
RAYON WITH CONFIDENCE IN 
WASH FASTNESS! 

New Sandoz Cuprorix colors and after- 
treatment give fastness to washing, light, 
etc., that formerly required more expensive 
vat dyeing. Write for booklet on CUPROFIX, 

already adopted by dozens of mills 


Seely, Sew: Cees tO, BF. 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, tos Angeles, Toronto * Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 





You are looking at the 





WINDING CREPE 
WITH 
MAGNETENSION 


This device utilizes a 
magnetic field to pro- 
vide constant, smooth 
tension, eliminating ex- 
cessive peaks or loss of 
tension control caused 
by any uneven delivery 
from supply package. 


WINDING MULTIPLE 
ENDS FOR WIRE 
INSULATION, ETC. 


Packages containing 
up to 30 ends are wound 
in perfect tape form 
from packages of pre- 
viously-inspected yarn. 
Individual stopping 
mechanisms for each 
end permit tying single 
strands, avoiding 
“bunch” knots. 


Most Flexible Winding Spindle 


in the industry 


This basic spindle unit 
of the No. 50 Univer- 
sal Precise Winder is 
used . . . not only to 
wind more than 90% 
of the world’s coned 
synthetic yarn... but 
also to produce a wide 
variety of special work 
that is only hinted at 
on this page. 





WINDING DYE 
TUBES OF 
SYNTHETIC YARNS 


This Ray-Silk attach- 
ment winds synthetic 
yarn with a minimum 
amount of applied ten- 
sion and pressure to 
produce soft tubes for 
uniform dyeing. 


WINDING YARN 
FOR COVERING 
RUBBER 


Here, two tubes per 
spindle, two ends per 
tube, are being wound 
for a rubber covering 
machine. Covered rub- 
ber yarn in skein form 
is then wound onto 
pineapple cones for the 
next operation. 


WINDING THREAD 
ON BOBBIN SPOOLS 


Large compact pack- 
ages to deliver thread 
overend for the cutting 
trade are wound with 
this attachment equip- 
ped with automatic vis- 
ible counter. A similar 
attachment winds the 
so-called ‘“‘miniature”’ 
bobbin spool. 


WINDING PINEAPPLE 
CONES OF NYLON 


To put nylon into the 
best delivery form for 
full-fashioned, tricot, 
and circular knitting, 
the No. 50 Pineapple 
Coner with emulsion 
attachment is used, 
winding from tubes 
previously sized on the 
Universal No. 250B 
Single End Sizer. 


WINDING 3° 51' 
CONES 


The large diameter of 
this cone increases pro- 
duction upwards of 
12%. It is especially 
suitable for fine denier 
nylon because it deliv- 
ers with more uniform 
tension on the knitting 
machine. 


WINDING TWO OR 
MORE COPS 

Two or more small 
packages per spindle 
can be wound with in- 
dividual paraffin at- 
tachment, tension and 
stopping mechanisms. 
For example: three 
cops each 31% in. long 
can be wound on one 
spindle. 


WINDING HAND 
KNITTING SKEINS 


Skeins of home knitting 
yarn are wound on No. 
50 Winders equipped 
with special electrical 
attachments for auto- 
matically stopping all 
six spindles simultane- 
ously at the predeter- 
mined yardage. 








UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Universal Division 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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...for PROTECTION 


America is faced with the ever-present danger 
of sabotage that would cripple vital services and 
production facilities. Sabotage thrives in darkness. 
The most reliable and cheapest form of protection 
against night prowlers is LIGHT! 


CROUSE-HINDS 
Floodlights 


project powerful beams of light that bathe all ap- 
proaches to your property with glaring radiance, 
killing darkness and shadows and compelling 
everyone to be more visible at night than in broad 
daylight. 

The protective power of light should be used in 
all important municipal and industrial locations, 
including waterworks, dams, pumping stations, gas 
works and gas storage tanks, electric power plants 
and substations, factories, mills, mines, bridges, 
docks, warehouses, railway terminals, tunnels, 
shops and freight houses, canal locks, and aque- 
ducts, oil refineries, pump houses and storage tanks, 
telephone and telegraph stations, radio stations. 


The floodlighting of industrial plants serves a 
double purpose. It helps to boost production in ad- 
dition to the security it provides. 

















Crouse-Hinds offers a complete 
dine of floodlights and searchlights 
that will meet the needs of any type 
of protective lighting. Crouse-Hinds 
illumination engineers have a 
wealth of protective lighting knowl- 
edge that is at your service. Send for 
your copy of Bulletin 2565, “LIGHT! 
Protect Your Property.” 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Othees: Bi bh Buttalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas 
Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee 
— ~ w York — Philadelphia —Putsburgh — Portland. Ore — Salt Lake City 
ce. rancisco — Seattle — St Louis — Washing’ Resident Ri Alban: 
Type LCE-1120 Floodlight Atlanta — Baltimore —Charlotte—New Orleans —Richmond. Va . 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD.. TORONTO ONT 
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SCREENS for any CARD 


Rough and battered spinning cylinders cannot produce strong, even yarns. 
Nor, going further back, will worn card screens produce even laps. 
These important pieces of equipment, so essential to top grade textile 
production, are frequently neglected. Sims replacement parts stock in- 
cludes cylinders, heads and arbors for any make of frame and screens for 
any type card. Sims is also equipped to repair reusable equipment. For 
proper sliver deposit, even lap and strong yarns, inspect carding and 
spinning equipment, then call Sims. 


Get the Sims CHECK 

LIST habit — check your 

equipment against the 

— stock replacement parts 
list at left. It's a money- 


{ METAL WORKS saving habit. 








WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





When it comes to producing worsted yarn, there is always this 
important question: Should a spinner spend a few more cents than 
absolutely necessary when processing top, to try and achieve more 
efficient production and better finished products? In the case of Nopco* 
1656-R, the answer is “yes”. 


Today; the price of top is the highest in history. Thus the few addi- 
tional cents involved in the purchase of Nopco 1656-R become insignif- 
icant in the face of over-all costs. Moreover, the unique advantages 
afforded by this remarkable oil far outweigh its price differential when 
compared to alternatives. Just consider: 


=> NOPCO’ 1656-R... 


provides excellent lubrication and eliminates 
static in worsted sliver. Result: no fly from 
top treated with this oil—fewer ends down 
in spinning and winding—much less brush 
waste; 








increases the drag, and thereby gives a 
better draft—resulting in more even and 
cleaner yarn; : 





scours out with phenomenal ease—actually 
converting into suds when used with alkali, 
polyphosphate and water; 








applies equally to ali production systz7ms 
—American, Bradford or French—and is 
extremely advantageous on pin drafters. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. : 
Yes, it will profit you to use Nopco 1656-R wherever you employ a 


lubricant in your top-processing procedure. And it will profit you to 
specify Nopco 1656-R, as a number of spinners already do, whenever 
you purchase oil-combed top. You'll pay a few more cents above “rock 
bottom” perhaps, but when you examine your finished yarns, you'll know 





you have produced high quality products with surprising economy. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY | vn es 


of this bulletin 


amen HARRISON, NEW JERSEY : ne Cee 
,) ‘ information 
[evowven Tau) Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. about Nopco* 1656-8 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLERS PRODUCE MAXIMUM PRODUCTION PER OPERATOR AT LOWEST 
COST. 1000 TO 2000 BOBBINS OF WOUND FILLING PER HOUR PER OPERATOR. 


(ting, hha ae 


ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS REQUIRE ONLY ONE OPERATOR PER MACHINE. 800 TO 1000 
BOBBINS WOUND ONTO CONES OR CHEESES PER HOUR PER WINDER. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., INC. 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C 
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CONDENSERS 


curacy 
ExtRE 


LIFE 


BUSI NAG} | Ow 


A TYPICAL 
CUSTOMER COMMENT: 


“The best condenser guides we 
had been able to buy wore 
out in a few hours. The AlSiMag 
491 Guides which you furnished 
us have not yet worn beyond 


our folerance allowance.” 


High speed, high tension and pressure result in great 
wear on condenser guides. In addition, close tolerances 
on hole sizes must be maintained. 

AlSiMag Condensers have solved both these prob- 
lems in hundreds of mills. 

If you will test AlSiMag Condenser Guides in your mill 
we believe you too will find them more accurate and 
far longer lived than any other condenser guides of 
comparable cost. AlSiMag 491 Guides cost about one- AlSiMag Condensers are made in two materials, AlSiMag 192 
fifth as much as guides of tungsten-carbide or other ex- (8 on Mohs’ scale) and AlSiMag 491 (9 on Mohs’ scale). « 
tremely hard alloy steels. Mill records indicate that in oe = ee are ~~ vs and = — 

* . cases wi ully meet requirements of rayon, nyion, cotion an 
Rn Sarees AlSiMag 49) lasts at least ten times longer. wool yarns. * AlSiMag 491 Condensers are indicated for un- 
Thus, in many applications, for 1/5 the cost you can get usually abrasive processes. 491 Condensers 9 widely and 
as much as 10 times the service. successfully used in processing jute, paper, fibre glass and 
Samples from our file will be sent free on request monofilaments. ® In either 192 or 491, hole sizes can be eco- 
Sasmilin hohe d ficati be f , nomically maintained within + 0.001” in holes larger than 
ples hand made to your specifications can be fur- 0.0625” diameter and not more than 0.375” in length. All 

nished at reasonable cost. AlSiMag guides are custom made. 





49TH YEAR OF CERARSES Cea RR SHIP 


AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


METROPOLITAN AREA: 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J., Mitchell 2- iy « CHICAGO, 228 North LoSalle St., Central 6-1721 
1649 North Broad St. "Stevenson 4-2823 . OS ANGELES, 232 South Hill St., Mutual 9076 
"38-8 Brattle St. Combridge, Mass., Kirkland 7-4498 . ST. Louls, 1123 Washington Ave., Garfield 4959 





in 
30 MONTHS 





OF STEADY 
OPERATION! 


Three Worthington YC-2 Compressors on gen- 
eral air service in the Reo Motors Company 
Plant, Lansing, Michigan. Two of these units ran 
for 2% years, the other (a later installation) for 
2 years, before all three had their first routine 
examination. During that time they operated ap- 
proximately 16 hours per day, 5 days per week, 
f “tm 


be 


without a single | lor e. 











Worthington YC-2 Compressors Provide Reo Motors Plant 
With Trouble- Free, Low-Cost Air Service 


Freedom from maintenance worries is 
just one of the many advantages you 
get with Worthington YC-2 Compres- 
sors. Installation is quick, easy and in- 
expensive. A YC-2 comes completely as- 
sembled — there's no alignment prob- 
lem and you don’t need an erecting en- 
gineer. Requiring only half the space 
and one-quarter the foundation of same- 
capacity horizontals, it’s ready for work 
as soon as connections are completed — 
at big savings in time, labor and money. 

You get steady savings on operating 
costs, too, thanks to advanced features 
like the balanced Y-frame for higher 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


rpm... . the power-thrifty, instantly re- 
sponsive 3 and 5-step variable capacity 
control . . . and Worthington Feather* 
Valves, most efficient and economical 
ever made. 

GET ALL THE FACTS 
on how YC-2's can cut your air costs 


—from the first day on! Bulletin 
L-667-B1A gives youthe whole economy 
story with further proof that there's 
more worth in Worthington. Write to 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp- 
oration, Compressor Division, Buffalo, 
New York. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Ayu wh : 4. Resists formation of sludge 
J 2. Prevents sludge from 
deposifing on spindle surfaces 


Spindle blades and bolsters stay clean when they 
are lubricated with the new Gulfspin. 

Here is the important reason! Gulfspin not 
only has the inherent ability to resist the forma- 
tion of harmful sludge, but also prevents sludge 
from depositing. And during periods when oil 
levels are low, Gulfspin’s protective film insures 
against the formation of rust. Thus the need for 
costly cleaning of spindles and bolsters is elimi- 
nated—parts wipe clean easily. 

Gulfspin has excellent oiliness characteristics. 
It reduces the rate of bolster wear experienced 
with ordinary oils, insures freedom from spindle 
wobble. 

Gulfspin, unlike conventional spindle oils, 
does not appreciably increase in viscosity even 
after extended use. This accounts for reports from 


users telling of substantial savings in power costs. 
See for yourself—on your frames—that this 
new spindle oil is better in every way. Or write 
today for copy of a pamphlet on this outstanding 
new oil. 
Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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DRUM TYPE 
REEL 
(optional equipment) 


BETTER DYE 
LIQUOR RATIO 


Reduces amount of liquor : 

: : “Multi-Grip” reel elimi- 
required and gives more 
concentrated bath, saving 


dyestuff. 


nates slippage on most 
types of fabrics so that no 
cloth wrapping is required. 


’ q ALL STAINLESS 
ROUND BOTTOM % J STEEL 


large capacity (up to 40 
strings), all stainless steel 
ups, promotes free balloon- 4 tub west for quick color 
ing of cloth and reduces ; changes, high volume pro- 
tension to a minimum. 4 duction and long machine 
life. 


Minimizes tangles and tie- 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
DYE BECK 


Further information on Request 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, INC. 


FOOT OF SUFFOLK STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


— A complete line of modern equip to fully handle present day wet- 
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The CONCAVE SIDEN 


(U.S, Patent No. 1813698) 


Thomaston Cotton Mills, Inc., Georgia, use Gates Vulco Ropes on the multiple V-Belt 
drives of the ply twisters shown in the photograph. In this application, the Gates Vulco 
Ropes have been averaging 31,200 hours of service—the equivalent of 13 years at 8 hours 


- 


i e\ 
Wire 
Ck 


This Simple Test Tells WHY the Concave Sides 
of Gates Vulco Ropes Mean Longer Belt Life! 





Prove this yourself—in two minutes’ time. 


Take any V-belt that has straight sides. 
Bend that V-belt while you grip its sides be- 
tween your fingers and your thumb. You will 
feel the sides of the belt bulge out—as shown 
in figure 1-A, below. 

Clearly, that outbulge forces the sides of 
the belt to press unevenly against the V-pulley 
—and this concentrates the wear where the 
bulge is greatest. 

Now, make the same test with the belt that 
is built with the Concave Sides—the Gates Vulco 
Rope. 
Figures 2 and 2-A show clearly what hap- 
= when you bend a Vulco m0 Instead of 

ulging,the precisely engineered Concave Sides 
merely fill out and become perfectly straight. 
There is no side-bulge. This belt, when bent, 
precisely fits its sheave groove. 

Because there is no bulging, the sides of 
the Gates Vulco Rope always grip the full face 


of the V-pulley evenly and therefore wear uni- 








THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


DENVER, U.S. A. 
The World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 





formly—resulting in longer belt life and lower 


belt costs for you. 

Only V-belts made by Gates are built with 
concave sides. Whenever you buy V-belts, be 
sure that you get the V-belt with the Concave 
Sides—The Gates Vulco Rope! 


What Happens When a V-Belt Bends 
oS Yact - wth Concave Sins 
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your best buy 7 
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VENTILATION BY Buttale 


meal 


Ee 


Can Advise You Without Bias . . . 


Generally, the more you want done with your 
jplant air, the more you need some form of air 
conditioning. Thorough dust control, humidify- 
ling, cooling call for one of the several types of 
“Buffalo” Air Washers. General comfort condi- 
tioning, including heating, cooling and air clean- 
+ call for PC Cabinets. Have a “Buffalo” En- 
gineering Representative advise 

you, for best results, and write for 

Bulletin 3707 a 





FIRST 
6° FOR FANS 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


175 MORTIMER ST BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


1 & Forge Co., Ltd. Kitchener, Ont 


cos in all Principal Cities 
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Often, for comfort or process control, ventila- 
tion will do the job. You can exhaust hot, stale air 
from a working area, or blow in fresh air. More- 
over, air circulation by itself has a cooling effect. 
BULLETIN 3675, below, describes the widely 
used “Buffalo” Limit-Load Fan, your most efhi- 
cient method of ventilating large 

areas) WRITE FOR YOUR 

COPY, and find out from your 

nearby “Buffalo” Engineer the 

many ways you can put ventilation 

to work in your plant! 


FAN ENGINEERING, 5th Edition, 
ab you 808 pages of authoritative 
facts on air and its uses. A conven- 
ient pocket-size manual, a reference 
widely used by the industry. Order 
NOW! $6.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. 





In vital places 
in the textile industry 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Bobbins, shuttles, spools and lap rolls 
are typical of MICARTA products which 
are vital elements in textile produc- 
tion, Its tough, light, long-wearing 
qualities offer infinite possibilities in 
the growing textile industry. 


Micarta® helps keep key machines productive. It is a basic material 
. .. a versatile plastic which outlasts metal and wood in many 
punishing applications. Bobbins, shuttles, spools and lap rolls are 
only a few of the many MicarTA products paying their way in 
your industry. 

MicakTA safeguards yarns and fabrics, It won’t chip or splinter. 
It wears evenly and smoothly, absorbs shock and vibration, resists 
heat and cold. 

This lighter-than-aluminum material can be machined, formed 
or molded easier and more economically than metal. Protect 
your vital applications with MicarTA. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, MicarTA Division, Trafford, Pennsylvania. _J-06448 
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THIS IS NO. 85 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM T 


Information about twisting designed to show improvements 


in twisting equipment and new ideas in the twisting operation 


TWISTING DIFFERENT YARN 
CONSTRUCTIONS ON THE SAME 
MACHINE Atwood Model 10 
Ring Twister 

In many mills twisting a large 
number of different yarn construc- 
tions in small lots, the amount of 
yarn being processed for any one 
construction may not be enough to 
require all the spindles on both 
sides of the twister, leaving some 
spindles inoperative. 

There is, therefore, a definite ad- 
vantage in being able to produce a 
different number of turns on the 
two sides of the frame, because 
more spindles can be kept produc- 
ing, thus increasing output and 
lowering costs. This is particularly 
true’if the mill has a small instal- 
lation of twisters. 

The insertion of different turns 
of twist on each side of the Atwood 
Model 10 Ring Twister has been 
made possible through the design 
of a new set of twist gears. By 
means of these gears, the Model 10 
can be set to produce from .663 to 
3.000 as many turns per inch on 
the driven side of the frame as on 
the driving side. 

The driving side of the ring 
twister is the one on which the 
twist change gear (A in Fig. 1) is 
in mesh with the driving gear (B). 
The side on which these gears 


+ mesh varies, depending on whether 
» “S” or “Z” twist is being inserted. 


The gearing to produce the de- 


_ sired number of turns on the driv- 


_ ing side is established first. This is 
' done by using the standard for- 
mula: 


CONSTANT 


Turns per inch 


ef 
ae 


UNIVERSAL co: 





Sa tot sbi. 
Fig. 1 Head end of Atwood Model 10 
Ring Twister showing twist gearing. 
Twist gears (C) can be changed to run a 
different twist on each side of 
the machine. 


This determines the twist change 
gear to be used. 

Next step is to determine the 
twist gears (C in Fig. 1) that will 
produce the desired twist on the 
driven side. The ratio is : 

Turns per Inch (Driven Side) 
Turns per Inch (Driving Side) 

Once the ratio is found, the 
proper twist gears can be located 
by referring to a Supplementary 
Twist Gearing Table (see “Twists 
and Winds No. 84,” available upon 
request ). 

Example It is desired to pro- 
duce 342 turns per inch on the 
driving side and 4% turns per 
inch on the driven side. The con- 
stant is 200.22. Dividing the con- 


stant by 3.50 indicates that a 57- 
tooth twist change gear is required 
to produce 34 turns per inch on 
the driving side. The ratio of turns 
per inch driven side to turns per 
inch driving side is: 

4.5 

35> 1.286 

Referring to the Supplementary 
Twist Gearing Table, it will be 
found that the nearest ratio to 
1.286 is 1.301, and that this ratio 
can be obtained by using a 73- 
tooth twist gear (C') on the driv- 
ing side and a 95-tooth twist gear 
(C*) on the driven side. The 
actual turns per inch obtained on 
the driven side with this combina- 
tion is 1.301 x 3.5 or 4.55 turns per 
inch. 

Since the twist gears (C) are 
located on fixed centers, the ratio 
between the supplementary twist 
gears necessarily has to be con- 
fined to that which will allow the 
gears to mesh properly within a 
fixed distance between the two 
feed gear shafts. For this reason, 
the various turns per inch which 
can be inserted with this set-up are 
not quite so numerous as with the 
standard twist gearing for running 
the same twist on both sides. 

The twist gears (C) can be 
changed easily and quickly. The 
driving gear (B), builder driver 
sprocket (D), and roller chain 
(E) are removed from the feed 
gear shafts. This allows the twist 
gears (C) to be removed and re- 
placed by the gears which give the 
desired number of turns on each 
side of the frame, following which 
the parts removed from the feed 
gear shaft, are placed back in 
position. 


February 1951 


WINDING AND TWISTING MACHINERY FOR NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC YARNS 


WINDING COMPANY 


Atwood Division 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


For full information on 
Syton*, and other Monsanto 
textile chemicals such as 
Stymer*, for rayon slashing; 
Merlon* resins for durable 
finishes; Resloom*, for wash- 
ability and wrinkle resis- 
tance; Sterox*, Sted*, for 
cleansing and scouring; Cata- 
lyst AC for curing melamine 
and urea resin finishes; Dye 
fixatives; Rezgard*, fugitive- 
type flame retardant —check 
and return the coupon. 


Fewer seconds...fewer rejects 
with Syton for 


SLIPPAGE CONTROL 


United States Testing Co. Inc. 
slippage control tester in use 

at Monsanto's Textile Chemical 
Department Laboratories. 


Now you can put a sub-microscopic, anti-slip “tread” on smooth, 
slippery filament yarns with Syton alone or as part of the finish- 
ing formula. In many cases, practically 100% reduction in 
slippage is obtained in filament fabrics. Syton is a colloidal 
silica dispersion which is applied on the pad, on the jig, or in 
the final rinse following a wash. It’s stable and compatible with 
a wide variety of finishing agents. 


Anti-Slip Agent ir Wet Processing: Many finishers use Syton to 
control slippage in some low-end constructions in scouring, dye- 
ing and finishing. 

Delustering Effects are achieved with larger concentrations of 
Syton alone or in conjunction with pigment dullers. 

Crisp, Dry Finish and a pleasing, “worsted-like” hand is obtained 
with Syton on spun viscose-acetate or rayon-wool fabrics. 
Special Effects on Cotton, Wool, Synthetics: Desirable effects are 
obtained with Syton on nylon marquisettes, rayon linings, satins, 
taffetas, ribbons, and Fiberglas fabrics. 

Added Functional Effects include snag resistance, anti-blocking, 
adhesion and seam strength. 


MONSANTO New, free technical bulletin 


0 on “Syton in Textile Finishes” may be 
Caxmicats ~ PLASTICS obtained with the coupon. 


eoeeeee#eeeee#e#ee#eee%e?e# @® @ 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Dept., Desk TIT 32 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
Please send me the technical bulletin, “Syton in Textile Finishes.” 
Please send me information on: Syton Sterox Stymer Merlon Sted 
Resloom Catalyst AC Dye fixatives Rezgard 











Name & Title 
Company 
Address 

City, Zofie, State 











* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Its here!... 
AUTOMATIC EVAPORATOR CONTROL 


THE PIRST KNOWN AUTOMATIC EVAPORATOR CONTROL for textile processing 
(shown above) was installed in the American Thread Company's Kerr Mill at 
Fall River, Mass. It was designed for Zaremba Evaporators. Careful estimates 
indicate that this Foxboro Cabinet Control system will pay for itself in less 
than a year through new, overall economies. 


A New Opportunity to Modernize 
Another Important Textile Process 


By adapting the basic principles of successful evaporator 
control to textile processing, a far more efficient means of 
reclaiming caustic is made available. Through accurate, 
coordinated control of variables, this latest Foxboro devel- 
opment improves caustic reclamation three ways... it in- 
creases evaporator capacity and saves caustic, thus cutting 
costs; it helps to reduce stream pollution, and it eliminates 
routine checking, manual controlling and record writing. 


Textile Machinery and Mill men worked closely with Fox- 
boro engineers in developing this important new automatic 
control system. Such cooperation frequently leads to impor- 
tant processing advances and this is no exception. For com- 
plete information on the new automatic evaporator control, 
contact your nearby Foxboro Field Engineer or write, The 
Foxboro Company,483 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg 
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OUTSTANDING 
FUNCTIONS 


1. controls caustic concentration 
automatically by electronic compari- 
son of solution's boiling point to boil- 
ing point of water at the same pres- 
sure ...a unique method on Foxboro 
systems, known as “boiling point 
rise” control — 


2. accurately measures steam flow 
and weak liquor flow to indicate effi- 
ciency of evaporators for better main- 
tenance— 


3. controls liquid level of make-up 
caustic tanks-— 


4, measures the percent of caustic 
in steam condensate and condenser 
hot water leaving evaporator... 


5. automatically diverts these to 
sewer if caustic content rises above 
safe limits. 





Process-Improving Controls 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








DOUBLE DISC MODEL— © 
one type for 10 to 140 
grams; one for 100 to 
300 grams 


A Kidde Compensator 
CAN SOLVE YOUR TENSION PROBLEMS 


Kidde engineers, specialists in textile tensions, have 
designed three compensators to eliminate the variables 
in yarn tensioning. 

The Double Disc Model maintains constant tension at 
high speeds hitherto thought impossible. It passes knots 
without yarn breakage and is excellent for tender, high 
twist yarns. 

The Standard Model is for average speeds and tensions. 
It is useful in quilling as well as in twisting and dou- 
bling, particularly with cottons and rayons, warping of 
rubber yarns, winding of narrow fabric bobbins. 





The Warp Model is inexpensive enough to control every 
end economically. It is small, easily installed and avoids 
uneven tensions at the warp beam which may result in 
excessive spoilage and, in extreme cases, beam buckling. 


For information on any of these Kidde compensators, 
fill in and send the coupon below. WARP MODEL—up to 20 grams 














Walter Kidde & Company, 
390 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me additi 


Inc. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
390 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





: onal §: : 
Kidde Compensators, information on the 
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ADVANTAGES YOU WANT 


Type 51A — self threading ten- 
sion and slub catching attachment. 


Here are six things which you (or any mill man) want in a wool and 
worsted winder and which can be obtained with a Foster Model 102. 


HIGH PRODUCTION. This machine will produce twice as much as an 
obsolete model, being capable of winding speeds up to 700 y.p.m. (One 
mill that we know of is running 80’s worsted at 400 y.p.m.). It can be 
built to wind 7” traverse packages, if desired. 


LOW OPERATING Cost. Approximately 4 less than that of obsolete 
Suey Glee. Sochens Gees models. Labor saving features include self threading tension devices, 
swings out. easy doffing, efficient knock-off mechanism, and a supply skewer for 

* single mule spun yarns which always swings back into place and pre- 
vents a mule cop from jumping off; it also permits a single balloon 
which reduces breakage. 


LOW MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS. A specially trained mechanic is not re- 
quired to maintain this machine or make changeovers. Hardened steel 
or porcelain parts minimize cutting and grooving by hard twist yarns. 
Repair costs run as low as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 
A GOOD PACKAGE. Angle of wind may be varied between 9° and 18° 
by means of simple gear changes. Thus, the correct angle of wind for 
any given type or count of yarn is obtainable, and firm, well shaped 
packages are assured. Yarn may be conditioned, if desired. 


A CLEAN YARN. Our Type 51-A Tension and Slub Catching Attachment 
will break out slubs or other imperfections. Thus, burling and mend- 
no ae ip roma ing costs are materially reduced. 
upply skewer whic always. 


owtngs back inte since atter Coting. Fiexipiuity. In case the types of yarn you produce change, angle of 
wind and taper on Foster Model 102 may be changed accordingly, 
to handle any kind and count of staple yarn and to produce warp- 
ing cones, knitting cones, parallel tubes, short traverse tubes, or 
dye packages. 
Send for Bulletin A-95. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
South Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina; Canadian Repre- 
sentative: Ross Whitehead & Co. ltd., University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. 
Catherine Street, West, 1, Quebec; Europ Rep ive: Musch 
Taylor Ltd. Manchester, Grialond. 











Typical worsted cone. 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


Vee Flexible Winder 


FOR COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOL, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN SILK OR SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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Crisp and magnetic colors 
can transform a simple frock into a Cinderella Gown. 


For colors that make price tags unimportant, always specify 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Boston Providence Philadeiphia Chicago 
Portiand, Gre. Greensboro Chariotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toerente 


San Francisco 
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Factoring Service 


Puts your. sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 


% 55 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK ¥*X 
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Write for 
Data Sheet 21-T 


(ONYX OIL &@ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION “4 

103 MORRIS ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. = 

CHICAGO e BOSTON ® CHARLOTTE © ATLANTA 


- ln Canoe: On Oi & Chemical Co, IN, Montveal, Taranto, SP. Sohne, Que. Fer Export: Onyx Internation, rsay City 2, MA. 
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Where quality 


is the 

first consideratien 
im a fabrie 

there is 


no substitute for 


Acetate Rayon Yarn 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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AND 


_ RANDO-WEBBER™ 


In order that a wide variety of low cost, short staple 
waste fibers be processed into a random web they must 
first be uniformly fed, lengthwise and crosswise, into a 
machine, such as a RANDO-WEBBER. The RANDO- 
FEEDER meets these needs. 


RANDO-FEEDER. In operation the fiber is trans- 
ferred from the feeder hopper on the pins of an apron, 
past a stripper to an air leiden. Fiber is carried over 
and pulled as needed into a wedge-shaped opening be- 
tween screen and roller conveyor forming a uniform, 
compact feed for the RANDO-WEBBER. Excess fiber 
returns to the hopper while tramp metal and other 





TEXTILE DIVISION 


CURLATOR 


CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW, YORK 








NON-WOVEN 
FABRICS 


heavy trash are deposited in the trash box as neither 
will cross the air bridge. The feed of the web machine 
and screen section operates as a unit. Increasing speed 
automatically increases output of feeder. 


RANDO-WEBBER. The mat of fiber developed by 
the RANDO-FEEDER is fed directly to the high-speed 
licker-in. Fibers are doffed from licker-in teeth into air 
stream in the throat of a Venturi-like duct, and de- 
posited on a rotating circular condenser screen. Speed 
of screen determines web thickness. Web is carried 
from screen in continuous flow by rubberized belt 
conveyor. 


TURN YOUR WASTE FIBERS INTO $$$’s. 


Write for new Random Web Process Bulletin 101 and 
for a demonstration of the processing of your fibers. 


Curlator Corporation, Textile Division 
504 Blossom Road, Rochester 10, New York 
(J Please schedule a demonstration 


() Please make up samples from my own waste 
() Please send Random Web Bulletin 101 


| 
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UNUSUAL Aeomadc System WAS 


900 CARRIERS TRAVELING BY GRAVITY 
Handles and Stores Empty Hosiery Trucks 





ii : ented rade “ii 


ah Mg 





WHAT THE SYSTEM HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


1 Time spent pushing and handling hosiery trucks 
has been drastically reduced. 


ing space is now used for this purpose. 6 Costly maintenance formert til Denia 
3 i were not for the Tramrail System, a new build- ® wee 
ing addition would probably have been necessary. eliminated. 


4 An elevator on wiich the trucks formerly ‘were 
taken from the first to third floor has been relieved 
of work that formerly taxed its capacity. 

















CLEVELAND Tramrail system at Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, producers 


ladies’ nylon and rayon hosiery, is unique because while 
s entirely automatic in operation, its 200 carriers run by 
ivity. The carriers convey and store empty hosiery trucks, 
ndling two at a time. 


The trucks are carried from the first 7 3 7~—@- 

or to the third floor on a lift section atg | a ae 
(see sketch) and travel by controlled (= sven 
xvity down track 4 and return on track§ «20's ~) | (f 

on which they are stored until re- 
ired. Trucks in storage are released a 
section A, but also may be released 
J by stopping carriers passing through. 


44H 


—— AEB H< 





After the trucks in a carrier have been) 
noved at A, the carrier travels throug 
itches B and C, down track 3 and 
urns on track 2, where it is stored 
til needed on the first floor. As soon 
a loaded carrier is dispatched from 
> first floor and leaves lift section D on 
» third floor, another carrier comes 
wn and takes its place, ready for more aan a a 
ipty hosiery trucks, renes / Only seven motors are required for the entire system. These opera 
is /_2 the three lift sections and the four inclined power drives which conv 
the carriers to the high ends of tracks. This is one of many types ¢ 


Cleveland Tramrail automatic dispatch systems now in operation in a 
number of Textile Mills. 


GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET Mo, 2008. Pecked with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVIsion 
illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
; 2867 EAST 287th ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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He«B 
CASABLANCAS S-3 SYSTEM 


for Spinning Synthetics and Blends 


First introduced at the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition last May, the H & B Casablancas S-3 System 
for synthetic fibers is now developed to a high degree 
of operating efficiency. The system features: 


an extra, wide roll stand 
new interlocking saddle 
independent traverse motion 
new cap bars 

large cradle assembly 


The most important new S-3 feature is the wide roll 
stand which allows roller settings to accommodate fibers 
up to 3” in length. Changing the roll stand involved a 
new design of draft gearing, gear box and cover. The 
entire drafting element is mounted in a cross girt, which 
with the new gearing gives greater strength to the entire 
system. 


Ojos Mae27 


AND COMPLETE FIBER CONTROL 


The newly designed interlocking saddles are spring 
weighted. Pressure can be released by merely lifting 
up the saddle. 


The cradle design provides for the important inter- 
changeable platforms for different staple lengths. These 
platforms are mounted inside the bottom apron. They are 
clean, easy to insert and are marked for quick identifica- 
tion. Changing platforms for different staple lengths in- 
volves no change of cradles, belts or roll settings. 


The H & B Casablancas S-3 System utilizing a combina- 
tion of apron length, tensor opening and platform posi- 
tion, offers great flexibility along with complete fiber 
contro! regardless of staple length. 





Contact an H & B Sales Engineer for complete details on this new spinning system for synthetic fibers. 


Builders of 
MODERN 
TEXTILE 

MACHINERY 
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ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, ERIE, PA.,US.A.© PRODUCERS OF MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
AND SELLERS OF (@A) ELECTRONIC METAL DETECTORS 


© eapedhing 
TOKEEP THE WALLS UP“ a8 
THEYUSED BRVEZ vy '_S 
PERMANENT PLATE Ww 
MAGNETS IN GRAVITY 
FLOW CHUTES AT AN 
OHIO CHEMICAL PLANT. 
WITHOUT THIS PROTECTION 
FROM TRAMP IRON 
SPARKING, EXPLOSIONS 
WERE SO FREQUENT... 
QA DAY AVERAGE ... 
THAT THE WALLS 
WERE MADE TO FALL 
OUTWARD AT THE 
SLIGHTEST BLAST TO 
AVOID MAJOR DAMAGE / 





> 


+= 

IT’S A PACT...734.254 BEEF LIVERS AND 5056 CARCASSES WERE 
CONDEMNED IN A YEAR BECAUSE OF ABSCESS-AND PERICARDITIS CAUSED 
BY TRAMP JRON \N CATTLE FEED LOSS...OVER 3 MILLION DOLLARS / 


ERIEZ ATOMAGNETS FIGHT THIS BECAUSE THEY WON'T LET 
TRAMP IRON PASS. 


YOu DON’T HAVE TO BEAT THIS DRUM 
FOR RESULTS. THE ERIEZ MAGNETIC 
DRUM AUTOMATICALLY REMOVES STRAY 
IRON .... SOME DANGEROUS TO MACHINERY..... 
SOME THAT CAN BE SOLD. USED /N 


EVERY INDUSTRY / 
ee 
“ RETURN THIS, 
\ COUPON 
ions MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1501 EAST 12™ STREET, ERIE, PA. 
4 


MY CONTAMINATION OR SEPARATION PROBLEM IS: 

















THE RESULT OF 
ERIEZ NeGnetic HUMP 
SEPARATOR INSTALLATIONS 
AT A SOUTHERN TEXTILE PLEASE SEND LITERATURE [_] 

PLANT. WOODSIDE MILLS. WAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL[” ] PROMPTLY [WHEN IN AREA 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF FIRES NAME 

BEFORE ERIEZ WUMPS TITLE 

WERE IN. /2 PER YEAR / - 

AFTER INSTALLATION... 1 

NO FIRES NO PROOUCTION - ___ ZONE __ STATE 
t 
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It isn’t always the Sig things that throw a profit and loss statement out 

of line. Many times, a lot of little things can make a big difference. ... 

Take lubrication, for example. Each machine in your mill has its own 

requirements. By using the precisely correct lubricant in each instance, 

you reduce “downtime” by lengthening the periods between overhauls. 

More than that, you effect pro- 

o r “d ® mi duction economies by reducing 
d own wit ownti mM @ 8 power consumption, machinery 
wear and maintenance costs. In- 

creased production is attained because machinery operates faster and 

longer. ... Backed by a company which has served the textile industry 


of the South for more than sixty years, and fortified with long training 


and experience, your Standard Oil representative is highly qualified to 


“blue-print” your lubrication needs. Why not call him in today? 
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Gets Your Goods to 
Market Before 
Prices Change... 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today for 
full details of this low-cost, highly 
efficient new enzyme desizing 
agent... RHOZYME LA. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Ruozyme is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 








The WM. POWELL CO., 2525 Spring Grove Ave., P. 0. Box 106, Station B, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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Some of the numerous variations obtainable on the 
S&W Modern Komet, including: (1) the new double- 
welt cuff for pattern interest; (2) the smooth, flat 
joining of rib top and body fabric—unequaled by 
any other machine. 





WITH THE 


S<W MODERN KOMET MACHINE 


You'll make superior ribbed anklets and crew socks—faster 
and at less cost—for the children’s and ladies’ markets, with the 
S&W Modern Komet Machine. It produces a variety of true- 
rib hose in all gauges and proportioned sizes. It is the most 
versatile, fully automatic machine available for either ribbed- 
to-toe or ribbed top and plain foot types without costly hand- 
transferring and consequent dropped stitches. Furthermore, 
it achieves a smoother, flatter joining of rib top and plain body 
fabric than is possible with any other method, regardless of cost. 

The two-feed S&W Modern Komet knits anklet tops and 
legs twice as fast—two courses with each cylinder revolution. 
It also features a new labor-saving draw thread device that 
simplifies hose separation and speeds production. 


Consult your S&W representative for samples and details. 


Scorr a Wittiams, inc. 


Established 1865 


Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Divisional Offices: High Point, N. C., Reading, Po., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Duesberg-Bosson 


WOOL PREPARING MACHINERY 




















Wee make WOOLEN CARDS with two, three and four cylinders, for Fine, 
Medium and Carpet Woolse Patented PERALTA MachinetOILING DEVICE 
e MIXING PICKER (Fearnaught Type) e PICKER FEEDERS e AUTOMATIC 


CARD FEEDERS e TAPE CONDENSERS e INTERMEDIATE CENTER 
DRAW BROAD BAND FEED. Catalogs available. 


Dueslrerq-[hossart of Arttertcd.tinc. 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“UNIT-CONTROL 


...an Exclusive Advantage of the 
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any thoroughly proven principles of engineering and design have been built into this 


Fletcher Twister which is especially adapted to heavy packages. Outstanding is the 
"Unit Control" feature, a compact, self-contained unit which controls both twist and 
traverse from one end, with a smooth steady motion. Among the many obvious advan- 


tages which "Unit Control" provides are 
lost motion . 
convenience. 


Other features include: 

@ Oilwell spindles, a year's supply of clean oil. 
(Anti-friction spindles eatenslt. 

@ Oilless bearings at every advisable point. 

@ Easy adjustment of spindle swings, facilitates 
proper belt contact . . . uniform spindle 
speeds. 

@ Individual spindle swing supports, mounted 
on solid steel rails. 

@ Each deck an independent unit, driven by 
individual motor. 


. . - Direct driven traverse . . . no teetering or 
. compactness, cleanliness, accessibility, interchangeability and greater 


®@ Motors mounted on sliding base. 

© Light, pressed steel take-up rolls driven by 
spindle belt through "Unit Control.” 
Collapsible guide eye, for easy removal of 
large traverse bobbins. 
Power-saving large idler pulleys for high 
spindle speed. 
Twist gears easily accessible, arranged so 
number of teeth in gear equals number of 
turns per inch in yarn. 


Get all the facts and features of the Fletcher 
Heavy-Duty Twister—write for Bulletin 65. 


FLETCHER “PERFEX” HIGH SPEED REEL 


...the Reel with the "Backbone" 


that Resists Vibration 


A ten inch steel I beam throughout the length 
of the reel provides extreme a in the 
"Perfex," the reel recognized throughout the 
world as standard for rayon and nylon yarns. It 
pee uniformly perfect diamonds, with 
ength of skeins predetermined by either elec- 
trical or mechanical means. Shafts and movable 
parts are guarded for safety. No metal to metal 
gear meshing assures quieter operation. 


Write for Bulletin 63 that tells all the 
construction features, dimensions, etc. 


FLETCHER WORK 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. ESTABLISHE 
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SATIN FINISH. Accotex Aprons are ground to the exact UNAFFECTED BY OIL, TEMPERATURE, OR HUMIDITY. 
thickness you specify and finished to satin smoothness by a Oils, dyes, and solvents have no effect on Armstrong's 
special process developed and patented by the Arm- Accotex Aprons. They operate efficiently at any mill tem- 
strong Cork Co. Accotex Aprons never roughen in service. perature, and they won't sweat. 





SEAMLESS. Smooth continuous layers of Accotex rubber on SUPERIOR FLEXIBILITY. Armstrong's NO-750 Apron is 
both inside and outside of Accotex Aprons prevent ir- 


regular slip-roll action. These tough wearing surfaces will 
not crack or break even after six or more years of service. 


made to have the extra flexibility and wear resistance 
needed on single-apron frames. They hug the nose bar 
closely to insure the necessary smooth slip-roll action. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS | 


one of Armstrong’s complete line of textile mill supplies 





CMG LE Rion TR oe 


. . ° . . . 
Single or double apron equipment requires fewer apron replacements when it is equipped with Armstrong's Accotex Aprons. 


How to LOWER APRON COSTS 


on your long-draft frames 


You can expect six years or more of continuous spinning 
from Armstrong’s patented Accotex Aprons 


Many mills have found that the long 
life of Armstrong’s Accotex® Aprons 
can substantially reduce apron costs. 
On their Casablanca frames they 
use NO-700 Accotex Aprons, and 
on their single-apron frames they 
use Armstrong’s extra-flexible NO- 
750 Accotex Aprons. 

Experience varies slightly from 
mill to mill, but these aprons can 
be expected to give up to six years 
and more of efficient service. One 
Georgia mill, for example, used the 
same set of NO-700 Accotex Aprons 
continuously for eight years. Serv- 
ice like that means a big saving in 
apron replacement expense. 

The secret of this long life is the 
carefully engineered construction of 
Accotex Aprons. As shown in the 
diagram below, the Accotex Apron 


is made in three special-purpose 
layers. The seamless inner layer is 
a synthetic rubber that can with- 
stand abrasion—ten million trips 
over the nose bar, for instance, dur- 
ing six years of normal two-shift 
operation on 16’s. 

The outer layer of an Accotex 
Apron is also seamless synthetic 
rubber . . . treated by a patented 
process that enables it to withstand 
years of service without cracking or 
developing rough spots. 

Between these seamless rubber 
sleeves is a sturdy cord interliner 
that absolutely prevents stretching 
or curled edges. Vulcanized together, 
these three layers have all the quali- 
ties needed for an efficient, eco- 
nomical long-draft apron. 

No matter what type of long- 


draft equipment you use in your 
mill, you can get Accotex Aprons 
that will help you cut your apron 
replacement expense. Call your Arm- 
strong representative for samples or 
write to the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Textile Products Department, 3603 


Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. . 
Armstrong’s textile products 
are available for export. ‘ 











ROLLER BEARING 


Spindles 
WITH FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 
7 FOR COTTON RAYON © NYLON * WOOL » WORSTED 


. 


ba ae 


Starting with a test frame in 1946, the mill pictured 
above has 33,700 Marquette Roller Bearing 
Spindles in operation today. 


In this mill—as in many others—Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles have established new high stand- 
ards of performance. They produce yarn of highest 


quality. They save power, save tapes, save lubri- 
cant, and require less maintenance. They operate 
efficiently at high speeds with large packages. 
Result! MORE YARN AT LOWER COST. 


Let us prove this through a test installation. Contact 
our home office or one of our representatives. 


PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


wtlse Manufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS © FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES ¢ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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Make Your Training Job Easier 


THE EXTRA-LENGTH feature article, “Physical Textile Testing,” in 

this issue, is a manual which should be of interest to anyone con- 
nected with the textile industry who must either test his own product 
and processing work, or who must have the testing done by ouside con- 
cerns and use the results. 


Although the manual was prepared primarily for the training of 
laboratory technicians at the West Point Manufacturing Company, it has 
been found useful by assistant overseers, technologists, top production 
men, executives of the company, men who sell the company’s products, 
and the customers of the company. 


It describes in a straight-forward manner and in simple terms the 
physical tests which are made on textile products, and as such it pro- 
vides a type of reference material long needed by the industry. 


At West Point the testing department is a component of the Research 
Division, As an entity it tests both stock in process and finished goods in 
an unbiased manner, serving alike the manufacturing, executive, and 
sales divisions. 


The testing department seeks only one fact—the truth. Accuracy is 
essential in getting the truth. And accuracy is the goal of the laboratory 
personnel, 


The testing department personnel are also trained to notice inordinate 
findings. When this is done and the facts are reported, executive authori- 
ty is in a position to make decisions competently. 


The testing manual aids the laboratory in its search for the truth, by 
standardizing testing methods. In turn, the manual permits the manu- 
facturing divisions, the sales agents, and the customers of the company 
to understand how the products are tested. 


Preparation of the manual is another forward step by this progressive 
organization; it will prove beneficial in the times ahead. 


AS THE INDUSTRY goes further into defense production and as valuable 
technicians and key men are called into the armed services, quicker 
training of textile replacements will be essential. On-the-job training 
and practical experience in textile work are necessary for the perform- 
ance of duties, but training can be speeded and standardized if written 
instructions are prepared for newcomers as supplementary aids. 


The principle of using a Standard Operating Procedure or manual has 
enabled the armed services to train men quicker. This principle could 
well be borrowed by other units of the textile industry for training 
operatives and men who must step into key positions. 





If your supervisors and technicians have not prepared a working 
manual concerning their own jobs and the jobs of those under their 
supervision, let them try it. 


You will make your training job easier.—JCF 
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WOULD YOU PLAY] \\\SP 
A TOURNAMENT! \\Q) Feaiee 


TRAPS 


‘th owe bub? = ARE LIKE 


THAT... 





But on the golf course you can see the results. In 
steam hook-ups on the other hand, bad performance 


may go undetected for years, even though the traps 


apparently are working properly. 
’ 





If you are in competition, it is certain that you cannot 
get the lowest fuel costs and highest production rates 
from steam heating and process equipment by “‘stand- 
ardizing” on one type of steam trap for all purposes 


in your plant. 





The four principal types of Sarco steam traps are 


illustrated at the right. They are available in a wide 





range of sizes and steam pressures and each has a spe- 


cific function. The trick is to get the right trap on 





every steam job and every steam line in your plant. 
This can be done by calling in the Sarco Representative 
near you, or by asking for Sarco Catalog No. 1600 which 
gives recommendations for trapping all kinds of equip- 


ment, both indoors and out. 


thee 
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French Propose International 
Standards for Textiles. The Union 
des Industries Textiles, with which 
the French textile trades are af- 
filiated, has proposals under con- 
sideration for international stand- 
ardization of cotton, woolen, linen, 
and rayon cloths needed under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 


R. T. Stevens Gets Government 
Post. Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer has appointed Robert T. 
Stevens, chairman of the board of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., as head 
of the Business Advisory Council 
of the Commerce Department. 


New Textile Division Head for 
NPA. Henry A. Thurston has been 
named acting director of a new 
Textile Division in the National 
Production Authority. NPA split 
its Textile and Leather Division, 
thereby creating the Textile Divi- 
sion of the NPA. Both divisions are 
to remain temporarily in the “‘T” 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wool Stockpile Proposed for 
1952. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee of the Munitions Board has 
proposed a reserve of 350 million 
pounds of wool, clean basis, ta be 
stockpiled beginning next year. 
Although wool has been added to 
the list of materials to be stocked 
for defense, the amount to be 
stockpiled has not been definitely 
determined. 


Underwear Mills to Observe 
Price Freeze. Roy Cheney, presi- 
dent of the Underwear Institute, 
has asserted that underwear man- 
ufacturers will make every effort 
to observe rules and regulations 
of the price freeze. Mr. Cheney 


/N BRIEF 


pointed out that further restric- 
tions on copper and brass for 
gripper-type fasteners would 
create a serious problem for man- 
ufacturers of many types of un- 
derwear because there are not 
enough button sewing machines to 
compensate for the loss of grip- 
pers. 


Textile Printers Not Affected by 
Copper Ban. Nothing affecting 
textile printers and engravers has 
been found in a National Produc- 
tion Authority ban on the use of 
copper. A previous order curtail- 





CRAFTS CENTER AT 
STURBRIDGE, MASS. 


Weavers at Old Sturbridge 
Village Museum and Crafts Cen- 
ter demonstrate the ancient craft 
on old looms to visitors. The 
weave shop is one of the many 
functional craft shops that cur- 
rently comprise the 30-building 
arrangement of this recreated 
18th century New England rural 
community. 
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ing copper usage 15 per cent in 
January and February and an- 
other 20 per cent cut in March 
does not seriously affect engravers 
and printers. The supply of avail- 
able copper is expected to be re- 
duced and prices may increase. 


Prices Set for Sulzez Weave 
Machines. Warner & Swasey Co., 
has revealed that the Sulzer 
weaving machine has been priced 
at $7,910 for the 80-inch model, 
and $8,600 for the 110-inch model. 
The prices do not include the cost 
of heddle frames, harnesses, 
motors, and extra equipment. The 
present back-log of orders extends 
into next year, and future produc- 
tion schedules are uncertain be- 
cause of the firm’s position in the 
defense structure. 


Development of Ramie and 
Kenaf. Legislation, which would 
set up a 50 million dollar fund to 
launch a 10-year program to en- 
courage domestic production of 
ramie and Kenaf, has been brought 
before the House Armed Services 
Committee. 


Dynel Bed Blanket by Pepperell. 
A new full-size dynel bed blanket 
is to be offered on the market in 
March, following closely the 
marketing of Pepperell’s dynel 
baby blanket which has received 
enthusiastic reception. Pepperell 
emphasizes that the new blanket 
is in no way to be considered a 
substitute for existing fibers, but 
it is an outstanding new develop- 
ment. 


Handicapped Obtain More Jobs. 
Marked progress has been made by 
industry in providing gainful em- 
ployment for the physically handi- 
capped, according to the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Handi- 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE 1899 


SoNOocO manufactures a complete line of tex- 
wu tile paper tubes...in any practical length and 


ge wall thickness...with inside diameters from 
%"' to 24". 


| With each order made to individual specifica- 
tions... SONOCO spiral and parallel wound 


tubes can be impregnated, treated, printed, 


notched, scored or perforated. 


, Our technical service department is maintain- 
ed for your benefit. We welcome the opportu- 


nity to consult with you on any of your wind- 


| 
| 
| 


ing, twisting or carrier problems. 


Knitting Art 
Fihittien, #DONOcO Propucts ComPpaANy 


Atlantic City, N. 3. BRANTFORD 


<a Me 
Se". 
HARTSVILLE MYSTIC ae 2 
ONT. CONN. Td 
April 30-May 4, 1951 sore =wZ 
\ . ) PAPER CARRIERS | 
Besth Wo. 873-836 DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A partial view of the reception 
room in the new offices of Dan 
River Mills, Inc., at 1407 Broad- 
way in New York City. The dis- 
play of fabrics at one end of the 





NEW OFFICES FOR DAN RIVER MILLS 


room is twenty-four feet long 
and eight feet high. On the left 
side are shown representative 
men’s wear patterns and on the 
right, women’s dress goods. 








capped individuals numbered 32,- 
544 in new jobs during October as 
compared with 21,171 in the same 
month of 1949. 


Materials Handling Conference 
Includes Textiles. Problems of ma- 
terials handling in the textile in- 
dustry will be considered at the 
Materials Handling Conference 
which will be held concurrently 
with the National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition at the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago, 
April 30-May 4. 


No restraints for Textile Hoard- 
ing. Although some textile ma- 
terials are in short supply, there 
is little danger of hoarding; there- 
fore the National Production 
Authority directive does not con- 
trol textiles generally. The inven- 
tory control directive does apply 
to nylon, high-tenacity rayon yarn, 
burlap, and cotton pulp. 


QM Needs No Textile Special- 
ists. The Office of Quartermaster 


General has revealed that no pro- 
gram has been initiated to secure 
trained textile or garment men for 
Quartermaster positions. 


Waste Dealers Form Processors 
Group. The National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
has formed a new division desig- 
nated The Textile Fibers Process- 
ors Institute. The new organiza- 
tion is open to garnetters of all 
textiles, and a convention is 
scheduled to be held in Chicago 
in March. 


Hosiery Mills Abandon Throw- 
ing. Formerly, about 60 large 
manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
operated throwing departments. 
The advent and development of 
nylon has led to the abandonment 
of such operations in most hosiery 
mills. Today there are only 15 
hosiery mills which still do their 
own throwing, and most of these 
are in the South and the Middle- 
west. 


Army to Buy Seconds in Heavy 
Underwear. Because of the un- 
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usual design and construction of 
the pajama type heavy underwear 
for the armed services, there is no 
civilian market for seconds or ir- 
regulars of these garments; there- 
fore the Army has agreed to pur- 
chase irregulars at a 10 per cent 
reduction from the contract unit 
price. 


NPA Directive for Carded Yarns. 
Directive M-23, issued by the Na- 
tional Production Authority, is an 
effort to make equitable distri- 
bution of DO orders among pro- 
ducers of carded cotton sales 
yarns. The volume of orders each 
plant must accept is limited to 10 
per cent. Percentage volume is to 
be based on average monthly ship- 
ments of the spinner for the first 
eight months of 1950. The order 
must reach the manufacturer at 
least 15 days before the first day 
of the month in which shipment is 
requested. 


Mill Pays Half Instruction Cost. 
Any employee at Joanna Cotton 
Mills, Joanna, S. C., who wishes to 
further his knowledge of textiles 
can get his or her instruction at 
half price. The mill reimburses 
the employee for half the cost of 
any International Correspondence 
School textile course which is suc- 
cessfully completed. 


Raw Silk Deliveries Set New 
High, Deliveries of raw silk for 
consumption in the United States 
amounted to approximately 64,008 
bales of 133 pounds in 1950. In- 
cluding re-exports, the total 
amounted to 67,214 bales. The 
figures represent a new post-war 
high, according to the American 
Silk Council, Inc. 


Old Slater Mill to be Rejuve- 
nated, A “treasure hunt” has been 
launched in Pawtucket, R. I, to 
find old textile machinery for the 
Slater mill, birthplace of the cot- 
ton textile industry in America. 
The Old Slater Mill Association 
wants to put the mill in working 
order. The objective is to duplicate 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


...and save money while you're making it 


Install new or rebuilt Jenkins card screens on any card in your 
mill. Then, by regular inspections, compare the fly waste under 


your Jenkins screen with the waste under ordinary screens. 


Count your results in Dollars Saved 





Mill men who have actually made this test found that in only one 
year's time they had saved enough good cotton to pay for every 
Jenkins screen used in the test, and the screens were still practi- 


cally good as new! 


See for yourself the extra years of trouble-free service you get 
from Jenkins card screens . . . engineered to set closely to your 


cylinder in every dimension, constructed with Jenkins patented 





efficiency features to completely eliminate excessive card fly, 
backed by 38 years of research and experience, fully guaranteed. 


Can you afford not to make this money-saving test? See your 


Jenkins representative for complete information. 


JENKINS 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS | ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 
GASTOWFRA, MSS | 
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us closely as possible the produc- 
tion system in use in the days of 
Samuel Slater, the founder. George 
West of Whitin Machine Works, is 
chairman of the “treasure hunt” 
committee. 


Voluntary Protection of Tech- 
nical Information, The Office of 
Technical Services of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
will receive requests for advice as 
to whether specific technical data 
should be disclosed, withheld, or 
given limited distribution. OTS 
will obtain expert opinions from 
the interested departments and 
agencies of the government and in- 
form the inquirer accordingly. 


Engineering Experience Offered 
to Professors. Granville M. Read, 
chief engineer of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., has stated that 
professors in engineering schools 
should spend a year in industry, 
and he made a concrete offer to 
provide places for some of them. 
Mr. Read proposed “giving them 
twelve months experience through- 
out our entire engineering organi- 
zation. We will pay them their 
regular salaries plus reasonable 
expenses.” 


Industrial Idleness. Work stop- 
pages increased to approximately 
4,700 in 1950, as compared to 
3,606 in 1949, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 38.- 
500,000 man-days were lost 
through strike idleness; however 
this figure and the number of em- 
ployees involved were substantial- 
ly less than in 1949, 


Army Cold-Weather Clothing. 
New army troop wear is now ap- 
proved for future issue. Included 
in the new ensemble is a double- 
faced frieze liner for the field 
jacket, a loose-cut wool shirt with 
square tails for tucking or wear- 
ing out, and pajama-type under- 
wear of much looser design than 
present winterwear. A new wool 
field shirt will replace present 
flannel shirt, and rayon lining will 
be used in the jacket liner. 


“Consumer Clinic” Urges In- 
formative Labels. The develop- 
ment, and use in labeling, of 


standards for consumer goods 
would serve as specific guides at 
the counter to enable the pur- 
chaser to know what is offered for 
the price asked, according to 
speakers representing the public 
at a “Consumer Clinic” on stand- 
ards, The “Clinic,” held in New 
York City, was sponsored by the 
American Standards Association. 
Speakers at the conference urged 
manufacturers to adopt a policy 
of more informative labeling of all 
products. 


Experimental Wool Scouring 
Machine. Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass., has developed an 
experimental wool scouring ma- 
chine. The machine was designed 
to deal with the necessity of by- 
product recovery and waste treat- 
ment, in addition to performing 
the usual functions in scouring 
wool. 


Research Internships Available. 
Four research internships for grad- 
uate students and college faculty 
members will be available at the 
Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory during 1951 under co- 
operative program of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture educa- 
tional institutions, and the U. S. 


Civil Service Commission. Interns 
will be employed in a number of 
other agencies of the USDA. A 
total of 58 appointments has been 
approved. 


Carpet Production. The carpet 
industry produced approximately 
86 million square yards of carpets 
and rugs in 1950, according to an 
announcement by the Carpet In- 
stitute. This was an increase of 13 
million square yards over 1949. 


Silk & Rayon Print Institute. A 
non-profit organization to further 
industrial, trade, and consumer re- 
lations of the silk and rayon print 
industry, will also conduct re- 


search experiments. The 66-mem- 
ber group, called the Silk & Rayon 
Print Institute, has elected Clyde 
E. Murray as president, Members 
are firms in silk and rayon con- 
verting and printing trades. Head- 
quarters: 270 Park Ave., New York. 


Finishers Plan for Emergency 
Concentrated national emergency 
efforts are being planned by the 





Bates Rippelastic, the first 
elasticized fabric to be sold by 
the yard for home sewing, cuts 
easily without popping, and 
even a beginner can do an ex- 
pert fitting job without pains- 
taking care. Its rich texture is 
creating new uses for cotton for 
home sewing, and its soft easy 
feel next to the skin is one in- 
dication that its popularity will 
continue, according to Bates 
Fabrics, Inc. Pictured here is 
one of the two patterns de- 
veloped by the McCall Cor- 
poration especially for Rippe- 
lastic. The elasticized fabric 
washes well, never needs iron- 
ing, and its elasticity lasts the 
life of the fabric, the manufac- 
turer stated in the announce- 
ment. 





RIPPELASTIC, ELASTICIZED COTTON BY BATES 
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REEVES Vari-Spin Drive... 


by far the quickest way to change cylinder speeds 


To change speeds, simply turn a screw 


Eliminates downtime and troublesome pulley Mills report outstanding results wseh this new 

changes. simplified drive . . . the minimum o1 ands down 
at the highest possible production rate! 

Speed changed without stopping the machine. Speed adjustment with the Reeves drive is 

stepless and infinite within its range—2'2:1. 

This wide range covers operating speeds for all 

Full lubrication assures free-moving parts. yarn sets. Slightest speed changes can also be 


i a 2 ae made to compensate for excessive tension and 
s setting is accurately maintained. for humidity or temperature variations. 


Compact —nests into narrow aisles. The REEVEs drive is so positive that returns to 
previous cylinder speeds within a fraction of an 


Uses any standard constant speed motor and rpm are secured. The design is so simple that 

only one belt. installation and maintenance are quick and easy. 
Get complete information. Write today for Vari- 
Spin Bulletin T61A-501. 


Speed changes always immediate and positive. 


accurate - variable REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


e 1" a Shee OF A Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 
Contdl 
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National Association of Finishers 
of Textile Fabrics, Finishers are 
better prepared than during World 
War II to do their part, according 
to Arthur G. Poor, who was re- 
elected association president at 
the 37th annual meeting of the 
association at Hotel Statler, New 
York City. 


Parts Manufacturers Get Priori- 
ties. Textile and sewing machinery 
manufacturers will be authorized 
to use priority ratings to obtain 
metal to make maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating parts (MRO), 
under a system on which the Na- 
tional Production Authority is 
working. 


Knitting Mills Foresee Labor 
Shortage. The available supply of 
manpower will be a_ growing 
problem to the knitted outerwear 
industry in 1951, according to 
Sidney S. Korzenik, executive 
director of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. Fewer op- 
eratives are available than in 1941 
to produce materials for the de- 
fense program, and there are no 
labor reserves from which to 
draw, he asserted. 


Rayon Production Capacity. The 
capacity of the rayon producing 
industry in the United States in 
mid-November 1950, totaled 1,- 
306,000 pounds on an annual basis, 


according to the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Capacity of American 
producers has increased approxi- 
mately 9 per cent since the end of 
1949. 


QM Urges Vat Dye on Wool. Of- 
ficials of QMC are emphasizing 
the importance of vat dyeing for 
the large quantities of serge and 
shirting now being ordered and 
the large amounts to come. 


Cannon to Head Textile Mills 
Information Group. C. A. Cannon, 
president of Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C., is to act as 
chairman of the Textile Mills In- 
formation Committee. Mr. Cannon 
succeeds the late G. Ellsworth 
Huggins. 


Textile Degrees Awarded at 
Clemson. The Clemson College 
School of Textiles awarded de- 
grees to 72 seniors at midterm 
commencement exercises on Janu- 
ary 28 in the college auditorium. 


Washington Office for Under- 
wear Institute. An office is to be 
established in Washington for the 
Underwear Institute, according to 
an announcement by Roy Cheney, 
president of the Institute. The 
new office will be provided to 
cope with legislative problems 
arising during the current emer- 
gency. 


Lif” 
/W BRIEF 


Textile Education — Technolo- 
gists or Technicians. Educators in 
the textile field are questioning 
the sagacity of the current trend 
toward more and more degree 
granting textile schools, There is 
crying need for both vocationally 
trained textile technicians and tex- 
tile technology degree holders. 
However, educational facilities for 
the short diploma granting courses 
are disproportionately small com- 
pared to college level textile 
schools. 


Quality Control Meet, On Fri- 
day, April 13, 1951, at the School 
of Textiles, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., a quality control 
meeting is planned for interested 
persons in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and other states. This will be the 
second meeting of this Quality 
Control Group which first met at 
Gastonia, N. C., last fall (see pages 
90-93, TI for Nov., 1950). Program 
includes discussion of neps and 
cotton, developments in opening 
equipment, plant management 
with statistical quality control, ef- 
fect of card licker-in speed on qual- 
ity, and the Shirley Analyzer. De- 
tails may be obtained from Clyde 
E. Moss, Firestone Textiles, Gas- 
tonia, N, C. 





Statement of union agent th&t 
employees who failed to join 
union 
their jobs” constitutes coercion 
of employees by union. 


Walsh-Healey Public 
ment contract in excess 


goods contracted for are in 


must be manufactured, and (2) 
to contracts contemplating pur- 


amount. 





“would eventually lose 


Con- 
tracts Act applies (1) to govern- 
of 
$10,000 regardless of whether 


existence at time of award or 
chases of goods in excess of 


$10,000, although shipments un- 
der the act fall short of that 


LABOR RULINGS OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Discharge based on poor at- 
tendance for illness over ex- 
tended period is upheld by ar- 
bitrator, since employer “should 
be under no obligation to retain 
an employee who is so habitual- 
ly ill or suffering from injury 
as to make his services of little 
value to the company.” 


Union fines for non-attend- 
ance at meetings are not “peri- 
odie dues” within the meaning 
of LMRA, and union’s demand 
for discharge of employee for 
failure to pay fines and em- 
ployer’s compliance constituted 
unfair labor practice by both. 


job training. Arbitrator holds 


on the basis of seniority and 
ability. 


Senior qualified bidders are 
entitled to vacancies and em- 
ployer may not assign “train- 
ees” to them in order to give 


that if the trainees filled the 
jobs, employees would be pre- 
vented from gaining promotion 


Discharge for gross careless- 
ness in performance of job is 
upheld based on work record 
that employee previously had 
received reprimands for “care- 
lessness and incompetent work- 
manship.” 
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RELIANCE 


"Drive by RELIANCE” means 
PEAK PRODUCTION at LOWEST COST 


on any textile range! 





There are good reasons why so many modern textile range drives 
are engineered by Reliance! Take ‘the advantages inherent in the 
Reliance V*S Drive, add the Reliance know-how of over 30 years 
of specialization in planning range drives, and the result is always 
peak production at lowest cost. 


Operating from A-c. circuits, the All-electric Reliance V*S Drive, 
offering quick, smooth starting and stopping and regulation of 
speed and tension can be adapted to any requirements. Consult a 
Reliance Application Engineer early in your consideration of new 
equipment or your modernization of existing equipment! Write 
for Bulletins 311 and D-2101. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


LECTRIC AND 
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THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Prepared by a man who is closely identified with the teetile industry. 


Improved Public Relations 


THE WRITER of this column 
moves around over the coun- 
try quite a bit, and since most of 
this traveling is done in the textile 
areas he probably encounters a 
higher percentage of textile people 
than would the average traveling 
salesman. This is especially true 
because your reporter’s interests 
lie with textiles, and about the 
only full-time jobs he has ever 
had have been in this industry. 

In these travels we have heard 
countless textile men talk about 
the need for public relations and 
the great value of having the 
newspapers on the side of the in- 
dustry. There seems to be an ap- 
preciation of the fact that we 
shall receive better treatment in 
Washington and in the capitals of 
all of the textile states if we have 
public opinion on our side. The 
formation of the Textile Industry 
Committee on Public Relations 
several years ago accentuated and 
pointed out this new emphasis. 

At the same time, however, as 
we make these travels to and fro 
across the New England states and 
the southern states, we also en- 
counter quite a few newspaper- 
men whose responsibility is the 
collection of printable information 
from the general public. Some of 
these specialize in industrial news, 
and others are reporters for small 
town newspapers; thus they are 
responsible for stories involving 
local corn huskings, the shower 
tended the banker’s daughter, and 
the burning of Farmer Brown’s 
barn. They all have one thing in 
common, however, and this is that 
their jobs depend upon their 
ability and skill in the gathering 


of news items and in the writing 
of these items for public consump- 
tion. 


Another Viewpoint 


The startling thing about all 
this, and actually the “meat” of 
this little article, is that the textile 
people have such an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of the meaning 
of public relations from the idea 
of the newspapermen. There are 
still quite a few textile executives 
who think of public relations as 
being divided into two categories: 
(1) Trying to keep all unfavorable 
news out of the paper; (2) “Bawl- 
ing out” the editor of the paper— 
or the reporter—when unfavor- 
able news does appear. 

Newspapermen, on the other 
hand, take the viewpoint that the 
press has a public duty to perform 
and that it must report the news 
objectively without fear and with- 
out bias. 

It is not always a simple matter 
to reconcile these two viewpoints. 

In defense of the working press, 
it should be pointed out that one 
of the things which has dis- 


tinguished this nation from nearly 
all other nations of the world is 
the fact that its citizens enjoy cer- 
tain freedoms. We do not mean 
the New Deal’s various freedoms 
because, as we have pointed out 
on other occasions, few men ob- 
tain freedom from want, fear, etc. 
without many years of hard work. 
We do mean, however, that the 
American people have for several 
hundred years enjoyed freedom of 
religion, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of 
the press. 

Most of the newspapermen we 
know are highly resentful of any 
indication that attempts are being 
made to infringe upon these free- 
doms, and especially upon the last 
one named. Their job, they con- 
tend, is to look at the world’s 
bravery and cowardice, its come- 
dies and its tragedies, and to re- 
port what they have seen. 


One Specifie Complaint 


Practically all old-time news- 
papermen agree that things have 
changed for the better in the tex- 
tile industry. Time was when it 
was about as much as a reporter’s 
life was worth to ask a mill execu- 





“The cloths demanded by the 
services today are all top lux- 
ury fabrics—parade ground 
cloths,” wrote one woolen mill 
executive recently. “. . . the ex- 
pense to create them is placing 
a real cost on the government.” 

He proposed modification of 
some cloths, especially outer- 
wear. 





Proposes Modification 


of Uniform Fabrics 


“It is not right,” he said, “that 
these service agencies pass off 
the requests (for modification) 
by the stock answer ‘nothing is 
too good for the boys.’ By modi- 
fication nothing will be taken 
away from comfort or wear. We 
do not suggest cloths as low in 
grade as those used by other 
world organizations either.” 
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IMPROVED 


Emery Twitchell Oils For 
SANFORIZED FABRICS 


Now...Emery Twitchell Oils 
7240 and 7250 Give You 


4 Extra Advantages 


1 IMPROVED COLOR and ODOR STABILITY... 


® will not yellow or stain fabrics. Cannot turn ran- 
cid on fabrics during storage. 
GREATER HEAT STABILITY... Major im- 
= provement in heat stability gives maximum 
resistance to volatilization and decomposition 
during processing. 
INCREASED RESISTANCE TO SALTING OUT... 
® compatibility with finishing additives such as 
salts and other weighting agents is improved con- 
siderably. 
GREATER REWETTING ABILITY... Faster re- 
® wetting increases fabric throughput . . . gives 
greater overall production efficiency during com- 


CHOOSE THE TWITCHELL OIL pression shrinkage. More uniform rewetting re- 


sults in uniform shrinkage. 
WHICH BEST MEETS YOUR REQUIREMENTS In addition to the major improvements listed 


above, these new Emery Twitchell Oils provide 
PRODUCT LUBRICATION pewerrne sorts STAINING the following characteristics: 
ate , FIBER LUBRICATION —The excellent lubrication 
Twitchell characteristics provide for easy and uniform rearrange- 
Very Good | Fastest None ment of the fibers during the preshrinking of fabrics. 
Prevent sticking at the shoes, enable increased process- 
Twitchell ing efficiency. 
7240 Excellent Fast {Moderate} None REWETTING—Hicgh rewetting speeds for faster ees . 
essing and uniform t rewetting of fabrics. Treated fabrics 
Twitchell retain rewetting properties ‘indefinitely. 
7231 Excellent | Medium | Slight None SOFTNESS — For various fabrics and finishes, Twitch- 
ell Oils provide the different degrees of softness 
required to meet specific needs. 









































For a recommendation to fit your particular need, contact our Sales Service Department. 
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tive for a story on anything, even 
the time of day. Now, however, the 
industry is spending thousands of 
dollars each year for public rela- 
tions, and many mills even employ 
men whose sole responsibility is 
the handling of public relations for 
that particular mill. 

One specific complaint we 
continue to hear, is that reporters 
who go to a mill for information 
are frequently shunted from one 
individual to another until they 
lose all interest in everything ex- 
cept trying to strike back at the 
system, or lack of system, which 
has delayed them and practically 
jeopardized their jobs. These re- 
porters feel that in every mill 
some individual on a high policy 
level should be delegated with the 
responsibility of talking to the 
the press. Many mills have such 
individuals, but frequently he is 
on a level about equal with the of- 
fice boy, and when asked the most 
insignificant question must neces- 
sarily reply that he “will have to 
talk to the president” before he 
can answer. 

The average small or middle- 
sized mill does not need a highly- 
paid public relations man. It does, 
however, need an executive who is 
fair-minded, who understands the 
problems of newspaper people, and 
who is vested with the authority 
to answer questions. In every mill 
office there are men who have 
these abilities, and all that is lack- 
ing is for the executive at the top 
of the line to issue the administra- 
tive directions which will establish 
a press contact. 

Is this asking too much? News- 
papermen have a job to do, and it 
happens to be writing news. Tex- 
tile men have a job to do, and it 
happens to be running textile 
mills. Certainly we need not take 
the attitude that “never the twain 
shall meet.” We in the textile in- 
dustry have made tremendous 
progress in improving our public 
relations but there are still many 
things we can do to obtain a more 
favorable publie reaction. The im- 
provement of our press relations 
is one of these things. 


Job Well Done 


No mention of public relations 
in the textile industry would be 
complete without a mention of the 


one individual manufacturer who, 
in recent years, has probably done 
more than any other single in- 
dividual for the promotion of bet- 
ter public relations. We believe it 
was in 1946 that G. Ellsworth Hug- 
gins, president of Martel Milis 
Corporation, with ¢extile plants 
located in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, became so aroused 
over the apathy regarding this 
subject that he became instru- 
mental in organizing the Textile 
Industry Committee on Public Re- 
lations. 

We had many conversations 
with Mr. Huggins on this subject, 
and we found him first to admit 
that he had been as lax in this con- 
nection as anyone else. At the 
same time, he understood that the 
first requisite for the correction of 
the situation was the realization 
that the situatiém needed cor- 
recting. Thus it\-was that he be- 
came a valiant worker for im- 
proved understanding of the tex- 
tile mills. 

It was felt that an organiza- 
tion outside the scope of activities 
of the several trade associations 
might be considered as more un- 


biased, and for that reason his 
Committee was unaffiliated with 
any other groups. It will be re- 
called that the Committee operates 
on subscriptions obtained from in- 
dividual plants. The spending of 
the money is controlled by the 
Committee and the professional 
work is handled through a public 
relations agency, Dudley, Ander- 
son & Yutzy, of New York City. 

With these thoughts in mind, 
those who did not know Mr. Hug- 
gins personally can readily ap- 
preciate the feeling of sorrow 
which pervaded the textile indus- 
try when news came of his death. 
In recent years, perhaps no textile 
man has contributed more gener- 
ously of his time and his energies 
than has Mr. Huggins, Although 
well beyond the prime of life, he 
did not spare himself in perform- 
ing what he considered his duty 
toward improving public relations 
for the textile industry. 





Mar. 14-16—Spring meeting, Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials, American 
Society for Testing Materials, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mar. 24—Spring meeting, Textile Op- 
orotee, xecutives of Georgia, Har- 
rison Hightower Textile Engineering 
Building, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Time: 9:30 AM. 
Subjects: carding and spinning. 


Mar. 29-31—2nd annual meeting. Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
inc., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. 


April 2-5—Spring meeting, American 
Society of Mechanica! Engineeers, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


April 12-14—Annual meeting, Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers ssociation, 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
April 13—2nd meeting of the Quality 
Control Group, School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, Wa 


April 16-18—6th annual convention, 

ra aa dh Society of Lubrication 
Saqnowre, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


April 17-20—20th National Packaging 
Exposition, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 28-May 5—National Cotton Week. 


April 28-May 20—Iinternational Textile 
Exhibition, Pare des Expositions, 
Lille (Nord), France. 
April 30—47th annual meeting, Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
ye Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 


April 30-May 1—1l14th Hosiery Industry 
Conference, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 30-Ma A 4—Knittin 
bition, Atlantic City 
torium. 


Arts Exhi- 
. J.) Audi- 





| 30-May 4—National Materials 
a Exposition, International 
Amphitheater, Chicago, Ill 


April 30-May 11—British Industries 
Fair, Londen and Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 


May 16-18—Annual convention, Cotton 
Manutacturers Association of Geor- 
ia, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, American 
Society for vooee Materials, Chal- 
ponte Yiaddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


June 21-23 — Annual convention, 
Southern Textile a og May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Oct. 4—Sixth annual meeting, Carded 
Yarn Acssolaas pam -, Carolina Ho- 
tel, Pinehurst, 


Oct. 17-19—Annual convention, eri- 
can Association of Textile oa 
ne. Coogee Hotel Statler, New 

or’ 
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with the high-cpeed FACE DRIVE 
——HEADLESS PACKAGE— ———TWISTER—. 





Yes, it’s a fact—yarn twisted on the U.S. 
Acme Face Drive Twister goes DIRECT 
to the quilling or high speed warping 
operation without redrawing! It’s a time 
and cost saver, a production booster that 
turns out top quality knotless packages 
from 1-lb. to 1%2-lb. WRITE FOR, 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ... 


U.S. TEXTILE MACHINE CO. 


700 GILLIGAN ST. 
SCRANTON 8, PENNA. 








We Never Know 

When copies of TI fail to reach a 
subscriber because he has moved and 
has given us no new address, the 
copies are returned to us by the post 
office. That happened recently on a 
copy to Chicago, but when we opened 
the TI wrapper—there was no TI; 
inside was a copy of “Ebony.” 

Something new all the time. 


Belt Dresser 

“Would you kindly inform us 
where we may purchase an automatic 
belt dresser as described in the 
December 1950 issue?” 

J. HOWARD THOMPSON 

Barre Woole Combing Co., Ltd. 
South Barre, Mass. 

® Patent is owned by W. C. 
Waters, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga. 


Splicing 

“Your issue of December 1950 con- 
tains an article entitled ‘Splicing 
Plied Yarns’ by Horace L. Pratt 
which was of interest to us . . . possi- 
ble to furnish two more copies.” 

W. W. JOHL 

President 
Wm. Johl Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Mystic, Conn. 


Rats, Charts, and Waste 

“ ... Shall be obliged . . . send me 
reprints of ‘Aw, Rats,’ ‘Mill Per- 
formance Charts,’ and ‘Tips on 
Processing Cotton Waste.’” 

L. D. VORA 

Asst. Spin. Master 
Empress Mills 
Nagpur, India 

> All articles requested appeared 
in October 1950. Reprints available 
only on “Rats.” 
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Don‘t Burn ‘em 


Many mills file their copies of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for ref- 
erence because much of the 
published material is valuable 
throughout the years. Paper is be- 
coming scarce. So if you do not re- 
tain your copies of TI, please don’t 
destroy them. 

You can criticize ’em, cuss ’em, 
stack ’em, or anything else, but 
please don’t burn ’em. Paper brings 
a good price on the waste paper 
market. Ready outlets are Boy 
Scouts, civic organizations, schools, 
and churches, 

During the last war paper was 
in short supply. Many magazines 
had to go to cheaper grades, plac- 
ing a burden on the reader. 

You will be doing a good turn to 
sell all waste paper through one 
of the bona fide outlets. 











Somebody Reads S&R 

“ .. in your January 1951 issue 
[S&R] I note reference to an article 
which appeared in an earlier issue, 
entitled ‘Practical Quality Control 
System’ by Frank L. Byrd. Somehow 


I overlooked this article and I am 
unable to locate it in my file of back 
copies of your magazine. Will you 
kindly tell me the issue and page 
number where I will find the subject 
article?” 


MILL NAME WITHHELD 
> June ’50, p95-98. Index of 
articles, which appears with each 
December issue, will list other in- 
formation on quality control. 


Annunciator System for Tricot 
“ ... ‘Annunciator System Saves 
Time’ . would appreciate your 
forwarding this copy to us.” 
BETTY W. FEE 
Philip Wick Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Warping Article 

“ |. would appreciate it very much 
if you would send me three reprints 
of the article, ‘The Maintenance and 
Operation of Cotton System Warping 
Equipment as Used with Magazine 
Type Cone Creels,’ by John C. Bo- 
dansky, as appeared in your January 
51 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES.” 

LANE C. DRYE 

Asst. Supt. 
Linn Mills Co. 
Landis, N. C. 


» Reprints are available. 





The opportunity for salesman- 
ship is greater than ever. 

One of TI’s advertisers was 
pondering his 1951 plans and 
wondering how he could cash in 
more effectively on his advertis- 
ing. His idea of reasonable sales 
results was shattered when one 
of his men who had retired was 
replaced with a new man who 
started producing unexpected 
business. 

A check revealed the new sales- 
man was calling on accounts 
which his predecessor had passed 
by . .. a further check showed 
the other “salesman” was in an 





“Yes sir, the opportunity is here for intelligent selling .... . 


established route and rut, calling 
on only those whom he had been 
seeing for many years. The new 
man was using sales folders and 
showing ads to answer buyers’ 
questions; the oldsters had used 
hardly any of this sales material. 

It reminded us of another 
company that had started adver- 
tising in TI and was alert enough 
to ask us to write to their salesmen 
and explain the value of the ad- 
vertising to them, and a letter 
came back promptly from one of 
the men thanking us for our com- 
ments. This company believes in 
merchandising their advertising 
to their own organization. 


Trying times are undoubtedly 
ahead. Watch the salesmen who 
call on you . . . particularly those 
with material shortages and de- 
livery problems. Some may be 
able to give you suggestions on 
maintenance to prolong the life 
and efficiency of the equipment 
they have put in your mill... 
some will have service angles to 
offer . . . some will be apologizers 
only .. . some won’t even call. 

Yes sir, the opportunity is here 
for intelligent selling so that you 
will welcome the call of the real 
salesman ... and he and his com- 
pany and you will benefit from the 
relationship.—M.L.D. 
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In a fencing foil... or a Spring-Beard Needle, 
flexibility is essential. 

Textile Spring-Beard Needles provide a unique 
combination of strength and flexibility. Every dimen- 
sion—length, width, thickness, taper—is carefully 
calculated in direct relation to the resiliency of the 
steel and the job the needle must do. 

Flexibility is another of the many advantages ob- 
tained through Textile’s quality controls—automatic 
and electronic—which constantly check each stage of 
production. You'll see the difference in better fabrics, 
increased profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PENNA, 


“Textile 
SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


For Full Fashioned and Warp Kuitting 
When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES « MARCH, 1951 








ACTIVITY VECTOR ANALYSIS test under dis- 
cussion between interpreter and the person who 
takes it. Although this is not always possible or 
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Job Placement 


practical, it opens wide areas for helping people 
who have weaknesses which have handicapped 
them or strengths which have gone unexploited. 


Aetivity Vector Analysis 


MANY progressive manufacturing 

companies doing business to- 
day buy insurance policies on the 
future by setting up a research de- 
partment. They will tell you, if 
you ask, that only by constant 
progress—the end result of re- 
search—can they hope to keep 
pace with their competitors and 
continue to grow. 

So they research machinery for 
better, more economical ways of 
making their product. 

They research their product for 
new and better things te make 
which will appeal to the buying 
public. 

They even research this buying 
public to determine what it wants, 


——a forward step in human research 


By BILL EASTMAN 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 


EXCLUSIVE 


+ 


then make an effort to meet its 
demands. 

In fact they research just about 
everything except the one thing 
which makes the whole thing 
tick . . . the little guy who runs the 
machine which makes the product 
which provides the funds which 
support the research which etc., 
etc., just like the house that Jack 
built. 

Or, more simply, it amounts to 
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just this: When a loom goes sour, 
it is not just discarded and a new 
loom moved in; it is fixed. In fact, 
there are specialists, “fixers,” who, 
by their very name, assure the 
performance of the loom. Yet if the 
weaver who runs the loom goes 
sour, the accepted practice is “Fire 
the so-and-so” and get a new 
weaver. Weaver “fixers” are few 
and far between—to the point of 
being non-existent. 

All this (despite the simple 
logic) money and time are being 
spent on the lesser investment, the 
loom the weaver runs. 

And it is simple logic. The 
amount of money paid the weaver 
during the 20 years a company 
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takes to amortize the cost of his 
looms, usually runs from double to 
triple the loom cost, at least in 
worsted textiles. 


Efforts in Human Research. 
Many companies have made an at- 
tempt to correct this imbalance be- 
tween machinery and human re- 
search. By and large, however, 
they ‘were able to scratch only the 
surface with such things as eye 
examinations, finger dexterity 
tests, careful interviewing pro- 
cedures, and follow-up processes 
which were aimed at trying to dis- 
cover “on the job” characteristics. 

Almost no one attempted to 
probe beneath externals to try to 
discover what lay beneath . . . in 
other words, to measure tempera- 
ment in an effort to match a man 
to a job. 

Some few tried, but the process 
was so long, so complicated, or so 
costly, it could not be used on a 
day-to-day basis at all levels. 
Everyone knew the temperament 
factor had a large bearing on a 
man’s success in a job situation 
but there were no measures avail- 
able to give the clues. In fact, 
most of those working in the field 
of human research were pretty 
well convinced temperament was 
so complicated, so complex there 
could never be any short-cuts, that 
only by giving batteries of tests, 
conducting lengthy interviews 
using well-defined techniques, 
could a person’s temperament be 
brought into the light. 


Measuring Temperament. For- 
tunately for those who are con- 
vinced human research should take 
its rightful place along side of ma- 
chinery research, a new tempera- 
ment measure has been devised 
which shows great promise. The 
product of 15 years of continuing 
research by a qualified industrial 
psychologist, plus more years of 
careful and conscientious valida- 
tion, this measure has won many 
friends since it was first made 
available to industry about two 
years ago. 

Called Activity Vector Analysis 
by its author, Walter V. Clarke of 
Barrington, R. I., it is usable on a 
day to day basis for screening all 
applicants at all levels. The appli- 
cant can take the test in less than 
10 minutes. Scoring and inter- 


TAKING THE TEST. Less than 10 minutes of his time were required 

to complete the single-sheet form. Scoring and interpreting the test 

will take another 5 to 10 minutes. Despite its deceptive simplicity, 

Activity Vector Analysis is rolling up an impressive record for its 
high degree of accuracy at Bachmann Uxbridge. 


preting the test takes another five 
minutes. 

No psychologists are needed to 
interpret the tests. Men selected 
from each organization are trained 
to administer, score, and interpret. 
There are no time-consuming de- 
lays during which the tests are 
sent away for scoring and inter- 
pretation. If an immediate answer 
is needed as to whether an appli- 
cant is temperamentally suited for 
a particular job, it can be de- 
termined in the aforementioned 15 
minutes. 

Naturally, before a man can be 
recommended to a specific job, the 
job must be studied to determine 
its temperament characteristics. 

In places using Activity Vector 
Analysis, the old adage “He’s a 
square peg in a round hole” takes 
on new meaning because when this 


situation becomes apparent, a 
means is at hand to find a square 
hole for the square peg. 

Quite naturally, the first ques- 
tion asked by those interested in 
the test, especially anyone who has 
any knowledge of psychologicai 
testing procedures is: “Is the test 
valid?” It looks too simple, too un- 
complicated to be true. Yet there 
is, after one understands it, no 
aura of mysticism about it because 
it can be explained in rational, 
logical terms. 

The author of Activity Vector 
Analysis can produce literally 
mountains of validation material, 
much of it couched in terms too 
technical for the layman to under- 
stand. Possibly of more importance 
is the question, ‘““How does Activity 
Vector Analysis work in the 
plant?” 
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CHARTING THE TEST SCORES. Form as shown is used and in- 

terpreter is ready to go to work. Although meaningless to those who 

have not had the training program necessary for certification as a 

user of Activity Vector Analysis, the pattern reveals to the interpreter 

the many facets of the person’s temperament and indicates to him the 

job possibilities where the person can be expected to reach his high- 
est potential. 


Plant Usage. Each user of Ac- 
tivity Vector Analysis, to date, is 
most enthusiastic about the per- 
formance of the test. Its scope has 
been greatly enlarged. Selection 
and placement is first, but addi- 
tional uses are being found every 
day. The field of safety is being 
thoroughly explored, and there are 
gratifying signs that much pro- 
gress will be made in this area. So- 
called “accident prone” people can 
be removed from machines or 
places which constitute hazards. 

Absenteeism has been discov- 
ered to result frequently from mis- 
matches of temperament and job. 
Success has been almost spec- 
tacular in many cases where ma- 
chine operators were promoted to 
responsible positions, many times 
over the objections of certain seg- 
ments of management. 

Fundamentally, the performance 
of the test must be related closely 
to the experiences of each user as 
an individual, and interpreted in 
the light of what he has been able 
to accomplish with it. What fol- 
lows then, based on the personal 
experiences of the writer of this 
article and using the test on a day- 
to-day basis, is the story of a great 
many successes—some failures. 


Experience at Bachmann Ux- 
bridge. We have been using the 
Activity Vector Analysis program 
in our mills for more than a year. 


During that time I have personal- 
ly administered more than 2,500 
tests. In discussing the tests with 
those people who took them, I 
have been called wrong less than 
5% of the time. There have been 
instances where emotional dis- 
turbances have distorted the pic- 
ture to the extent where interpre- 
tation was difficult or impossible. 
Eliminating these, the 5% figure 
is greatly reduced. It has been my 
experience that in a_ literally 
amazing number of cases, the tests 
have been most accurate, so accu- 
rate, in fact, that this analyzer has 
frequently been hesitant to report 
what he sees. 

The tests have been used to fill 
jobs at all levels. Our failures as 
compared to our successes have 
been so few it has been difficult 
for even skeptics to find fault. 
Actually, some of our infrequent 
failures have resulted not from the 
test’s accuracy, but from the fail- 
ure of the interpreter to take into 
consideration all aspects of the 
picture he saw in front of him. 

Two comprehensive job studies 
using Activity Vector Analysis 
have now been completed. These 
reveal, perhaps better than any- 
thing else, what can be expected 
of the test. 

One hundred fourteen sewers 
(menders) were given the A.V.A. 
test. Using only those findings, an 
attempt was made to predict 
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which of the group would have 
above average and which would 
have below average earnings. 
After the selections were made, 
they were compared to the sewers’ 
actual piece rate earnings over 
three months. A.V.A. was right in 
over 80% of the estimates. There 
were only five bad misses in the 
group, the rest were borderline. In 
three of the five bad ones, there 
were emotional disturbances which 
colored the picture. 

From the findings of the test it 
was possible to establish standards 
which are now being used most 
successfully in the selection of 
both experienced sewers for work 
in our plants and in the selection 
of young people for training. 

It was also discovered that the 
manual dexterity requirements 
used for selection for many years 
are not valid. The prime require- 
ment for sewers is “sittability’— 
the ability to sit quietly over an 
eight-hour day without becoming 
nervous or finding it necessary to 
take too many trips to the smoking 
area or rest rooms. 

The outcome of the weaver tests, 
conducted along similar lines and 
involving over seventy weavers, 
showed 87% predictability on the 
above/below average scale. 

Attacking the problem in a little 
different way, a careful job an- 
alysis of loom fixing was made, 
using a form which converts the 
elements of a job into the vectors 
measured by the Activity Analysis 
Vector test. After setting up the 
loom fixer standards, it has been 
possible to make approximately 
half a dozen selections when job 
openings occurred. Every one of 
these has turned out well. In- 
cidental to the job analysis, after 
the standards were set up, many 
of those then employed as loom 
fixers were tested in an attempt 
to validate the standards. Almost 
without exception, the weak and 
the strong could be separated. In 
addition, three men were selected 
for promotion and advancement. 
All are winning the praises of their 
superiors. 


Other Applications for Analysis. 
A. V. A. has selected men at 
both high and low levels. A num- 
ber of salesmen who had tempera- 
ments compatible for that type of 
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Surveying world rayon pro- 
duction during 1950, the “Ray- 
on Organon” estimates that, 
based on reports from six to 
eleven months operation during 
the year, the total global output 
was approximately 3,500,000,000 
pounds, an all-time high level. 
The 1950 estimate represents an 
increase of 29 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Rayon filament yarn pro- 
duced throughout the world last 
year is estimated at 1,900,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 
16 per cent. Total world output 
of rayon staple last year is esti- 
mated to have been 1,600,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 
50 per cent, compared to 1949. 
Staple output, however, was 
only 50,000,000 pounds more 











World Rayon Production During 1950 


than the previous peak year of 
1941 when 1,550,000,000 pounds 
were produced, 


During the ffirst eleven 
months of 1950, the United 
States imported 80,575,000 
pounds of rayon staple, or over 
seven times as much as during 
the 1949 period and nearly 2% 
times the eleven months’ total 
in 1948. The larger imports, the 
“Organon” points out, have 
helped relieve the tight staple 
supply in this country. 


Rayon filament yarn is also 
coming into the country at an 
accelerated rate; but in relation 
to domestic output, the quanti- 
ties are small..Through Novem- 
ber, 5,083,000 pounds were im- 
ported. 














work, but who had little previous 
experience are showing great 
promise. Supervisors, designers, 
trainees, and others in many dif- 
ferent classifications are perform- 
ing as predicted. There are literal- 
ly hundreds of cases which could 
be cited. 

At lower levels, the test appears 
to be equally effective. For in- 
stance there was the deadly repeti- 
tive job which had changed hands 
five times in a period of weeks. 
The overseer was desperate. Aside 
from the repetition, there was the 
added distraction of. a group of 
girls working nearby. 

After a job analysis was made, a 
man content to do that kind of 
work was selected, As an added at- 
traction, a person with strong 
family attachments was picked. 
The result? The overseer has been 
to the personnel department sev- 
eral times in the months since the 
selection was made to praise the 
operative. The employee, in turn, 
says it is the best job he has ever 
had. 


The Negative Benefit. Perhaps 
one of the greatest benefits to be 
derived from the use of the A.V.A. 
analysis might be called a negative 
one, since it involves keeping out 
of our mills people who, when 
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tested, show up as emotionally un- 
stable, accident prone, or incom- 
petent. Admittedly, we may make 
a few mistakes, may miss a few 
good employees in our screening 
process, but on the whole, we be- 
lieve this particular aspect of the 
A.V.A. will pay great dividends as 
more and more of our working 
force is selected with the aid of 
A.V.A. 

It is impossible to tell the com- 
plete story of our use of A.V.A. 
For instance, it has been used 
successfully in many instances in 
discovering why a man who shows 
great promise fails to deliver. How 
a job transfer has literally per- 
formed a mircale. Because A.V.A. 
pinpoints what Is wrong in a man’s 
temperament, it offers wonderful! 
opportunities for helping him. 

It has brought to light such 
things as emotional conflicts which 
seriously handicap a man in the 
performance of his work. Once 
these conflicts are out in the open, 
the person can be aided in remov- 
ing them. It has revealed that some 
men can be transferred from plant 
to plant, job to job, without fear of 
jeopardizing their effectiveness. 
Others resist transfers, even pro- 
motions, if it means an interrup- 
tion of habit patterns which have 
been built up over the years. 


A.V.A. also shows clearly there 
are two distinct classes of people: 
leaders and followers. And when 
you try to make a leader out of a 
follower, or a follower out of a 
leader, the results will be most un- 
pleasant to see. 

In conclusion, this final story of 
A.V.A. 

It was my pleasure at the textile 
show to meet for the first time, 
many members of the editorial, 
sales, and business staffs of TEx- 
TILE INDUSTRIES. Activity Veccor 
Analysis was discussed and ex- 
plained to several. As a result, 
they expressed a somewhat re- 
luctant desire to take the test. 

Despite the noise and confusion 
and many visitors present at the 
TI booth, the men filled in the 
simple test form. They were scored 
right then and there, and analyses 
given verbally. 

The air of skepticism which per- 
vaded the booth during the dis- 
cussion became one of incredulity, 
when the opening remarks for one 
fellow’s analysis went something 
like this: “You need to slow down, 
you are entirely too nervous, too 
tense, your pattern shows that you 
are actually expending energy at 
a rate which is faster than you are 
replacing it.” 

It was at this point that the man 
turned to another and asked, “Did 
you tell him to say that?” It seems 
he had gone to a doctor only a few 
days before and had been told 
exactly what the test pattern, 
showed. 

To make a long story short, just 
about everyone on the TI staffs 
were A.V.A. tested, and in not a 
single instance was the analyzer 
called wrong. In fact, some of the 
people tested accused him of 
crystal ball gazing because of the 
uncanny way in which the test 
brought out things they felt were 
pretty well hidden. 

I am sure the large majority of 
the TI men tested are convinced 
they saw a valuable personnel tool 
in operation. It is not the be-all, 
end-all, but if used with intelli- 
gence, understanding, and thought- 
fulness, A.V.A. has great possibili- 
ties and is a step in the right di- 
rection in reducing the imbalance 
which now exists in most com- 
panies between machinery re- 
search and human research. 
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WHEN two ends of nylon are run 

together in making the heel 
and toe on Model K and similar 
machines, it is desirable to have 
the ends twisted together to pre- 
vent separation in knitting. The 
ends will twist together enough to 
prevent separation if they are fed 
from cones mounted one above 
the other. 

A satisfactory arrangement is to 
have one end pass through a tube 
and to a cone above where the 
two ends become twisted together. 
The tube does not have to be any 
special size; however a ™4-inch 
tube serves the purpose well. This 
arrangement permits the yarn to 
be drawn directly off the bottom 
cone, and yarn from the top cone 
twists around it, thereby prevent- 
ing separation of the two ends 
during knitting. The two ends are 
run together on the heel and toe 
yarns only. 

As shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, a tube is substituted 
for the yarn holder in the top 


Tip for makers of 


seamless nylon hosiery 


Modified Threading | 


To Knit Heel and Toe 


on Model K Machines 
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This practical suggestion was submitted as an entry 
in one of TI's “Kink” contests, One is in progress 


at this time. 


stand, and an additional bracket 
can be supplied to support the 
bottom yarn stand. The tube 
threader can be easily made in the 
mill shop and should save much 
time in threading the yarn from 
one cone through the other. 

The threader is made of No. 12 
galvanized soft wire, is 15 inches 
long, and has a small loop on top 
for hanging on the machine when 
not in use. The bottom end of.the 
threader is flat and has a small 
diagonal slot to hold the yarn in 
the threading operation. 

When the yarn runs out or 
breaks on the bottom yarn holder, 
the tube threader comes in handy. 
In use, the threader is inserted 
through the tube support on the 
top cone holder and extends 
through the bottom of the hollow 
tube. Yarn on the bottom stands 
is passed through the slot on the 
threader, drawn up through the 
top tube, and is tied to the end 
on the cone above. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 8243 
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For details, please turn to page 175. 


Details are shown in this and the 
sketch at the left above. 
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J. H. HENDERSON, JR. 
Piece Goods Dyer 
Russell Manufacuring Company 





A GOOD DYER once listed the 
things necessary to match a 
vat dyed piece goods shade—the 
right equipment, proper dyes and 
chemicals, plenty of time and 
patience, and plenty of cloth. He 
might have added that long ex- 
perience or an unusual knack for 
color matching on the part of the 
dyer helps considerably. 
When the Russell Manufacturing 
Company procured a DuPont type 
steamer for the Bleachery Division 
the equipment problem was mostly 
solved. Dyestuffs and chemicals 
were readily available. Patience 
: could be practiced but neither 
FEEDING THE LAB. STEAMER. George Smith, laboratory tech- time, cloth, experience, nor un- 


nician, is feeding a hand patch into the lab steamer. Gaston Nolen, usual abilities were available in 
assistant dyer, is lending a hand at the doffing end. sufficient quantity to make our 
color matching job an easy one. 

We had learned how to obtain 
results in the laboratory that were 
helpful in our jig work, but taking 
one jig out of production to match 
a shade was quite different from 
tying up an entire dyeing range to 
match a shade. The management 
of the Bleachery Division recog- 
nized this problem soon enough to 
provide a laboratory steamer along 
with the mill steamer, 

The laboratory steamer, which is 
of stainless steel construction, in- 
cludes a chemical pad, steamer 
unit, a set of squeeze rolls at the 
exit, and a small variable-speed 
power unit. Essentially, it creates 
heat and moisture conditions iden- 
tical to those created by the regu- 
lar mill steamer. 


CHEMICAL PAD on laboratory steamer (close-up). 





Duplicating Mill Conditions. The 
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Steamer 


mill procedure for vat dyeing 
woven goods is: pad on the pig- 
ment, flue dry, pass through 
chemical pad into steamer unit, 
cold rinse, oxidize, soap, rinse and 
dry—all continuously. The heart 
of the operation is the steamer. 

In the laboratory we weigh out 
the dye on precision balances, pad 
the pigment onto the hand patch 
through a home laundry hand- 
operated clothes wringer, and dry 
it rapidly and uniformly in a 
special metal cabinet outfitted 
with heating lamps. The dry pig- 
mented cloth is then attached to a 
leader tape and passed through the 
laboratory steamer chemical pad 
which contains a solution of hy- 
drosulfite and caustic identical to 
that used in the mill chemical pad. 
From the chemical pad it is fed 
automatically into the steam unit. 

The speed of the laboratory 
steamer can be so regulated that 
the time it takes for the passage 
of the hand patch through the 
steam unit can be made to close- 
ly approximate the time it takes a 
piece of woven goods to pass 
through the mill steamer. The 
hand patch is then removed from 
the leader tape, cold rinsed, oxi- 
dized, soaped, and rinsed in a 
beaker. All of these operations are 
carried out by the dye department 
laboratory technician, George 
Smith, who also does other special 
laboratory work for the bleachery 
in his spare time, 


Results with Laboratory Steam- 
er. The laboratory steamer re- 





CLOTHES WRINGER is used for dye pad in laboratory. 


MILL CONTINUOUS STEAMER UNIT. Strike-offs can be costly 
here. Laboratory steamer saves time, labor, cloth, and chemicals. 


sults have been most gratifying. In 
the first place, when a shade is 
matched using it, we can be fairly 
certain that the shade can be 
matched using the same dyes on 
the mill steamer. In the second 
place, the number of times that 
the laboratory results have per- 
mitted rapid mill matching of 
shades far out-number the times 
when the correlation between 
laboratory and mill results was 
poor. We have actually had as 
much shade discrepancy trouble 
between mill strike-offs and mill 
runs as we have between the lab- 
oratory result and mill strike-off. 
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A strike-off on a shade in the 
mill entails the same dye weighing, 
padding, drying, and steamer op- 
erations as a regular run. The only 
difference lies in the use of long 
pieces of leader cloth and short 
pieces of the goods to be dyed. This 
process consumes labor, production 
time, scarce cloth, chemicals, and 
dyestuff, 

For a medium shade, the pig- 
ment pad solution may cost as 
much as a dollar a gallon. A bad 
guess on the part of the dyer— 
and no matter how good he is, he’s 
guessing—can cause the loss of 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Dorr 


FIRST REPORTS of an American 

mill’s experience with the 
Duesberg-Bosson card, a machine 
developed from a background of 
over 115 years and which incor- 
porates many advanced features 
of its European prototype, comes 
from Dorr Woolen Co., Guild, N. 
H, Here, four tandem style, three- 
cylinder sets with automatic hop- 
per feeder, intermediate parallel 
fiber feed, Peralta machine, and 
tape condenser, have been in- 
stalled. 

In comparing the new cards 
with previous equipment, George 
A. Dorr, president, states: “We 
can say surely that we are 
now getting double the production 
of a 60/60 with Peralta rolls on 
our type of stock.” A portion of 
this increased capacity can be at- 
tributed to the wider, 7834” cylin- 
der and roller face width which 
this machine features, but many 
fundamentally good engineering 
practices built into the machine 
account for the balance. 

First impressicn is one of ap- 
parent structural rigidity in both 
stationary parts and light weight 
moving parts. Analysis of the con- 
struction confirms this. Closer in- 
spection reveals that components 
are generally machined to fine 
tolerances while more than cur- 
sory attention seems to have been 
given to the bearings. 

Located on the third floor of the 
mill, the massive 62’ 314” long 
and 11’ 8%” wide machines are 
supported by steel plate and heavy 
planking over structural steel 
beams, Head room is 7 6”. A 
114’ deep sheet metal pit is sunk 
in the floor beneath each doffer 
cylinder to allow clearance for the 
50” diameter roll which projects 
714” below floor surface. 

Carding machine frames are 
heavy cast iron sections mounted 
on machine finished cast iron floor 


as shown in the diagram below. 


y for erecting crews to be 


the second card. The pits accommodate the 50-inch doffer cylinders 


7% inches below the surface of the floor, 
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THE FIRST of the four new tandem style, three-cylinder, Duesberg-Bosson cards 
to be erected at Dorr Woolen Mills in Guild, N. H. Since this photo was made, the 
other three units have been placed in operation. Note the rails and sheet-metal- 
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Staff Prepared 


XCLUSIVE 


rails, The rails distribute the load 
uniformly throughout,gthe total 
length of the salad and are 
unique in that they provide for 
movement of each section of the 
card as an independent unit. 

When grinding, mounting card 
clothing, inspecting, repairing, or 
cleaning, the mobility afforded by 
these rails saves considerable time 
in separating or assembling sec- 
tions and insures instant realign- 
ment without effort. 


Construction, Cylinders and 
rolls do not vibrate at high speeds 
because of their uniform and bal- 
* anced construction. Workers and 
fancy rolls are composed of tubu- 


ae 
Woolen Installs New Wide Cards 


HIGH PRODUCTION Duesberg-Bosson machines feature, 

among other things, 7834” cylinder and roller face 
width, centralized pressure type lubrication, large capacity 
hopper, 36-inch metallic breast with automatic burr re- 
mover, pneumatically loaded Peralta rolls, and Belgian 
type parallel fiber intermediate feed. 


lar aluminum sections with steel 
journals. Their light weight facili- 
tates removal during card grind- 
ing. 

The arch members which sup- 
port workers, strippers, fancy 
rolls, and other members outside 
and around the cylinders are made 
of box sectional type cast iron 
construction. Poppet locks are de- 
signed to prevent rolls and bear- 
ings from getting out of adjust- 
ment after gauge setting. 

Machine cut gears are used 
throughout. These can be set to 
correct running clearance on all 
drives. Pulleys are machined and 
balanced. All other parts are pre- 
cision machined, thus permitting 


easy assembly and interchange- 
ability. 

Diameters of major rolls are: 
Breast ...... 36” 
Main cylinder ...0.9j§ 55” 
Doffer ~ 50” 
Worker ...... 855” 
Stripper nee 3 9/16” 
| 5 Spe TRE IE 

Main cylinders, doffer cylinders, 

and breast cylinders are mounted 
on self-aligning spherical roller 
bearings while other rolls and 
shafting are furnished with self- 
aligning ball bearings. On medium 
and slow speed rolls and shafts, 
self-aligning bronze bearings are 
used, 


Lubrication. It follows that such 
a complex, precision machine 
would call for a flawless and 
highly imaginative lubrication 
scheme. The cards at Dorr are 
completely equipped with a cen- 
tralized pressure type lubrication 
system devised by Lincoln Engi- 
neering Company, By means of it, 
a metered quantity of lubricant 


A LARGE CAPACITY HOPPER is 
provided in the automatic card feed- 
er. It holds from 150 to 200 pounds 
of stock. As shown in this side view 
of the hopper and breast section, 
units are mounted on rails so they 
can be separated from cylinders 
without disturbing alignment for 
convenience of inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair. The hopper may 
be rolled away, but the breast section 
must be cranked out by pinion gear, 
and rack. 
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BEARINGS are lubricated by a 
centralized pressure system which 
distributes lubricant through in- 
jectors (one for each bearing), the 
rate of flow of which may be 
regulated. Typical of the lubri- 
cating arrangement throughout 
the card is that shown in this 
close-up view of the scale pan 
which is designed to prevent 
over-weighing. 


is delivered through hundreds of 


capillaries to every 
plain, roller, or ball. 

Serviced in this network of cop- 
per pipes are more than 500 as- 
sorted high-speed, low-speed, 
heavy-duty, and hard-to-reach 
bearings. SL-3 lubricant injectors, 
which are adjusted and set by the 
operator for more or less output as 
required, meter the lubricant to 
bearings while the machine is 
running. 

Reliable and continual lubrica- 
tion of rotating members is indis- 
pensible to increased speeds and 
higher production within the 
limits of the card. The machine 
manufacturer points out, however, 
that a number of these machines 
have been furnished with other 
lubricating systems and are op- 
erating satisfactorily. 

At any speed, with dependable 
lubrication, life of motor drives 
and equipment is _ prolonged. 
Among other benefits which may 
be enumerated for the Lincoln 
system’s application on Dorr’s 


bearing— 
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AN AUTOMATIC BURR REMOVER is provided on the metallic 

breast. It collects burrs, dirt, and other foreign matter and then 

passes this material to one side of the machine by a traverse unit 

operating over a sheet metal trough (shown in photo) emptying into 
a container on the floor beside the machine. 


carding machinery are: no shut- 
down for lubrication, saves oiler 
labor, eliminates waste of oil by 
accurately controlling quantity 
used, and prevents contamination 
of machine parts and stock. 


Automatic Card Feeder. A large 
capacity hopper, having room for 
150 to 200 pounds of stock, is pro- 
vided in the automatic card feeder. 
The entire steel hooded feeder is 
mounted on wheels running on 
two rails. The unit may be moved 
away from the breast, making 
breast sections easily accessible. 

Sensitive feeding mechanisms 
keep weight and settings stabilized 
for prolonged periods. One of the 
first critical factors contributing 
to uniform feeding is the driven 
bottom apron which applies the 
wool stock firmly against a metal 
spike apron. This latter apron 
distributes stock uniformly to the 
scale pan, 

Adjustable take-up 
are provided for maintaining 
apron tautness. Large diameter 
pulleys, which drive the belts to 
which slats are copper riveted, 
tend to lengthen belt life by re- 
ducing flexing action. 

The spiked apron _§ stripping 
comb is balanced and mounted on 
bearings driven by an eccentric 
from the main shaft. This driving 
arrangement eliminates irregular 
stripping motions. Comb is 


sprockets 


mounted on stands that have a 
graduated scale for making cor- 
rections on both sides of the feeder 
to effect proper alignment with 
the lifting apron. 

Balanced at two points and on 
triangular members, the scale pan 
is the most critical governor of 
roving uniformity. It is designed 
to prevent over-weighing stock. A 
retaining pan, which is open while 
weighings are being made, is lo- 
cated below the doffing comb. As 
the scale pan overbalances, the re- 
taining pan closes and prohibits 
excess stock from falling into the 
scale pan. The retained material 
will enter the scale pan on the 
next cycle. 

The dumping mechanism for 
opening the scale pan is operated 
at regular intervals by cam mo- 
tion, Inertia is reduced by light 
weight, strong opening-and-closing 
levers. These devices assure iden- 
tical scale weighings. This, in turn, 
minimizes the probability of light 
and heavy roving weights off the 
same spool, 


Metallic Breast. A 36-inch diam- 
eter breast is furnished with three 
chain-driven worker rolls and 
three belt-driven strippers. The 
large cylinder is said to aid in 
gently opening stock, bringing 
about separation of the larger 
pieces at low surface speed with- 
out injury to staple. The breast is 
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belt-driven directly from first 
breaker cylinder. 

Worker and stripper roll bear- 
ings and poppet bearing supports 
are locked to arch members on 
adjustable pedestals. Bearings are 
sealed against infiltration of dust 
and oil leakage. After setting the 
dynamically balanced rolls, sup- 
ports are locked to the arch mem- 
bers, thereby preserving settings. 

The breast unit contains an 
automatic burr remover which 
collects all foreign substance, trav- 
ersing it to one side of the ma- 
chine where it is channeled into a 
trough and then dumped into a 
waste receptacle. 

A large licker-in between feed 
rolls and breast assures smooth, 
regular feed and effective transfer 
of stock. The garnett wire cover- 
ing of breast cylinder and other 
rolls is securely fastened to the 
operating surfaces, then ground 
true and concentric with the bear- 
ing fits, and finally brushed 
smooth to remove burred surfaces 


Peralta Rolls, Cards at Dorr are 
equipped with an improved Peral- 
ta machine in which top roll pres- 
sure is applied pneumatically rath- 
er than by spring pressure. The 
modification, developed by Fox- 
boro Company, consists of two air 
motors attached to the Peralta ma- 
chine by means of simple adapter 
plates.. Panel board controls in- 
clude pressure indicator, load-off 


and load-on air switch, pressure 
regulator, air strainer, gauge cock, 
and gauge damper. 

Specification loading can be 
duplicated exactly for every class 
of wool processed. Loading is ob- 
served on the pressure indicator 
which is calibrated from 0 to 100 
psi in unit graduations. Load or 
release is instantaneous. Dorr 
ordinarily loads to 25 psi, equiva- 
lent to 6000 pounds including dead 
weight of top roll. More pressure 
can be applied if needed. Source of 
air is the mill’s 80-pound air line. 

It is expected that the improved 
Peralta machine will mean longer 
life for press cylinders since un- 
equal loadings across the bearings 
are impossible with the Foxboro 
pneumatic loading system. 
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Intermediate Feed. After burr 
crushing, the web is laid full width 
on a Belgian type parallel fiber in- 
termediate feed. This unit is de- 
pended on for much of the final 
blending and uniform feeding of 
stock. Supported for almost its en- 


PERALTA ROLLS have been 
modified with a pneumatic top 
roll loading device. Crushing 


pressures are adjustable by finger- 
tip control on a panel board 
mounted on the machine. 


THE BELGIAN TYPE parallel 
fiber intermediate feed is de- 
pended upon for much of the 
final blending and uniform feed- 
ing of stock. Supported for almost 
its entire journey to the finisher 
section, the wool is conveyed in 
a broad band. 


tire journey to the finisher sec- 
tion, the wool is conveyed in a 
broad band. 

Fibers are laid on: the finisher 
feed apron in the same position 
and direction as delivered from the 
preceding doffer. Regardless of the 
position of the feed apron, the 
traverse motion is at a uniform 
rate. Adjustable counterweights 
permit the traverse apron as- 
sembly to function on minimum 
power. 

Bearings are self-aligning. Steel 
sprockets and roller chains pro- 
vide a positive drive. The inter- 
mediate feed is mounted on tracks 
and can be rolled out of position 
when necessary. 


Tape Condenser. For Dorr’s re- 
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160 GOOD ENDS are delivered at the tape condensers 
on eight jackspools in four banks. Four false ends are 
returned to the feed by under-the-floor conduit sys- 
tem. Condenser may be conveniently backed away 


from finisher section. 


TAPE CONDENSER eccentrics have 11 points of ad- 
justment, easily accessible, and are equipped with a 
flywheel to aid in balancing. Each eccentric operates 
individually, so vibration is kept to a minimum. Note 
centralized pressure lubrication system injectors. 


quirements, 160 good ends (plus 4 
selvage ends returned to the hop- 


per via blower) are delivered to 8 
spools on the card’s single apron 
type condenser, The aprons meas- 
ure 40% inches inside circum- 
ference. They are supported by 
heavy rolls in addition to a tension 
roll inside the top apron. The 
tension roll maintains better sur- 
face contact between top and bot- 
tom aprons. The long aprons and 
the means for positive contact be- 
tween aprons assure more than 
adequate rubbing action. Spools 
are doffed at 15 inches diameter. 

Bearing housings and support- 
ing brackets are located on ma- 
chined surfaces. Each eccentric 
operates individually. Eleven 
points of adjustment affecting ec- 
centrics are easily accessible. A 
flywheel at the top of the eccen- 
tric shaft may be adjusted for fine 
balance, A lower ball bearing ab- 
sorbs eccentric shaft thrust, fur- 
ther steadying against tendencies 
to vibrate. As a result of good 
balance, there is little or no vibra- 
tion and speeds up to 500 rpm are 
possible. 

Normal tape stretch is taken up 
by a calibrated adjustment unit. 
Tape dividing rolls are mounted 
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in self-aligning type ball bearings. 
Aprons can be readily adjusted. 
The speed of each bank of aprons 
may be independently set. Also 
controllable are the speed and 
length of traverse of yarn loop 
shafts. Winding drums are driven 
by V-belts and an adjustable 
pitch expansion pulley. 


Drive. The machine is powered 
by two 10 hp Westinghouse syn- 
chronous motors through V-belt 
directly to first breaker and 
finisher cylinder shafts. Measure- 
ments show that only 4 and 6 
horsepower, respectively, are re- 
quired for the two sections at peak 
loads, This power conservation 
stems from a combination of good 
machine and bearing design with 
proper lubrication. 

The modified synchronous drive 
exploits to fullest advantage the 
low degree of inertia and re- 
sistance developing from balanced 
cylinders and frictionless bearings 
found in the Duesberg-Bosson. 
Breaker and finisher sections start, 
run, slow down, and stop in unison. 
This important aspect allows un- 
interrupted delivery of web from 
breaker to finisher card. One of 
the consequences is the elimina- 





tion of intermediate feed alley 
tenders. 


25 per cent variation in speed 
by motor control alone is obtain- 
able by resetting a rheostat lever 
on the panel board. One control 
cabinet is used for the two motors. 
Among other characteristics of this 
drive are: each section can be 
driven independently; cards can 
be ground in reverse; braking ac- 
tion of the synchronous motors 
will decelerate the machine to a 
quick stop when necessary. 


Driving units are arranged for 
a broad range of doffer speeds as 
well as worker rolls and feed rolls. 
Velocities of each of these sub- 
assemblies are independently regu- 
lated, thus making it possible to 
vary operating conditions or card- 
ing action in order to obtain best 
results from a given lot of stock. 
Dorr is experimenting with sev- 
eral speed combinations, in con- 
junction with cylinder speeds of 
from 92 to 120 rpm. 


Two completely oil sealed comb 
boxes are equipped with roller 
bearings. Belt driven with step 
pulleys, these combs can run at 
speeds approaching 2000 rpm with 
insignificant vibration, The angle 
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of blade movement may be ad- 
justed and set. 


Other Effects. Cards are stripped 
by the Abington method every 12 
hours or less depending on the 
stock, Permanent vacuum nozzle 
traverse mechanisms are attached 
to the card frames and service all 
cylinders and doffers. A flexible 
hose coupling is located in the 
intermediate feed alley. Pits un- 
derneath doffer cylinders are 
cleared by means of the flexible 
hose. 

Despite the relatively large 
dimensions of the card, two men 
can strip the card fully in 30 
minutes. The card can be brought 
back into full production with 
standard weight roving in five to 
ten minutes. Downtime for re- 
grinding is cut appreciably be- 
cause of the easy rail separation 
of components. 

In addition to high productivity 
and labor saving offered by this 
card, its carding action can be 
translated into terms of noticeable 
improvement in subsequent opera- 
tions. A 10 per cent rise in spin- 
ning production has been achieved. 
Weaving efficiency has also picked 
up as would be expected in the 
case of any good yarn. There has 
been a marked decrease in burling 
and mending as well. 

—@—— 


Textile Research 
Institute Projects 


Research assignments of the 
Textile Research Institute in- 
dicate the extensive and ex- 
panding scope of this organiza- 
tion’s activities. Among them 
are: fundamentals of warp siz- 
ing, cotton fiber damage 
studies, structure of cellulose, 
structure of starch, physical- 
organic chemical studies of cel- 
lulose, cotton fiber properties, 
fiber swelling properties, prop- 
erties and degradation of silk, 
properties of regenerated and 
synthetic fibers and yarns. Al- 
so, measurement of tension in 
textile processing, development 
of new instruments, review of 
research and development, two 
dimensional stress-strain studies 
of airship fabrics, static prop- 
erties of textile fibers, etc. 
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National Cotton Council Meets in Biloxi 
for 13th Annual Convention 


Staff Report 


Sixteen million bales of cot- 
ton is the production goal for 
1951, according to recommenda- 
tions and appraisals at the an- 
nual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council at Biloxi, Miss , 
January 22-24. The large crop 
quota ‘is needed to fulfill addi- 
tional military demands, in ad- 
dition to supplying the civilian 
market with the goods needed. 

According to speaker William 
Ruffin, president of Erwin 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C., and 
recently elected president of the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, production is the 
only answer to shortages, and 
taxes could hold inflation in 
check while industry geared 
for increased production. Mr. 
Ruffin stated further’ that 
credit controls should be im- 
posed immediately, and the 40- 
hour work week should be 
abandoned to step up produc- 
tion. 

Roger Fleming, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, told the 
group that the steps necessary 
to combat the basic elements of 
the inflation problem are to (1) 
increase production of many 
needed goods; (2) cut non-de- 
fense spending to the bone; (3) 
adopt a pay-as-we-go tax pro- 
gram, although it means dras- 
tically higher taxes; and (4) 
utilize strict consumer credit 
controls and other monetary 
and fiscal techniques for bring- 
ing the money supply in bal- 
ance with the available supply 
of goods. 

Recommendations for  pro- 
duction and marketing activi- 
ties were set forth by Claude 
Welch who stated that priority 
should be given to production 
of 16,000,000 bales of cotton for 


1951, in keeping with a bal- 
anced agricultural program. 
Council action was suggested to 
insure the means to produce the 
crop. A proposal was made to 
endorse a plan to import Mexi- 
can labor to harvest cotton 
crops in view of a shortage of 
farm labor in this country. 

Seventeen recommendations 
were submitted to the Council 
by Mr. Welch, and one proposal 
indicated that the Council 
should make further efforts to 
evaluate mill requirements for 
cotton. It was also suggested 
that the organization promote 
a program, whereby textile 
schools should have the means 
to distinguish fiber character- 
istics to aid in determining 
processing qualities, Mr. Welch 
asserted that the long staple 
quota for imported cotton should 
be reaffirmed at 10,000 bales, to 
be altered in accordance with 
prevailing conditions, 

A record attendance was 
noted at the meeting which was 
the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Council. 

The board of directors re- 
elected Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., to his fourth 
term as president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. Other 
officers re-elected were: Oscar 
Johnston, Scott, Miss., chair- 
man of the board; H. L. Win- 
gate, Macon, Ga., vice-presi- 
dent; A. L. Durand, Hobart, 
Okla., vice-president; L. T, Bar- 
ringer, Memphis, Tenn., vice- 
president; William Rhea Blake, 
Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president and secretary; W. T. 
Wynn, Greenville, Miss., treas- 
urer; and Lamar Fleming, 
Houston, Texas, and Robert 
Coker, Hartsville, S. C., ad- 
visers to the board. 


(For report of the Council-sponsored Cotton Research Clinic, please 
turn to page 169). 























THE MENDING MACHINE is simple, compact, can be easily located 

or moved to any place in the mill, and does not take up much space. 

The device is leased from the manufacturer who furnishes repeir 
parts under the lease agreement. 


Machine speeds full-fashioned mending opera- 


tion, is easy to use, and reduces labor turnover. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Staff Prepared 


FORMERLY twelve grey mend- 

ers were employed at Mari- 
etta Hosiery Company at Marietta, 
Ga. These operatives mended ap- 
proximately 750 dozen pairs of 
hose per week. In January 1950 
this company installed four Marvel 
mending machines, made by the 
Marvel Specialty Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Paducah, Ky. Now four 
grey menders mend picks and pull 
threads on 750 dozen pairs of hose 
per week, and these operatives 
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don’t average a full work week of 
40 hours. 

The mending machine consists 
of an electric motor and reduction 
gear, which drives a flexible shaft 
attached to the mender head. The 
mender head is fitted with 12 wire 
points arranged like spokes in a 
wheel. The wire points are bent at 
an appropriate angle to prevent 
snagging the hose while the hub 
rotates in performing the mend- 
ing operation (see accompanying 


illustrations). All parts, except the 
flexible shaft and mender head, 
are enclosed in a small housing 
which rests on the operator’s table. 
A foot-operated switch provides 
control of power supply to the 
mending machine motor. 


Mending Operation, In mending 
a pick or pull thread, the operator 
presses the foot switch to the “on” 
position, and the mender head be- 
gins to rotate; then the rotating 
wire points on the head are 
brought into contact with the 
damaged area of the stocking 
which is in position on the mend- 
ing cup. The rotating points are 
applied lightly so that they strike 
in line with the loop formation in 
such a way that tension on the 
threads is equalized throughout 
the damaged area, and the pull 
thread assumes its normal position 
in the fabric. 


Good Results. The mending ma- 
chines were secured from the man- 
ufacturer on a rental basis, and 
after one year of experience with 
them, the management at Marietta 
Hosiery Co. has found that the 
machines do a better job, the meth- 
od is much faster than those form- 
erly used, mending costs much 
less, and labor turnover has been 
reduced to nothing in the grey 
mending department. 


Easy to Operate. When the 
mending was done by hand, ap- 
proximately one month was re- 
quired to train each operative, and 
labor turnover was at the rate of 
one replacement per month. Some 
difficulty was experienced in try- 
ing to train the operatives to mend 
by hand, using a needle, and some 
of the menders became nervous 
due to the repetitious nature of 
scratching out picks and pulls con- 
stantly every day. 

Only one week is required to 
train an operator to use the Marvel 
device, and the work is much less 
tiring. A mender can reach a high 
level of proficiency in one month 
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for Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


by using the Marvel machine; 
whereas a hand mender had to 
have four to five months’ experi- 
ence to reach a comparable level 
of proficiency. 


Maintenance. Maintenance on 
the Marvel machine is negligible. 
Occasionally a point becomes bent 
on the mender head, and a new 
one has to be installed. A jig for 
this purpose is supplied free of 
charge by the machine manufac- 
turer, and all repair parts are 
furnished by the manufacturer 
without charge. Sometimes an 
operative drops the mender head 
and bends a point. 

The speed reduction gear, which 
operates between the motor and 
mender head shaft, should be 
packed with lubricant once a year. 
It is desirable to examine each 
machine once a month to deter- 
mine the mechanical condition of 
all parts, and it is essential to 
maintain the mender head points 
in perfect alignment. If the points 
become bent or misaligned, the 
work may be damaged, and the 
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DAMAGED HOSE is placed on mending cup, and the op- 

erative holds the mender head in position to start the 

mending operation. Note the large defect in the stocking 
and the wire points on the mender head 


MAJOR PARTS of the machine consist of an 


iectric motor and re- 


duction gear mounted in a small housing (right), and a flexible shaft 

equipped with mender head which extends from the housing for 

convenient use by the mender operative. A foot-switch on the floor 
controls the electric motor. 


operatives’ production will be de- 
creased considerably. 
No disadvantages 


have been 
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noted in using the Marvel ma- 
chines in mending since they were 
placed in operation in this plant. 


: x Xi 


THE MENDED STOCKING as it appears immediately 

after the job is completed. Note absence of any sign of 

pick or pull thread. Operator starts and stops machine by 
pressing foot-switch on floor under table. 
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Huntsville’s Vibration Problem 


EXCESSIVE vibration of textile 

mill building walls, when 
high speed looms are _ installed 
above the first floor, presents a 
problem of determining how to re- 
duce the wall movement. 

Up to this time, the engineering 
profession has endeavored to solve 
this problem by increasing the 
stiffness of the structure. The use 
of tie rods throughout the build- 
ing, either horizontally or diagon- 
ally, has been an accepted pro- 
cedure. The reduction of the ver- 
tical deflection of the floor beams 
has been accomplished’ by install- 
ing intermediate columns, thereby 
stiffening the structure in the area 
in which the columns have been 
installed. The use of exterior but- 
tresses, tied in to the structure at 
properly designed intervals has 
been used in a relatively large 
number of locations, 

In all of the procedures, there 
has been some success in each one, 
and there have been disadvantages 
of one kind or another in each in- 
stallation. 

The reduction of the span of the 
flooring system by the installation 
of additional columns has inter- 
fered with the floor space and re- 
duced the operating area available. 
The loosening of the tie rods in 
some cases has decreased their ef- 
fectiveness but by and far, of all 
of the stiffening mediums used, the 
buttresses seem to have fared the 
best of all. Of course, the disad- 
vantage of the buttress type of in- 
stallation, as a rule, is its cost. Here 
we must stop to indicate that the 
buttress type of installation, unless 
properly designed, will eventually 
loosen up, because as we increase 
the stiffness of the wall, there is a 
very good chance that the acceler- 
ation forces against the wall will 
also increase, and unless the con- 
nections between the structure and 
the buttress are positively in- 
stalled, there will be a loosening of 
the connection between the but- 
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WITH THE installation of high speed looms at Huntsville 

Manufacturing Co. came the problem of excessive 
vibration of mill building walls and floors. Mortar was 
loosening and occasionally a brick would fall out of the 
walls. Here are the details of the technique employed in 


alleviating the condition. 


By F. J. CRANDELL 
Assistant Vice-President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


exe 


tress and the wall over a period of 
years. 

As a casualty insurance com- 
pany writing compensation, public 
liability, and property damage in- 
surance, we are primarily inter- 
ested in the protection of the work- 
men and the control of property 
damage of our policyholders. If 
forced vibrations in the buildings 
become excessive to the point of 
being unsafe for the buildings, it 
also becomes unsafe for the work- 
men operating in the buildings. At 
the Huntsville Manufacturing 
Company our primary investiga- 
tion showed that the buildings 
were safe for the operation in- 
volved, but this continual move- 
ment of the structure was causing 
deterioration in the walls. It was 
therefore the desire of A. D. El- 
liott, vice-president of the Hunts- 
ville, Ala., plant of M. Lowenstein 
and Sons, Inc., to reduce this vibra- 
tion and thus increase the factor of 
safety of the structure, and be 
doubly sure that the structure 
would be safe for the people. 

Our interest in vibration was 
born in 1935. The losses occurring 
due to damage of property by the 
use of explosives in excavation, we 
believed at that time, were in need 
of investigation. Our primary ob- 
jective was to establish an equa- 
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tion that we could use to determine 
the amount of dynamite that could 
be used so that vibration through 
the ground would not be of greater 
intensity than could be safely 
withstood by surrounding struc- 
tures. 

We successfully solved this prob- 
lem." 

It was a natural development 
then to proceed from ground vibra- 
tions to building vibrations. The 
study of the building vibrations al- 
lowed us to determine the forces 
that were imposed on the struc- 
ture. A further natural develop- 
ment is now leading us into the 
field of the effect of vibration up- 
on the human being. It can be 
readily understood that these 
studies are all within the scope of 
our company in that they all have 
a definite bearing upon the safety 
of the American workman. 

Our objective in the mill wall 
study was to design a medium that 
would: 

1. Reduce the actual movement 
of the wall. 

2. Be easy to install without in- 
terfering with manufacturing op- 
erations. 


1**Ground Vibration Due To Blasting and Its 
Effect Upon Structures’’—F. J. Orandell—— 
Reprinted from Journal of the Boston 8o- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, April, 1949. 
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Solved 


3. Be economical, and if pos- 
sible, be more economical than the 
other types of installation. 

With the objectives established, 
it was necessary to provide a basic 
theory that would meet these ob- 
jectives and still be a sound engi- 
neering procedure. 

The basic theory used to ac- 
complish the objectives was to re- 
duce the stiffness of the building 
without increasing the stresses im- 
posed upon the structure at other 
points. This has been successfully 
performed in Mill No. 1, a three- 
story building, and Mill No. 2, a 
five-story building of the Hunts- 
ville Manufacturing Company. 

Although it was possible to sub- 


stantiate the theory of changing 
the stiffness of the building to re- 
duce the vibration of the exterior 
wall, the actual installation would 
not have been possible without the 
advanced thinking of Mr. Elliott 
and the M. Lowenstein and Sons 
officials. 


Procedure. In order to have a 
basis upon which to design a 
medium to accomplish our objec- 
tives, it was necessary to deter- 
mine the dynamic forces involved 
in these particular structures. 

The structure in which the first 
installation was made was a three- 
story building having looms on the 
first floor and second floor, and 
spinning operations on the third 
floor. Horizontal proportions of the 
building were 450 ft to 125 ft. 

Due to the fact that we were 
primarily interested in the impact 
forces involved, we measured the 
accelerations and frequencies of 
the forced vibrations using a three- 
plane accelerograph (see illustra- 
tion on page 104). 

The accelerograph has three 
stiff reeds, and by optical trans- 
mission a light beam is used to 
transmit the movement of the 
reeds onto a 35 mm photographic 
film, The three planes consist of 
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‘sume Why didn’t someone 
think: of this before?*’’ 


By A. D. ELLIOTT 
Vice-President and Manager 
Huntsville (Ala.) Manufacturing Co. 


VIBRATION PROBLEMS are not 

uncommon in mill buildings; 
in fact, ours had existed for many 
years. The former owners had 
provided additional columns under 
the first floor weave room. Also, 
they had installed a series of steel 
beam supports at approximately 
each fifth beam over the entire 
five floors of No. 2 Mill. These 
measures probably were adequate 
until new high speed looms were 
installed. Despite the fact that the 
loom speeds were staggered, we 
noticed a considerable motion in 
the floors and walls. We found 
places where the mortar was 
loosening, and occasionally a brick 
would fall out. 


In our third floor card room, 
We could not set the cards to as 
close settings as we set the first 
floor cards in No. 1 Mill. In the 
spinning, the motion was sufficient 
to unroll the roving in the creels 
of frames when they were stand- 
ing. We found it necessary to turn 
this roving back to take up the 
loose part so as to prevent break- 
ing back on the start-up. 


Another effect noticed in the 
spinning was that the frames 
would not remain lined and lev- 
elled for a normal period. In addi- 
tion to these manufacturing de- 
terrents, we were beginning to 
have more than the usual amount 
of sprinkler and steam pipe leaks. 

The foregoing conditions were 
prevalent four years ago when 
Liberty Mutual came into the pic- 
ture. Their regional engineer, 
recognizing the hazard of falling 
bricks and the possible effect on 
safety morale of anything adverse- 
ly affecting the work-conditions, 
requested a survey of the vibration 
condition. F. J. Crandell, assistant 
vice-president of Liberty Mutual, 
made a series of vibration tests 
which are described in his report. 

So as not to fly under any false 
colors, let me explain at this point 
that we know nothing about the 
technical side of vibration. These 
vibration engineers speak a lan- 
guage all their own. Many times 


in our conferences, we had to stop 
them and ask them to say it in 
plain old cotton mill English. We 
would like to pay a tribute to the 
patience of Mr. Crandell and D. W. 
Lenahan while explaining these 
matters in simple terms. As we 
understood, ‘the first survey re- 
sults showed that the buildings 
would not fall down, at least any 
time soon. This was comforting, 
but we learned that the trouble 
probably would gradually get 
worse, so we asked for a sugges- 
tion to correct the condition. 

The first attempt was made in a 
small area where the beams under 
the second floor were stiffened by 
bolting steel channels to them. The 
test proved that this method would 
be expensive and that the vibra- 
tion was not decreased sufficiently 
to correct the trouble. This left us 
with the only known possible cor- 
rection—buttresses, which we 
understood would be expensive 
and with a possibility that they 
might not do the job. 

It was at this point that Mr. 
Crandell mentioned his idea of the 
spring type isolators. He said this 
method had been successful on 
bridges and other heavy equip- 
ment but had never been tried on 
a building. To make a long story 
short (and it was a long story ex- 
tending over many months while 
more vibration tests were being 
made, designs made and remade, 
etc.), we finally installed a test lot 
which were so phenomenally suc- 
cessful that we proceeded with the 
entire installation in both mill 
buildings. 

To sum up our reaction to the 
results, naturally we were happy 
about the small cost as compared 
to any other correction. We are 
now pointing up our brick work 
and the mortar is staying. The 
walls are not vibrating. The floors 
have some motion but it is a dif- 
ferent motion that doesn’t produce 
the troubles we once had. If you 
looked at the installation you 
would probably wouder as we 
have—Why didn’t someone think 
of this before? 

















one vertical plane and two hori- 
zontal planes, which we call the 
longitudinal and transverse planes. 

With this instrument, we were 
able to measure the acceleration in 
each plane, the frequency of the 
forced vibration in each plane, and 
an analysis of the film allowed us 
to determine any differential in 
phase that occurred in these three 
planes. 

Our procedure was to measure 
the vibration on each and every 
floor directly under each other. In 
addition, the movement of the 
wall, as well as the floor move- 
ment, is measured at the same lo- 
cations. On buildings 100 to 500 ft 
long, it is necessary to take a num- 
ber of measurements at horizontal 
separations, in order to determine 
the true movement of the wall. 

After taking the required meas- 
urements, the film was developed 
and considerable time and care 
were taken in analyzing the rec- 
ord. A typical portion of the record 
of floor vibration is shown on film 
(see illustration). 

It is usually necessary to analyze 
at least %-minute of continuous 
record to find the repetition in 
cycles, which is our basis of de- 
termining the number of vectors 
involved in the forced vibration. 

The record indicates a true 
movement of the floors which we 
term the forced vibrations. In the 
case involved, directly longitudinal 
to the wall it was found that the 
forced vibrations contained two 
vectors: one at a frequency of 75 
cycles per second, the other a fre- 
quency of 60 cycles a_ second, 
which produced a general beat 15 
times per second. By the same 
token, the maximum acceleration 
of the flooring system imposed up- 
on the wall occurred at 15 times 
per second; but in all cases, it was 
occurring at a high frequency of 
approximately 75 cycles per sec- 
ond. 

To visualize this, it is only 
necessary to assume that you are 
hitting the wall with a hammer 
with increasingly stronger blows 
until you have arrived at the 
maximum, and then continue to 
hit the wall with decreasingly 
smaller blows until it comes to zero 
again. The wall, of course, would 
be resisting this battering-ram ef- 
fect in a very tortuous manner. 
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THREE-PLANE ACCELEROGRAPH used to measure the accelera- 
tions and frequencies of the forced vibrations in the mill buildings. 
The accelerograph has three stiff reeds, and by optical transmission 
a light beam is used to transmit the movement of the reeds onto a 


35 mm photographic film. The 


three planes consist of one vertical 


plane and two horizontal planes. 


By analysis of these curves, at 
least 44-minute of record at each 
location, we were able to plot the 
modes of movement of the wall. A 
record of the deflection move- 
ments of the wall are shown (see 
accompanying illustration). The 
modes occur in a rhythmic cycle, 
repeating themselves periodically, 
but between the repeats of any 
mode, the other modes of vibration 
will be imposed upon the wall. The 
wall will vibrate in all of the maxi- 
mum modes indicated, and a few 
more besides. These maximum 
modes of vibration can be taken as 
the elastic deflection curve of the 
wall, amd from them we can de- 
termine the maximum dynamic 
force imposed upon the wall. 

In the case in question, the 
maximum dynamic force imposed 
upon the wall was calculated to be 
4,000 pounds, and the maximum 
displacement of the wall at the 
second floor was .44”. With this in- 
formation, it was not difficult to 


determine the increased fiber 
stress imposed upon the mortar 
joints in the structure, and they 
were found to equal the maximum 
tensile strength of these mortar 
joints. These first measurements 
were made a number of years ago, 
and a continual inspection of the 
building showed the mortar joints 
were deteriorating and breaking 
down. 


Caution. As.in all vibration 
problems, we must consider the 
possibility of resonance occurring 
between the forced vibration and 
the natural frequency of the struc- 
ture. We have no easy way of de- 
termining the natural frequency of 
any individual structure. There- 
fore, it is necessary at all times to 
make a theoretical determination 
of the natural frequency of the 
structure depending upon its 
masses involvéd in the movement. 
Calculations of the natural fre- 
quencies of the building showed 





Calculated 
Natural 


Frequency Cycle/sec. 
f 99 
fe 535 





Cycle/sec. 


fi: = original structure 
fs = structure after installation of isolators 


Cycle/sec. 
32.7 
8.07 


Cycle/sec. 
10.94 
5.34 


4.6 
2.48 
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FLOOR VIBRATIONS recorded on film are typified by this portion showing the vibration pattern. 


that there were four possible ROOF 
natural modes of vibration that 
could occur. 
The equations for determining 
the natural frequency of the build- 
ings of the Huntsville Manufactur 
ing Company were established by 
Dr. Charles Norris, professor of 
structural engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
If the stiffness of the structure 
were changed so that it would 
vibrate in any one of these naturai 
frequencies, there is a _ good 
possibility that movement of the 
wall would be increased instead of 
decreased. By the same token, re- MAXIMUM DEFLECTION movements of the wall at calculated 
lieving the force on one wall might modes. The modes occur in a rhythmic cycle, and the wall will vibrate 
possibly increase the building in all of the maximum modes indicated. 
forces at other locations. This in 


addition to resonance. must be THEORETICAL MODES OF VIBRATION and calculated natural 


guarded against. frequencies. If the stiffness of the structure were changed so that it 
would vibrate in any one of these natural frequencies, there was a 
good possibility that movement of the wall would be increased in- 


Isolators. Having obtained the stead of decreased. 


necessary data, it was found 
necessary to install isolators unde1 ROOF 
the floor beams in the Huntsville 
Manufacturing Company building 
on one floor only, and on one wall 
only. The maximum forced vibra- 
tion was found to occur at the sec 
ond floor weave room; therefore 
the isolators were installed undei 
the weave room floor beams at the 
second floor level and on the north 
wall of Mill No, 1 
Investigation in Mill No. 2 (a 
five-story building) showed the 
maximum forced vibration at the signed and manufactured to resist This was accomplished so well 
second floor weave room level the dynamic forces imposed upon that there was not a difference of 
again, but the wall of smaller mass the wall in all three planes: ver- 1/16” in the elevation of the floor 
was the south wall. In this build- tical, longitudinal, and transverse beams after the isolators were in- 
ing the isolators were installed at It was necessary to pre-stress al! stalled. Additional caution was 
one floor and on one wall only; springs in order to limit the move- necessary to design the isolator to 
under the second floor beams on ment involved and assist in the be as small as possible so that the 
the south wall. actual installation so there would _ structural stability of the pilasters 
In cooperation with Ernest B. not be any unusual adjustment in the wall would not be impaired. 
Allen of the Allen Engineering problems in bringing the- beam The isolators were installed 
Company of Boston, Massachu- back to its original elevation after quickly and economically. The 
setts, spring isolators were de- the. installation of the isolators. general procedure was to cut a 
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ISOLATORS BEFORE 


suitable hole in the wall; set one 
steel plate at the proper elevation 
in quick setting cement; slide the 
isolators on top of the steel plate 
into position; lag screw the isolator 
to the beam, and release the pre- 
stressed springs. Except for patch- 
ing the brickwork, the isolator was 
completely installed upon com- 
pletion of the foregoing operations. 


INSTALLATION. All 
springs in the isolators were pre-stressed to limit 
movement and assist in bringing the beam back to 
its original elevation after isolators were installed. 


ie 


The cost of the isolator and labor 
and material for the installation 
was $350 per beam. 


Conclusions. Changing the build- 
ing stiffness by installing spring 
isolators under the beams pro- 
duced a material reduction in the 
wall movement. The original wall 
movement produced external lat- 








Dual Program Set For 


A dual program to accelerate 
the effect of renewed public in- 
terest in silk and rayon printed 
fabrics has been launched by 
the newly formed Silk & Rayon 
Print Institute. 

The short range objective is 
to place increasing emphasis on 
new printed fabric styles and 
designs in publicity and promo- 
tion built around the 1951 
American Spring Fashion col- 
lections. The long range objec- 


Lint Feeds Fire 


A recent issue of: “Factory 
Mutual Record” gave an ac- 
count of a fire which started at 
a loom and raced along the 
heavy accumulations of lint on 
overhead beams and catwalks. 
Many sprinklers opened before 


Silk and Rayon Prints 


tive is to improve trade prac- 
tices in design, fabricating, 
merchandising, and distribution 
of printed fabrics, both as 
finished garments and in piece 
goods. 

C, E. Murray, president of the 
Institute, states that work al- 
ready has been started on style 
and fashion publicity by Miss 
Eleanor Lambert who is re- 
tained by the Institute to handle 
this specialized phase. 


in Weave Room 


the fire was finally brought un- 
der control. 

It was pointed out that a fre- 
quent cleaning schedule for lint 
and fly would have kept this 
fire to small proportions. 
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ISOLATOR INSTALLED UNDER FLOOR BEAM. 
Changing the building stiffness by installing spring 
isolators under the beams produced a material re- 
duction in the wall movement. 


eral forced frequencies at all 
floors, and the reduction of the 
wall movement reduced the lateral 
vibrations at each and every floor. 

The installation proved practical 
and economical. A minimum of 
skilled labor was required; a 
bricklayer and helper were em- 
ployed to set the metal base plate 
and patch up the hole around the 
isolator. One preliminary installa- 
tion of eight isolators was complet- 
ed one week-end, and the remain- 
ing 67 were installed during the 
mill vacation week. 

This type of vibration reduction 
may be used to advantage at loca- 
tions where buttress installations 
have become loose over a period of 
years. 

It was possible to obtain meas- 
urements before and after installa- 
tion of the isolators. It should be 
remembered that isolators were 
installed only to reduce the vibra- 
tion of the exterior wall, The re- 
sults obtained in reducing the wall 
movement are as follows: 


Percent Reduction 
In Wall Movement 


MILL NO, 1 
Wall at: 

Ist Floor 
2nd Floor 
3rd Floor 


Percent Reduction 
In Wall Movement 


MILL NO. 2 
Wall at: 

Ist Floor 
2nd Floor 
3rd Floor 
4th Floor 
5th Floor 
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Wartime Difficulties— 


BACK in the September issue TEX- 

TILE INDUSTRIES presented an 
editorial summary* of some of the 
expected wartime problems, and 
since then several thousand copies 
of reprints of it have been re- 
quested from all over the United 
States. Many of the problems 
lightly touched upon in that sum- 
Mary are now upon us, or are 
soon to be upon us in full force, 
and it is felt that a further and 
more extended discussion of these 
wartime problems and difficulties 
might be helpful. 

One of the most immediate 
problems of the textile industry 
as the present rearmament pro- 
gram gets under way is going to 
be labor shortages, These will 
arise from several immediate 
causes and a number of sub- 
sidiary ones. 

The two principal immediate 
causes will be induction of men 
into the armed forces, and the 
competition of government-spon- 
sored war activities for labor. The 
problem of losing employees to 
the armed forces will vary in dif- 
ferent branches of the industry. 
Those mills working on defense 
contracts will possibly be able to 
get a certain preferred deferment 
status for employees, though these 
deferments may not be as logical 
as a cold, impartial analysis of the 
war needs might indicate. 

Those plants engaged in essen- 
tial civilian production may also 
get some deferments for employ- 
ees. Plants making luxuries, or 
things which are readily replace- 
able by staple goods, will get lit- 
tle or no deferment consideration. 

This matter of deferments or 
exemptions will not be handled on 
a strict basis of reality. Where all 
sympathetic considerations are 


* If History Repeats;’’ reprints avail- 
able. 


The Labor Shortage 


By RINGGOLD ARDEN 


EXCLUSIVE 


discarded, it would be realized 
that a plant producing absolutely 
essential war goods is just as im- 
portant as a battalion, a regiment, 
or division of soldiers, and defer- 
ment from military service of the 
people working in the plant would 
be handled accordingly. However, 
since the draft is handled by local 
boards, who are influenced by 
local popular opinion, we will 
probably see a good bit of what we 
saw in the last war, when skilled 
workers were drafted out of textile 
plants and put in the army, and 
then the army lent other draftees 
to the same textile plant. These 
loaned soldiers were frequently 
unfamiliar with textile mill work 
and had to have extensive train- 
ing. In few cases were they prob- 
ably as efficient employees as the 
men they replaced, but the fact 
that able-bodied men had not been 
exempted from the draft pre- 
vented a great deal of discontent in 
neighboring communities which 
had no war plants to afford a basis 
for exemption. 

The various associations of the 
textile industry could perform a 
worthy and useful duty by formu- 
lating some logical policies on this 
matter of classifying plants as de- 
fense plants, quasi-defense plants, 
and non-defense plants, and then 
being willing to fight with the 
government bureaus involved for 
the establishment of some recog- 
nized rules of procedure in draft- 
ing men. 


COMPETITION of government- 
sponsored war plants for labor is 
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‘going to be a very serious matter 


in many localities. The recent an- 
rouncement that the government 
will build a hydrogen bomb plant 
in lower South Carolina has drawn 
to that area a swarm of floating 
labor, dreaming of the fantastic 
wages promised, A recent editorial 
in an Atlanta paper reported that 
the Labor Department of the 
United States Government had set 
up a tentative wage scale and 
working schedule for that project 
which would result in paying com- 
mon labor as high as $97.00 a 
week, and skilled, or allegedly 
skilled labor, as high as $270 a 
week. Another recent newspaper 
report declared that automobiles 
from every state in the Union had 
been checked in Augusta during 
the past few weeks, and since no 
work had begun on that project 
thousands of people were stranded 
in the neighborhood and either 
dependent on local charity and 
government relief, or soon to be 
dependent. 

In the textile industry there is 
always a fair percentage of this 
type of labor, which is normally 
floating labor, and which certainly 
will desert the textile mills for 
any such fabulous wages as these. 

The writer has discussed this 
particular proposition with a num- 
ber of textile mill executives in 
the Augusta area, and they are pro- 
foundly alarmed by the probable 
effect of this project on their 
working force. Experience in the 
last war showed that there is no 
limit to the number of people who 
can be employed on a government 
job, and these executives are dis- 
tressed by the knowledge that this 
hydrogen bomb project might easi- 
ly swallow up all of the textile mill 
help who are disposed to quit their 
jobs in that area. 

Competent estimates during the 


(Continued on page 198) 

















WEST POINT'S testing laboratory 


Introduction 


TEXTILE TESTING, 


only in 


a whole, has 
recent years 


Other 


begun to 
into its 
built 
routine testing 


come own industries 


have been with the research 


and laboratories as a 
fundamental part of production while 
the cotton textile industry 
tinued to use the “rule of 
methods handed 
years. 

This condition may be 
part to the manner in which the in- 
dustry developed. In the beginning 
all the spinning of yarns and weaving 
of fabrics was done in the 
supply the needs of the family. Here 


has con- 
thumb” 
the 


down over 


assigned in 


home to 


Author second from left; W. B. Lane, departrnent head, standing at right. 


Illustrations by J. Preston Smith of the Testing Department 


the knowledge of processing was kept 
family for generations 
after the 
Industrial Revolution 


in the and 
advent of 
the 


moved to 


continued 
the 


manufacturing of 


even 
when 
fabrics 
factories. 

The lack of adequate testing equip- 
ment has been partly responsible for 
this condition. The overall picture 
has changed rapidly in recent years. 
The development of testing equip- 
ment, the competition offered by the 
synthetic fibers, the increased 
mands of quality as well as quantity, 
along with the insistence by the cus- 
that fabrics be made to rigid 


de- 


tomer 


For Reprints: This entire article will be available in pamphlet form, Be- 
cause of its length, only a limited number of copies will be printed. Readers 
interested in securing copies for executives, laboratory personnel, tech- 


nicians, supervisors, sales personnel, etc., 
806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga., for information. 


tile Industries,” 
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may address The Editors, “Tex- 


specifications have all contributed to 
the interest in machines 
and methods of testing. 


increased 


A.S.T.M. Contribution. The textile 
section of the American Society for 
Testing Materials has been a vital 
factor in the growth of textile test- 
ing. This section along with the vari- 
sub-committees has established 
methods of testing acceptable to the 
whole industry. This section has also 
aided the improvement and develop- 
ment of testing equipment. 

Textile testing is the natural re- 
sult of the buyer’s desire to receive 
the quality that he requires and the 
manufacturer’s concern to deliver a 
satisfactory product, In order to 
satisfy these demands, new test in- 
struments have been designed and 


ous 
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Textile Testing 


A Training and Reference Manual 


THIS MANUAL is intended pri- 

marily as a training manual 
for new personnel of the Testing 
Department of the Research Divi- 
sion of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company. However, it is 
expected that the manual will be 
used as a reference by all in- 
dividuals in the Research Division 
engaged in physical testing. Thus, 
the techniques and procedures 
will become even more standard 
ized and the personal equation re 
duced to a minimum. 

Also, the manual should serve 
as a reference for production and 
sales executives who request the 
testing services and utilize the re 
sults sent to them. 

A further purpose of this man 
ual is to present the various 
physical tests made on fibers 
yarns, and fabrics in as simple a 
manner as possible in order that 
an individual unfamiliar with tex 
tile testing may understand some 
thing of the nature of these tests. 
Though many books and article: 
have been written on textile test 


techniques developed. Many of these 
tests were the direct result of the 
buyer’s desire to make better pur- 
chases or to determine whether or 
not the goods met specification. The 
manufacturer has accepted these in- 
struments and techniques to better 
comply with the customer demands. 
Both parties have benefited greatly 
by this exchange of ideas. 


Three Phases of Testing Program. 
There are three general phases of 
every worthwhile testing program: 
adequate and representative sam- 
pling, testing under controlled condi- 


By MARY JO WESSON 
Testing Department 
Research Division 
West Point Manufacturing Co. 


Ss 
exCLUSIVeE 


ing, there are very few that ex- 
plain the "step by step” tech- 
niques of performing the tests. It 
is hoped that this purpose has 
been accomplished. 
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by the vice-president of the Re- 
search Division, M. Ear! Heard 


tions, and analysis and utilization of 
the test results. 

To be fully aware of the quality of 
the production in a plant, a sampling 
plan must be used that will give an 
accurate picture of the production in 
all of its various stages. Although all 
plants have some problems in com- 
mon, each plant has its own peculiar 
situation and, therefore, must have 
its own sampling plan. The chief 
error of most sampling is the lack of 
system in taking samples and the 
meagerness of the samples. 

When testing is destructive as in 
textile testing, it is understandable 
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An effort has been made to 
keep the language of the text as 
simple as possible with technical 
terms used only when necessary. 

This manual at times draws from 
"ASTM Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials,’ especially when rephras- 
ing of the language would prove 
misleading. 

The manual is not intended to 
replace publications of American 
Society for Testing Materials, but 
to supplement these publications 
for ease of training and for quick 
reference; it is hoped that the 
manual also will be used in clari- 
fying certain testing procedures 
and aid in their practical applica- 
tion. 

Textile testing in the West Point 
Manufacturing Company is not 
new. The procedures and tech- 
niques described are the result of 
endeavor of over a quarter of a 
century. Many persons, organiza- 
tions, and groups have made their 
contributions to this development. 
To them, individually and collec- 
tively, this manual is dedicated. 


that testing must be kept to an ade- 
quate minimum. By conducting a 
testing survey (tests at each stage of 
the manufacturing process) the cru- 
cial points of manufacture can be de- 
termined. With this information an 
adequate sampling plan can be used 
and undue costs eliminated. Even aft- 
er the crucial points of manufacture 
have been determined, enough sam- 
ples must be taken that any change 
or trend in the process will be re- 
vealed. This requires time, study, 
and expense but the results more 
than justify the efforts. 

Indeed, if the sampling is not ran- 
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dom and representative, the tests 


have no meaning or value. 


Accuracy in Testing. No sampling 
plan can in itself control the quality 
of a manufactured product. The 
sampling plan may be perfect but if 
the tests made on the sample are not 
accurate, the sampling plan might 
just as well be non-existent. The 
testing machine must be calibrated 
periodically. Actual testing tech- 
niques must be examined, improved, 
and human error eliminated. 

Tests should, if possible, be made 
under standard conditions. When this 
is not feasible, then test results 
should be corrected to standard con- 
ditions. 

Absolute honesty in reporting the 
test results is a prime requirement in 
any testing program, There can be 
no place for preconceived ideas or 
prejudice in the tests or in the 
analysis of the test results. 

Aid to 


Manufacturer. Adequate 


sampling, controlled testing, and a 
complete analysis of the test results 
will give the manufacturer the com- 
plete picture of the quality of his 
product. The analysis of the test re- 
sults is more than a casual observa- 
tion of the test report. An arithmetic- 
al average alone can not indicate the 
quality of the product for it tells 
nothing of the variation that is 
present in the individual items. 

The average must be accompanied 
by the measures of dispersion such as 
the standard deviation, coefficient of 
variation, etc. Correlations between 
sets of data must be made. Con- 
clusions must be drawn from a series 
of tests rather than from one test re- 
sult. Only after the three phases of a 
testing program—sampling, testing, 
and analysis of results—have been 
utilized, can intelligent decisions be 
made concerning the quality of a 
product. 

The manufacturer, realizing that 
quality is built into the product at 
every stage of processing, has ex- 


General Laboratory Practice 


EVEN THOUGH test specifications 

and machines are the same 
throughout the industry, the ap- 
proach by each laboratory is some- 
what different. In our Research Divi- 
sion the procedures described in this 
manual have been established over 
a period of time for both speed and 
accuracy. 

In every case accuracy is the fore- 
most quality to be considered. This 
can not be overly emphasized for at 
times thousands of dollars are in- 
volved in the results of tests. 


System for Handling Tests. Be- 
cause the Testing Department han- 
dies thousands of tests each year, 
a system has been developed for re- 
ceiving and working on the samples. 
Each sample is accompanied by a 
sample sheet when it is received by 
the Testing Department. The various 
types of sample sheets may be seen 
in Fig. 1. 

There are different colors for the 
different types of sheets. The fabric 
test sheet is yellow, the yarn test 
sheet is pink, and the fiber test sheet 
is blue. These sheets are filled in 
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completely by the mill requesting the 
test except for the bottom portion of 
the sheet entitled “For The Labora- 
tory.” This part is filled in by the in- 
dividual receiving the samples. 

When a sample is received, it is 
entered immediately in the sample 
log book and given a sample number. 
The entry on the sample log book 


tended the testing program from the 
raw stock to the finished product. In 
this type of testing the manufacturer 
has developed his own instruments 
and techniques. In some instances 
production engineers have recognized 
the possibilities of applying statis- 
tical methods to the taking of re- 
sults. 


Quality Control. A simple tech- 
nique of analyzing test data and 
plotting these data on charts has 
been developed and greatly simpli- 
fies the control of quality in produc- 
tion. These quality charts have many 
advantages among which is the 
knowledge of what has happened in 
the past, what is happening in the 
present, and what may be expected 
of a given process in the future. The 
control lines or limits tell the pro- 
duction man whether or not the 
variation present is normal and ex- 
pected or if some change has taken 
place in the process which can be 
traced to a given cause. The time 
saved by not making unwarranted 
changes is obvious. 


shows the sample number, the date 
received, the description of the 
sample, and the tests required. A 
space is left on the sample log book 
for the recording of the cost of the 
test. 

After the sample has been properly 
entered, it is turned over to the per- 
son or persons who make the neces- 


Fig. 1. Forms used by Research Division for recording test data on 
samples received for testing. Each sheet is a different color. 
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sary tests. On completion of the 
tests, the analysis sheet is returned to 
the receiving desk where necessary 
calculations are made. 

A typewritten report is made of all 
tests. 


Checked for Accuracy and Specifi- 
cation. Before performing the neces- 
sary tests, analysis sheets are pre- 
pared, This involves a certain amount 
of what seems to be only clerical 
work, The writing up of the various 
test sheets has its purpose. The in- 
dividuals making the tests become 
more familiar with the various types 
of fabrics, the various customers, and 
their particular test methods. 

While the test is being made, the 
results are checked not only for their 
correctness but also as to whether or 
not they meet specification. This pro- 
cedure also eliminates the necessity 
of having one employee do nothing 
except write up test sheets. 

It is the policy of some laboratories 
never to let the technicians see the 
requirements for a test. Some lab- 
oratories even prohibit the making of 
calculations by the technicians. It is 
the policy of our laboratory to en- 
courage the technicians to make their 
test reports as complete as possible. 
The aim of this procedure is to re- 
lieve the monotony of routine work 
and to allow the technician to learn 
as much as possible of the various 
phases of the work. 

There is danger of the individual 
allowing the requirements to bias his 
results. However, the personnel of 
the Testing Department are trained 
to know the following: the test re- 
sult as such is not important; only 
the correctness of a test result is im- 
portant. If a test result should meet 
the requirement and is_ correct, 
everyone is pleased. If a test result 
should not meet the requirement and 
is correct, the responsibility of the 
technician is ended. It is not a part 
of his job to be concerned over 
whether or not a test result meets the 
specification but only if a test result 
is correct. With this approach it 
doesn’t matter if the technician 
knows the requirement. 

Because the writing up of the test 
sheets is considered as a part of 
routine performance of tests, the 
description of this procedure will be 
found under the various analyses. 

The calibration of the various test- 
ing machines is highly important, 
and a separate section is devoted to 
this subject. The reason for the cali- 
brating of machines is obvious, and 
it will suffice to say here that it is a 
practice of this laboratory to cali- 
brate the testing equipment periodic- 
ally. 
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THE AUTHOR of this manual, Miss 
Mary Jo Wesson, was born in 
Tallapoosa County, Alabama, 
somewhere around the ’20s. After 
going to Lanett (Ala.) High School, 
she worked her way through 
Alabama College at Montevallo 
where she majored in physical 
science and mathematics. 


Following two years of teaching 
in high school, she was with Du- 
Pont in the ballistics lab of the 
Alabama Ordnance Works; there 
she calculated projectile speeds, 
tested powder, and performed 
other duties in which her math 
and physics training were found 
useful. 


In 1943 she joined the Testing 
Department of the Research Divi- 
sion of West Point Manufacturing 
Company. 


Despite her ability to fathom 
calculus and discuss statistical 
formulas as if both were gram- 
mar school courses, she likes to 
dance, read, and “try to write.” 
Sports and Little Theater are some 
of her after-work activities. 


She is of a textile family and of 





About the Author 


Miss Wesson 


“The Valley.” Two brothers and 
her mother are employed at the 
Lanett Mill. 








Testing Conditions. Unless other- 
wise specified, all tests are made 
after the sample has been conditioned 
for a minimum of 4 hours at 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, 65% relative hu- 
midity. These are standard testing 
conditions throughout the industry 
for cotton fabrics, 

Rayon fabrics (filament rayon) are 
preheated for 1% hours at 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and conditioned for 
12 hours under standard testing con- 
ditions, 


Fig. 2. Control panel for testing 
room air conditioning equipment. 
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All fabrics should approach the 
standard testing conditions from the 
dry side. By this is meant the mois- 
ture of the sample before condition- 
ing should be less than the moisture 
of the sample after being conditioned. 
A preconditioning room is necessary 
to always be certain that the fore- 
going condition is met. By leaving 
the samples in a dry atmosphere 
their moisture will be driven off and 
the sample will be “on the dry side.” 

The testing room of the Research 
Division is maintained at standard 
testing conditions (70 deg. F., 65% 
R. H.) twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. The control panel shown 
in Fig. 2 was manufactured by the 
Taylor Instrument Company and 
maintains standard conditions as set 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials in their Standards on Tex- 
tile Materials under their designa- 
nation D 39-49. The conditioning 
equipment is a Parks-Cramer unit. 

The following pages will give in 
detail the various tests under their 
proper heading—fabric, yarn, and 
fiber analysis. Although it is possible 
to describe testing techniques, these 
techniques can best be learned from 
an experienced operator. Written in- 
structions at best are only a corollary 
to verbal instruction. 
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Fig. 3. The tools needed for fabric analysis. 


Fabric Analysis 


‘vols and Routine 


The usual fabric tests requested in 
routine testing are full analysis, %4 
analysis, weight, and 
However, there are 
certain individual tests 
are requested, and these are marked 
on the sample sheet. In any case, the 
sample sheet is checked for the tests 
required and should be 
fully by the person 
analysis, 

The tools necessary for fabric 
analysis are as follows (See Fig. 3) 

24” ruler 

scissors 

pick counter 

gauge 

measuring tape 


analysis, “4 
strength 
times when 


tests. 


read care- 
making the 


crimp tester 

pencils 

clothes pins (for attaching samples 

to analysis sheet) 
The procedure of fabric analysis (ex- 
cept strength tests, square weights, 
and regains) is usually referred to in 
the Testing Department as “cutting 
out.” The term is a descriptive one 
as will be seen later. 

The various tests will be described 
in the order in which they should be 
made. The procedures described have 
been developed over a period of years 
as the easiest, most logical method to 
use. 

The sample to be analyzed will 
have attached to it the sample sheet 
giving the sample number, the mill 
making the fabric, the customer with 
the customer’s. specification, the 
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style and roll number, and the tests 
required. With this information and 


the test record book for the particular 
mill in question, the analysis sheet 
is filled out in regard to require- 
ments and allowances or tolerances 
(see Fig. 4). 


Note: All general fabric tests and 

machine specifications may be 

found in the A. S. T. M. Standards 
on Textile Materials under their 

designations D 39-49 and D 76-49, 

respectively. Any deviation will be 

noted in the text. 

By using the test record book, time 
is saved by not consulting the 
original specifications. Of course it is 
sometimes necessary to consult the 
original specification which may be 
found in the testing room files. All 
test results are reported under the 
heading “Test” on the analysis sheet. 
A weight and strength test is reported 
on the sample sheet and the type- 
written report is made directly from 
the sample sheet. 


Air Permeability Test 


This test is designed to measure the 
rate of flow of air through a fabric. 
There are two methods by which this 
may be determined: The Frazier Air 


Fig. 4. Typical fabric analysis sheet. 





Our Sample No. 

Test and Analysis of Style---- 

Method of Test 

Condition of Test 
TEST 

Width 

Weight Basis 

Warp Ends per Inch 

Picks per Inch 

Warp Yarn Count (Size) 

Fill. Yarn Count (Size) 

Contraction Warp 

Contraction Fill 

Off Square 

Gauge 

Bow 

Warp Twist Ply 

Fill. Twist Ply 

Moist. Cont. 

Regain 


Tensile Strength 
Roll # --- 


Warp 


Machine: 


after the style 





Research Division of the West Point Manufacturing Company 


Nawe of Customer and type of test such as ASTM Grab 
70 deg. F., 65% relative humidity for ainiaua of 4 hours 


REQUIREMENTS 


Warp min, Fill 
151 51 


Spec. and Code # written here 


} 


Shawmut, Ala., 


ALLOWANCE 
60" 59.50 to 60.50" 
19.40 oz. 18.92 to 19.92 oz. 
32 31.30 to 32.70 


28 26.90 to 29.10 
164 ° to 17.60% 
os +20 to 10.80% 


051" +0295 to .0325" 


1,25" Max 


Mill Name of mill producing 
fabric 
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Permeameter* and the Densometer 


methods. 
Frazier Air Permeability Test: 


Machine: Frazier Air Permeameter 
manufactured by the S. W. Fra- 
zier Company, Washington, D. C. 

Capacity: 1 to 700 cubic feet of air 
per minute per square foot of 
fabric. Nine different orifices. 

Calibration: Before each series of 
tests the machine calibration is 
checked with No, 3 orifice giving 
a reading of 5.8 on the vertical 
manometer. Calibration is done 
by the Research Division. 

The description of the test and ma- 
chine requirements will be found in 
the A. S. T. M. Standards on Textile 
Materials under the designation D 
737-46. The instrument during test is 
shown in Fig. 5. 

The orifice over which the fabric 
is placed is mounted in the top of a 
table. The clamp for holding the fab- 
ric against the orifice is pivoted in its 
supporting frame so that it will press 
uniformly against the upper surface 
of the orifice. The frame is hinged at 
the back of the table and locks at the 
front. It can be raised to permit 
cloth to be drawn across the orifice. 
The speed of the motor which draws 
air through the area of fabric under 
test is adjusted by a voltage regu- 
lator. 

Manometers filled with a special 
oil furnished with the instrument are 
used to indicate the pressure drops 
across the fabric under test and 
across the orifice for measuring the 
air flow. The amount of air flowing 
through a fabric under test is de- 
termined from the pressure drop in- 
dicated by the vertical manometer 
and the calibration of the orifice 
which is used. 

The inclined manometer is always 
adjusted to read 0.5 inches of water 
pressure. A set of nine orifices covers 
the range of air permeability from 1 
to 700 cubic feet of air per minute 
per square foot of fabric. The ori 
fices are easily inserted through a 
door opening into Chamber B (‘see 
Fig. 6). The selection of orifices is a 
process of elimination, and the ori- 
fice selected must give a reading on 
the vertical manometer between 3.00 
and 14.00 with 0.5 inches of water 
pressure. 

To perform a test, unfold the 
sample so that only one thickness is 
used; place the fabric over the ori- 
fice mounted in the table top; place 
the beveled ring over the fabric to 


*“Mention of manufacturer by name des 
ignates machines in West Point laboratory 
at the time the manual was written; omis 
sion of other manufacturers’ names does 
not necessarily indicate that no other 
equipment is available 
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Fig. 5. Photo of the Frazier Air Permeameter curing a test. 


hold the fabric in place; secure the 
clamp; with.the voltage regulator ad- 
just the inclined manometer to read 
0.5 inches of water pressure and take 
the reading of the vertical mano- 
meter. 

Five different readings are 
using a different section of the 
sample each time. The air permeabili- 
ty is read directly from tables pre 
pared for each orifice. 


made 


Gurley Densometer Test: 


This method is an alternate method 
of determining the rate of flow of 
air through a fabric and is usually 
called a “porosity test.” 


Machine: Densometer manufac 
tured by W. and L. E. Gurley, 
Troy, New York. 

Capacity: 0 to 350 cubic 
meters in 50 ce intervals | 
1 sq. in. area orifices, 


centi- 
10 and 


The Gurley Densometer Fig. 
7) consists of an outer cylinder which 
is partly filled with oil to act as an 
air seal, and an inverted inner 
cylinder having a closed top which 
weighs 5 oz and is graduated in cubic 
centimeters. Air under light pressure 
equal to 1.22 inches of water pressure 
is supplied by the weight of the in- 
ner cylinder to the sample which is 
held between clamping plates having 
a circular orifice of either 1/10 or 1 
sq. in, area. The upper plate is at- 
tached to the outlet of an air tube 
which extends above thé surface of 
the oil. A gasket, attached to the 


(see 
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Fig. 6 Diagram of the Frazier 
Permeameter, showing principle of 
operation. 


clamping surface of the top plate, 
seals off the surface of the sample 
against side leakage of air. The 
lower plate which rests on a self- 
aligning central pin is raised by a 
capstan screw to clamp the sample. 
To make a test, raise the inner 
cylinder of the Densometer until it 
is supported by the catch; clamp the 
sample; lower the inner cylinder un- 
til it floats in the oil; with a stop- 
watch measure the time in seconds 
for 300 cubic centimeters of air to 
pass through the exposed areas of 
the sample. The average of five tests 
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over 22 of 
15-22 o2 
13-15 os 
9.73-13 of 


ing to the number: 


No. 2 and No. 4 duck 
No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7 duck 
No. 10 duck 


No. 12 duck 





TABLE FOR SELECTION OF THE PROPER DEPTH OF WATER 
Army ducks, numbered ducks, and tent twill: 


Depth of water 
Depth of water 
Depth of water 
Depth of water 


For numbered ducks, the following table has been prepared accord- 


Depth of water 
Depth of water 
Depth of water 
Depth of water 


20 inches 
16 inches 
12 inches 
8 inches 


20 inches 
16 inches 
12 inches 
8 inches 








is reported as the number of seconds 
per 300 cc of air. 


Water Resistance of 
Fabries 


The water resistance of fabrics 
may be defined simply as the re- 
sistance by the fabric to the flow of 
water through the fabric by capillary 
action or by passing through the air 
spaces between the ends and picks 
or a combination of both. 


Machine: Hydrostatic Tester— 
manufactured by Alfred Suter, 
New York, New York. 
Water Permeability Tester— 
made by the Research Division, 
West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Shawmut, Alabama. 


Fig. 7. Th>2 Gurley Densometer. 


Capacity: Depths of water up to 58 
inches on the Suter machine and 
up to 26 inches on the Research 
machine. 


There are two methods used by 
the Testing Department to test the 
water resistance of fabrics. These 
are the water permeability and hy- 
drostatic tests. Both of these tests fall 
in the category of the hydrostatic 
method but are so distinguished in 


this laboratory. Both tests may be 
run on the Suter tester, but only the 
water permeability test may be run 
on the tester made by the Research 
Division. The various tests for re- 
sistance on fabrics to water are 
described by A. S. T. M. in their 
Standards on Textile Materials under 
the designation D 583-50T. The 
Hydrostatic machine is shown in Fig. 
7A. 

The tester is equipped with a 
reservoir which maintains an ad- 
justable head of water having a 
temperature of 70 F + 2 degrees, The 
specimen to be tested forms the bot- 
tom of the reservoir. The inside 
diameter is 11.4 + 0.25 centimeters. 
The test specimen is cut approxi- 
mately 12 inches square. 


Water Permeabilty Test 


To perform a test, place the speci- 
men under the clamp smoothly but 
without tension: raise the head to 
the proper height (see accompanying 
table); remove the clamp from the 
supply tube and allow the water to 
flow on the fabric for ten minutes; 


Fig. 7A. The Suter Hydrostatic Tester. 
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remove the beaker from underneath 
the funnel and measure the collected 
water in a graduated cylinder to the 
nearest cubic centimeter. An average 
of 4 tests is reported as the water 
permeability of the fabric. 


Hydrostatic Test 


To perform a test, clamp the 
specimen smoothly but without ten- 
sion; start a steady flow of water 
from the reservoir; with the lever 
control cause the depth of the water 
to be increased at the rate of 2 centi- 
meters per second; when the third 
drop has penetrated through the fab- 
ric, read the head of water in centi- 
meters. 

The average of five tests is re- 
ported. The reading may be made in 
inches if the specification requires it. 
There is a mirror arrangement by 
which the operator may watch for the 
formation of the drops of water on the 
bottom of the specimen. 

In both of the tests, care should be 
taken that the water from the tests 
run previously does not enter into 
the calculation of the _ results. 
Especially is this true of the water 
permeability test. In measuring the 
volume of water in the graduated 
cylinder, the bottom of the miniscus 
is read. 


Width 


The width of a fabric is the per- 
vendicular distance from selvage to 
selvage expressed in inches. The 
width is measured with the fabric 
laid out smoothly on the cutting out 
table but without tension in either 
direction. 

The average of at least five differ- 
ent measurements uniformly distrib- 
uted along the sample is reported as 
the width of a fabric. The width is 
measured to the nearest 1/16 inch 
and the measuring tape must be per- 
pendicular to the selvages. 


Fig. 8. Testing the thickness of a 
fabric with a Randall & Stickney 
gauge. 
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Bow 


The bow of a fabric is the devia- 
tion the filling threads make from an 
imaginary line drawn perpendicular 
to the selvages of the fabric. The bow 
is determined in the following man- 
ner: with the fabric lying smoothly 
on the table without tension, the po- 
sition of the filling yarn is marked 
with a line drawn on the fabric 
across the full width and following 
the filling. The straight edge is 
placed across the fabric just touch- 
ing the ends of the filling line. A 
small line is drawn at the greatest 
distance between the straight edge 
and the filling line. This distance is 
measured to the nearest 1/16 inch. 

To express the bow as a percentage 
of the width of the fabric, the follow- 
ing equation is used: 


d 
= — x 100% 
w 


Bow, per cent 


Where: 


d = greatest distance in inches 
between the marked filling 
yarn and the straight edge, 
and 


w = width of the fabric in inches. 
Example: What is the percentage 


bow of a fabric 42” in width 
with a bow of %”? 


Answer: Bow, per cent = 
50 


— x 100% = 
42 


1.19% 


Gauge 


The gauge of a fabric is the thick- 
ness of the fabric expressed in thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


Machine: Gauge manufactured by 
Randall & Stickney, Waltham, 
Mass 


Capacity: 0 to 0.5 inches—0.001 
inch intervals. Diameter of press- 
er foot—% inches. 


Calibration: Research Division by 
use of Starrett thickness gauges. 
To perform the test, place the fab- 
ric on the anvil of the gauge smooth- 
ly but without tension; lower the 
presser foot on the fabric gradually 
(without impact); allow the presser 
foot to rest on the fabric at least 10 
seconds and observe the reading. At 
least five readings are taken across 
the width of the fabric and the high- 
est, lowest, and the average of the 
highest and lowest reported. Thus: 


Gauge .040” .042” 041” 


This technique may be observed in 
Fig. 8. A special gauge having a 
presser foot width of % inch is used 
on some of B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
fabrics in compliance with their Test 
Specification No. 105. 


Count 


The count of a fabric is the num- 
ber of warp ends or filling picks in 
one inch of the fabric. 


Machine: Micrometers manufac- 
tured by Chas. Lowinson, New 
York, N. Y., and Alfred Suter, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capacity: Three scales—1 inch, 6 
picas, and 30 mm. Each scale is 
subdivided into % inches, 1 pica, 
and 1 mm., resp. The Alfred 
Suter micrometer has a 3-inch 
scale subdivided into % inches. 


Warp Count 


The actual number of ends (warp 
yarns) in one inch is counted at five 
places in the fabric and the average 
of the five counts reported. No two 
spaces counted should include the 
same yarns. If there are fewer than 
25 ends per inch, the ends in 3 inches 
are counted at five different places 
and the average ends per inch re- 
ported. No count shall be made near- 
er the selvage than one-tenth the 


Fig. 9. Pick counter of the micrometer type. 
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Fig. 10. Specimens prepared for the three types of A.S.T.M. strength 
tests. Left to right: Grab; Raveled-Strip: and Cut-Strip. 


width of the fabric. The micrometer 
or “pick counter” used for this test is 
shown in Fig. 9. 

The count is made by 
counting the even number of ends (2, 
4, 6, 8, etc.) and thus the beginning 
mark is placed on a “down” end or 
one that is under the filling yarn, To 
insure accuracy, the counter is placed 


usually 


so that the scale runs parallel to the 
pick. If the weave of the fabric is 
not a plain weave or has a very high 
count, it is sometimes impossible to 
use the counter. In such a 
swatch of fabric 1% inches is cut 
and raveled to exactly one inch. Each 
end is pulled out 
groups of ten. 


case a 


and counted in 


Filling Count 


The picks per inch are determined 
in the same manner as the warp ends 
per. inch. 


Breaking Strength 


The breaking strength of a fabric 
is the ability of the fabric to resist 
rupture when tested under specified 
conditions. 


Machine: Horizontal Tester—Mod- 
el Q; Vertical Tester—Model J-2 
Manufactured by Scott Testers, 
Inc., Providence, R. I 

Capacity: 400-800 lb, 
600-1500 Ib, 
lb, Model J-2. 

Calibration: Scott Testers, Inc., ev- 
ery 3 years. All machines cali- 


Model Q; 
Model Q; 250-500 
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brated by the Research Division 
every 3 months 
There are three types of A.S.T.M. 
methods of determining the breaking 
strength of fabrics—grab, raveled- 
strip, and cut-strip. Of these three, 
the grab test is the one most used 
Certain customers have a_ special 
method for breaking strength deter- 


mination that will be designated in 


the specification. These special meth- 
ods differ from the regular methods 
usually in distance between jaws, in 
the width of the specimen, in the 
width of the jaw itself, or any com- 
bination of the three. 

The three types of A.S.T.M. breaks 
are shown in Fig. 10. 


Grab Method 


Breaking strength is determined 
by the grab method unless another 
method is specified. The specimens 
for test are 4 inches in width and 6 
inches in length with a 3-inch dis- 
tance between jaws. Two sets of five 
specimens are required: one set for 
warp breaking strength having the 
longer dimension parallel to the warp 
yarns, and the other set for filling 
breaking strength having the longer 
dimension parallel to the filling 
yarns. 

No two specimens for warp break- 
ing strength shall contain the same 
warp yarns, or for filling strength the 
same filling yarns. Unless otherwise 
specified, specimens are not taken 
nearer the selvage than one-tenth the 
width of the fabric, These breaks are 
drawn on the fabric as one unit 20 
inches in length and 6 inches in 
width with five subdivisions 4 inches 
wide. The 3-inch distance between 
jaws is marked on the breaks and 
1% inches inside the width. In the 
center of each specimen a line is 
drawn across the specimen parallel 
to the long side to insure proper 
alignment of the specimen in the 
jaws of the testing machine. 

The procedure is more easily illus- 


Fig. 11. Method for drawing the A.S.T.M. grab test on the fabric. 
; Letters designate warp and filling. 
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trated than described for the begin- 
ner and can be seen in Fig. 11. The 
separating speed of the jaws is 12 
inches per minute. 


Raveled-Strip Method 


This test is made in accordance 
with the direction for the grab meth- 
od with the following exceptions: the 
specimens are 1% inches in width 
and each specimen is raveled to 1 
inch in width by taking from each 
side approximately the same number 
of yarns. This test may be observed 
in Fig. 12. 


Cut-Strip Method 


This test is made in accordance 
with the directions for the raveled- 
strip method with the exception that 
the specimens are cut 1 inch in 
width. The cut-strip method is ap- 
plicable to heavily sized or coated 
fabrics which can not be tested by 
the raveled-strip method. The cut- 
strip method is seldom used by the 
Testing Department as the fabrics 
made by the West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company do not fall in this cate- 
gory. 


Behr-Manning Method 


The raveled-strip method used by 
Behr-Manning is made in accordance 
with the A.S.T.M. method with the 
following exceptions: the distance 
between the jaws is 5 inches; the 
length of the specimen is 8 inches; 
the width of the warp specimens is 
1% inches for a warp count of 46 
and over and 1% inches for a warp 
count under 46; the filling test speci- 
mens are always 1% inches in width. 


Imperial Belting Company Method 


The cut-strip method is used by 
the Imperial Belting Company and 
differs from the regular A.S.T.M. 


Physical Textile 
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Fig. 13. A.S.T.M. grab specimen properly placed in testing machine. 


cut-strip method only in dimensions 
and distance between jaws. The di- 
mensions are 2 x 6 inches in length 
with 3% inches between jaws. The 
jaws used in the testing machine are 
as follows: 


Type of Break 


Grab 
Strip 


Top Jaw 
1 x 1 in. 
1 x 2 in. 


The dimensions of the bottom jaw 
are always 1 x 2 inches or more. The 
longer dimension of the jaw is per- 
pendicular to the load. 


Procedure of Testing 


The specimen is placed symmetri- 
cally in the clamps of the machine 
with the longer dimension parallel to 
and the shorter dimension at right 
angles to the direction of application 


Fig. 12. Method for drawing the A.S.T.M. raveled-strip test on a 
piece of fabric. Letters indicate warp and filling. 
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of the load, care being taken to grip 
the same yarns in both clamps. 
Should the same yarns not be caught 
in both clamps a shearing action will 
result and a lower strength will be 
shown on the dial. 

The average of the results of the 
five individual tests on the warp is 
reported as the warp breaking 
strength, and the average of the five 
individual tests on the filling is re- 
ported as the (filling breaking 
strength. If for any reason a result 
falls markedly below the average and 
is attributable to faulty operation, the 
result is discarded and a new speci- 
men taken and included in the av~ 
erage. 

A specimen properly placed in the 
machine is shown in Fig. 13. 

It might be stated here that the 
procedure in our laboratory is to at- 
tach the specimens for breaking 
strength together with the squares 
for the weight test to the analysis 
sheet to be hung on the conditioning 
rack for 4 hours. The breaking 
strength and weight are the chief 
tests to be conditioned and, thus, 
space is saved by not hanging the en- 
tire sample. 


Strength Correction: Cotton 


There are times when it is desir- 
able to correct the strength of a fab- 
ric at a certain regain to another re- 
gain. Some customers require that 
strength tests always be corrected to 
a specified regain. This procedure 
has the feature that fabrics which 
have been tested at different regains 
can, after being corrected to a speci- 
fied regain, be compared. This meth- 
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od is also useful for laboratoriesStrength Correction: Rayon 


which do not test under standard 
conditions. 

The general equation for correcting 
strength results is as follows: 


Corrected Strength = 
Actual Strength X (100 + (r X R) ) 
100 + (r X A) 


rate of increase or decrease 
of strength for 1 per cent 
variation in moisture regain 
Specified Regain 

Actual Regain 


The rate of increase or decrease of 
strength for 1 per cent variation in 
moisture may be determined gen- 
erally from the accompanying table 
taken from page 350 of the 1941 edi- 
tion of George B. Haven’s Handbook 
of Industrial Fabrics published by the 
Wellington Sears Company. 

Various fabrics may differ in their 
strength increase or decrease from 
the foregoing table but the difference 
will be slight. The different custom- 
ers have established their own equa- 
tions, and these equations will be 
found in their specifications. 


Example: What would be the cor- 
rected strength at 6.50% moisture re- 
gain of a fabric weighing 12 oz/sq yd 
whose actual breaking strength at 
7.50% moisture regain is 160 lb in 
the warp and 155 lb in the filling? 


Warp 
Corrected Strength 
160 X (100 + (7.00 X 6.50) ) 


(7.00 X 7.50) 





100 + 
Corrected Strength = 
160 X 145.5 

————- = 153 Ib 

152.5 
Filling 
Corrected Strength = 

155 X (100 + (7.00 X 6.50) ) 

100 + (7.00 X 7.50) 


Corrected Strength = 
155 X 145.5 





= 148 Ib 


152.5 


The method of correcting rayon 
fabric strengths used by the Research 
Division is based on the work of H. 
R. Bellison on “Viscose Rayon: 
Stress-Strain Properties I1I—The Ef- 
fect of Relative Humidity.” This re- 
port will be found in Teztile Re- 
search, Vol. 10, pages 372-379. 

This method differs from the cot- 
ton method of strength correcting in 
that the strength of the fabric is cor- 
rected from one relative humidity to 
another at a constant temperature 
(70 F) instead of working with the 
regain. This eliminates the necessity 
of making a moisture determination 
since the relative humidity of the 
testing room is constant—65%. This 
method is applicable within the range 
of relative humidity of 43-79%. 

Rayon has the property of becom- 
ing weaker as moisture is absorbed 
and stronger as moisture is lost. For 
each 1 per cent decrease in relative 
humidity there is a 1.045 per cent in- 
crease in strength. For each 1 per 
cent increase in relative humidity 
there is a 0.79 per cent decrease in 
strength. By knowing these two val- 
ues it is a simple matter to make 
strength corrections. 

Example: A rayon fabric has a 
warp breaking strength of 559 lb 
and a filling breaking strength of 488 
Ib at 70 F, 65% relative humidity. 
What will be the breaking strength 
at 70 F, 55% relative humidity? 


65%-55% = 10% decrease in rela- 
tive humidity 

1.045% x 10% = 10.45% increase 
in strength for a 10% decrease in 
relative humidity 

Warp: 559 x 110.45 = 617 Ib at 
70 F, 55% relative humidity 

Fill: 488 x. 110.45 = 539 Ib at 70 
F, 55% relative humidity 


Example: A rayon fabric has a 
warp breaking strength of 400 lb 
and a filling breaking strength of 350 
Ib at 70 F, 55% relative humidity. 





per square yard 


TABLE FOR DETERMINING RATE OF INCREASE/DECREASE 
IN STRENGTH FOR 1% VARIATION IN MOISTURE 


Weight in ounces 


Rate of increase or decrease 
in strength for each 1% 
change of moisture 





1.5- 4 
4 ~-10 
10 -18 
18 -48 





4.00 
5.00 
7.00 
10.00 








What will be its breaking strength at 
70 F, 65% relative humidity? 


65%-55% = 10% increase in rela- 
tive humidity 


0.79% xX 10% = 7.90% decrease in 
strength for a 10% increase in 
relative humidity 

Warp: 400 x 92.10 = 368 lb at 70 
F, 65% relative humidity 

Fill: 350 x 92.10 = 322 Ib at 70 
F, 65% relative humidity 


Rayon Weight Correction 


When rayon fabric is tested under 
standard conditions for cotton fab- 
rics it is sometimes desirable to cor- 
rect the weight to the standard re- 
gain of 11 per cent. To do this use 
the following equation: 


Corrected Weight = 
WwW X (100% + 11%) 


100% +R 
Where 
w= 


xX 99.1% 





weight of the fabric at 70 F, 
65% relative humidity 

R actual regain at 70 F, 65% 
relative humidity 


The first portion of the equation 
will be recognized as a general cor- 
rection equation. The second portion 
—99.1%—was derived from the rela- 
tionship of 9.90% moisture content to 
11% moisture regain. In other words, 
9.90% moisture content is 0.9% of 
11% moisture regain. In order to 
subtract the amount from the weight 
calculated by using regains, multiply 
by 99.1% (100% — 0.9%). ‘ 

Example: A rayon fabric weighs 
6.32 oz/sq yd and has a regain of 
13.55%. What will be its weight at 
11% regain? 

Corrected Weight 
6.82 X (100 + 11%) 
100% + 18.55% 
Corrected Weight = 


X 99.1% 





= 6.18 X 99.1 


Corrected Weight = 6.12 02/sq yd 


Elongation 


The elongation of a specimen is the 
amount of stretch of the specimen 
under stress based on the original 
length. Unless otherwise specified, 
the elongation of a fabric at any 
breaking load is obtained when the 
breaking strength is determined and 
for the same specimens by means of 
a suitable recording device on the 
testing machine. 

The elongation is the average of 
the results obtained for five speci- 
mens, and it is expressed as the per- 
centage increase in length. The elon- 
gation is calculated from the start of 
the line as shown on the graphic rec- 
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Fig. 14. Making an elongation test. 


ord. The autographic attachment is 
shown during test in Fig. 14. 

The elongation of a fabric made on 
a graphic recording attachment is 
read in the following manner: 


1. With a hard lead pencil mark 
the point of departure from the 
vertical line. 

With a ruler measure the exact 
distance of this point from the 
base line. 

Under the point of rupture 
mark this distance (determined 
in Step 2) from the base line. 
Draw a line through this point 
which is exactly parallel to the 
base line. This must be done 
carefully as an error of even 
1/32 of an inch will make a dif- 
ference in the result. 
Determine the point of rupture 
of each break (the point where 
each line begins a vertical as- 
cent) and measure in 1/32 of an 
inch the distance from the point 
of rupture to the line drawn 
parallel to the base line, 
Calculate the per cent elonga- 
tion as follows: 


Total of 5 readings 
K 100% 


= Per cent 
elongation 


5 xX 32 


or 


Total of 5 readings 


= Per cent 
elongation 


we xX 100% 
480 

In the denominator of the first 
equation the 3 refers to the distance 
between jaws, the 5 to the number of 
readings, and the 32 to the fraction 
of an inch in which the readings are 
made. Some customers require that 
their elongation charts be figured in 
a slightly different way from the 
foregoing procedure, These methods 
will be found in the general test 
specification of the customer. 


Tearing Strength 


The tear strength of a fabric is the 
térce required to start or continue a 
tear under specified conditions. There 
are two methods in general use—the 
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Fig. 15. Trapezoid method for determining tear strength of a fabric. 
Specimen is properly placed in the testing machine. 


trapezoid method and the tongue 


method. 


Trapezoid Method 


The test specimens are 3 inches in 
width and 6 inches in length. Two 
sets of five specimens are required, 
one set for warp tearing strength 
having the longer dimension parallel 
to the warp yarns; and the other 
set for filling tearing strength, having 
the longer dimension parallel to the 
filling yarns. 

An isosceles trapezoid having an 
altitude of 3 inches and bases 1 and 
4 inches in length is marked on each 
specimen, preferably with the aid of 
a template. A cut “% to % inches in 
length is made in the center of the 1 
inch base and perpendicular to it. 

The testing machine used is the 
same as that used for the grab method 
of breaking strength with the follow- 
ing modifications: the faces of the 
clamps measure 1 x 3 inches or more 
and the distance between the jaws is 
1 inch at the beginning of the test. 
The specimen is clamped in the ma- 
chine along the non-parallel sides of 
the trapezoid so that the cut is half- 
way between the clamps, the short 
edge is held taut, the long edge lying 
in folds. The load necessary for tear- 
ing the fabric is observed and the 
average of the five specimens (warp 
and filling) reported as the tearing 
strength. The tear specimen properly 
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Fig. 16. Tongue method for deter- 

mining tear strength of fabric. 

Note way specimen is placed in 
machine. 


placed in the machine is shown in 
Fig. 15. 


Tongue Method 


The test specimens are 3 inches in 
width and at least 8 inches in length. 
Two sets of five specimens each are 
required: one set for warp tearing 
strength, having the longer dimension 
parallel to the filling yarns; and the 
other set for filling tearing strength, 
having the longer dimension parallel 
to the warp yarns. A longitudinal cut 
3 inches in length is made lengthwise 
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Fig. 17. Method for drawing squares on a sample of fabric preparatory 
to conducting a weight test. Letters designate warp and filling. 











TABLE FOR CALCULATING 


WEIGHT PER WIDTH OF 
CLOTH FROM SAMPLE 


Width 


24” 


6x6 
Constant 
.0508 
.0548 
0571 
.0639 
0651 


0662 
.0674 
.0686 

-0697 
0709 


.0720 


1005 
1028 


6 x 18” 
Constan 
.016762 
018285 
019047 
0218383 
021714 


38 


.023619 


.024000 

024381 
024762 
.025948 
.026286 


.026667 
.027428 
028190 
.028571 
028952 


029714 
030476 
031238 
032000 
.032762 


.033524 
034286 
.0385048 
085809 


036571 


.037333 
.038095 
088476 
.0388857 
.0392388 


.039619 
040380 
041143 

.041905 
042666 


043428 
044190 


046476 





of the specimen, starting in the cen- 
ter of one end. 

The testing machine conforms to 
the requirements for the grab method 
of breaking strength. The specimen is 
placed in the machine with one of 
the tongues in each clamp. The 
average load necessary to tear the 
fabric is reported. The averages of 
five individual tests are reported as 
the tearing strength of the fabric— 
warp and filling. 

The tear specimen properly placed 
in the machine is shown in Fig. 16. 
The tongue method is used by the 
manufacturers of coated fabrics to 
determine the tearing strength. 

On all tearing strength tests the 


pawls of the testing machine are dis- 
engaged during the test. 


Weight 


The weight of a fabric is expressed 
in one of the following ways: ounces 
per linear yard, ounces to a given 
width, or in yards per pound. Three 
squares having a dimension of 6 x 6 
inches are drawn on the fabric just 
above and parallel to the warp 
breaks. These squares are usually 
drawn together in a unit of 6 x 18 
inches in length as shown in Fig. 17. 
Of course, the square may be taken at 
any place on the sample provided the 
space selected is not within 10 per 
eent of the width of the fabric. How- 
ever, the easier method is to take 
the squares as shown in Fig. 17. 

These squares are weighed in 
grains and this weight converted to 
ounces for a given width. This width 
is usually called “weight basis.” This 
method of conversion is described 
here. However, the person doing the 
actual cutting out need not, as a rule, 
concern himself about the conversion. 
One person in the laboratory does the 
calculations on the analysis sheet 
which are easier to perform on a cal- 
culator. The person cutting out 
simply places the squares on top of 
the breaking strength tests and at- 
taches them to the analysis sheet 
prior to placing the sample on the 
conditioning rack. 

It might also be stated that the 
squares are cut from the fabric as a 
unit of 6 x 18 inches and weighed 
only once. 

The average weight of three 6-inch 
squares multiplied by a constant for 
the given weight basis will give the 
ounces the fabric weighs to that 
width, The constants for the various 





These constants are derived from the following equation 


Weight of swatch 
<_ ——— X (width K 386) 
Area of swatch 


437.5 grains (1 oz.) 


Example: If a fabric has a total square weight of 510 grains, what is the 


weight based on 42 inches? 


510 grains X .032000 — 16.32 oz to 42” 


or 
510 


—— = 170 grains for one 6-inch square 


3 
170 X .0960 = 16.32 oz to 42” 
or 
510 grains 
—— x (42” X 36”) 
(6 X 18”) 


437.5 grains 


771120 


16.32 oz to 42” 


sated —__—_- = Weight in ounces to the given width 


Weight in ounces to a given width 
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widths are given in the accompanying 
table. In order to save time, con- 
stants have been devised for the 
total weight of three 6-inch squares. 
These constants will be found in the 
table. 

If a weight is known in ounces to 
one width and the ounces to another 
width are desired, the calculation 
may be made as follows: 


ounces X desired width 


given width 


= ounces to desired 
width 


Example: A fabric weighs oe 73 oz to 36”. 
What will it weigh based on 22”? 


14.73 X 22” 
— — = 9.00 os to 22” 
36” E 
If a swatch or square of a fabric 
differing from the regular weight 
test is used, the weight is figured 
using one of the following equations. 
Which equation is used is a matter 
of choice. 
weight of sw atch 
—— x 1296 
area of swatc h 
—_—_—— ——— = ounces per 
437. re square yard 
Having the weight per square 
yard, the weight can be figured to 
any desired width. The following 
equation may be used which will 
eliminate one calculation. 
weight of swatch 
tmeeqeniciommonenones (width 3¢ 26) 
area of swatch 
fs 437.5 nee 
= ounces to width 
It is sometimes desirable to ex- 
press the weight of a fabric in yards 
per pound. To do this divide the 
weight of a linear yard into 16 
ounces. 
Example: A fabric 36” wide weighs 10.82 
oz. Express this weight as yards per pound 
16 
_ = 1.55 yards/pound 
10.82 
Conversely, if the yards per pound 
are known and the weight in ounces 
is desired, divide the yards per 
vound into 16 ounces, 


Example: A fabric a I is 1.55 yards/ 
pound and the width is 36 What is the 
weight expressed in ounces? 


16 


——— = 10.82 02 to 36” 
1.55 
Note: The weight of a linear yard is used 
in this calculation. If the weight is desired 
to a weight basis which does not correspond 
the width, the calculation of the weight 
the desired width may be made using the 
equation given below which has already been 
discussed. 


ounces X desired width 





= ounces to desired 
given width width 


Crimp 


The crimp of yarn in a fabric is the 
difference in distance between two 
points on a yarn as it lies in a fabric 
and the same two points when the 
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yarn has been removed from the 
fabric and straightened under speci- 
fied tension, expressed as a per- 
centage of the distance between two 
points as the yarn lies in the fabric. 


Machine: Crimp Tester manufac- 
tured by Brighten Mills (not be- 
ing manufactured at present) 

Capacity: 0 to 38%—Crimp 

0 to 28%—Contraction 

Calibration: Research Division 

once each week 


The crimp test is usually per- 
formed on the sections of the fabric 
made by cutting out the strength and 
weight tests. Two parallel lines 8 
inches apart are marked on the fab- 
ric. Both warp and filling crimp tests 
are made. Five of the yarns passing 
through these marks are raveled out 
to a distance of about 2 inches be- 
yond each mark, care being taken to 
avoid stretching the yarns, 

The yarn is placed on the crimp 
tester so that the hook holding the 
weights is caught in the middle of 
the yarn and the marks placed on 
the yarn are on the inside edge of 
the prongs just under the dial of the 
tester. The crimp is read directly 
from the dial. 

The weight placed on the yarn is 
expressed in grams and is obtained 
by dividing 131 grams by the number 
of thousands of yards of single yarn 
required to make one pound (Typp 
yarn number). 

Example: To make a crimp test in 10s 
(single) cotton yarn, what 
weight is required for the 
tester? 

10 x 840=8400 yards per 

pound 

8400 

— = 8.4 number of 

1000 thousands of yards 
per pound 


131 
— = 15.60 grams 
8.4 


Crimp Without Machine 


There are times when it is neces- 
sary to analyze a very small sample 
and the use of the Brighton Crimp 
Tester will not be possible. In a case 
like this, use the following pro- 
cedure: 

Make two parallel cuts in the fab- 
ric and measure the distance between 
these cuts accurately. (Encompass as 
much of the yarn as possible.) Ravel 
out the yarns and by securing one 
end firmly, straighten the yarn so 
that the crimp is removed but the 
yarn is not stretched. The yarn is 
placed on a ruler for this procedure, 
and the distance of the straightened 
yarn is carefully noted. Report each 
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of these distances and calculate the 
percentage crimp in the following 
manner: 


Crimp = L - L’ 
x 100% 


L = the average distance in inches 
of yarn under tension 

L’ = the original length of the 
yarn before applying tension. 


The contraction may be figured by 
the following equation: 
Contraction = L - L’ 
x 100% 


Contraction 


Contraction or Take-Up is the if- 
ference between two points on a yarn 
and the same two points after the 
yarn has been woven into a fabric. 
The contraction is determined in the 
same manner as the crimp only the 
inside line on the dial of the tester 
is read instead of the outside line. 


Difference in Crimp and Contraction 


It is obvious that, in order to 
weave a fabric, the warp threads and 
filling threads must bend around one 
another. This bending is referred to 
at times as crimp and at other times 
as contraction (Take-Up). 

Crimp is a laboratory term and 
has to do with the yarn after it has 
been placed in a fabric. Contraction 
(Take-Up) is a mill term used in re- 
lation to looms and indicates the per- 
centage the yarn will be shortened 
by weaving. 

There need be no confusion of 
these terms as long as the purpose 
of each is remembered. Numerically, 
the percentage crimp is always high- 
er than the contraction or take-up 
since the crimp is based on the 
shorter length. 

If either the crimp or the contrac- 
tion of a fabric is known and the 
other is desired, use one of the fol- 
lowing equations: 


Crimp = 100 x T 
100 - T 
Where T = Contraction or Take-Up 
Contraction = 100 x C 


100 + C 
Where C = Crimp 
Twist 


The number of turns about its 
axis, per unit of length, of a yarn is 
the twist of that yarn. Twist tests are 
made on both the warp and filling 
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Fig. 18. The electronic twist indicator manufactured by Suter. 


yarns but the method for each is the 
same. 


Machine: Twist counter manufac- 
tured by Alfred Suter, New 
York, New York 

Capacity: 0 - 20 inches 

Plied Yarns 


Specimens of the fabric shall 
measure at least 12 inches and pre- 
ferably 14 inches in length. In all 
operations care is exercised to avoid 
any change in the twist of the yarn 
to be tested. The actual twist test is 
as follows: 

Holding the yarn to be tested at 
one end, remove it from the fabric 
for a distance of about 2 inches and 
grip it in the stationary clamp of the 
tester. Remove the yarn for an addi- 
tional 10 inches, straighten it by ap- 
plying sufficient tension to remove 
the crimp and then grip it in the 
rotatable clamp. 

The twist is removed by turning 
the clamp in the opposite direction 
of the twist, the number of turns 
noted, and the average of five dif- 
ferent tests reported as the twist or 
turns per inch. 


Single Twist 


The single twist is determined in 
the same manner as the plied twist 
except that the Electronic Twist In- 
dicator is used. This device is shown 
in Fig. 18. The twist indicator is a 
very delicate mechanism and should 
be used only after verbal instruction; 
hence, it will only be mentioned here. 

An alternate method of determin- 
ing single twist is exactly the same 
as the method of determining plied 
twist except only one inch of yarn 
is used for the test. This method is 
very tedious and not altogether re- 
liable. At times the size on the yarn 
makes impossible the untwisting of 
the fibers, , 


—} 
The Reverse Twist Method is the 
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best alternate method of determining 
single twist. The yarn is taken from 
the fabric in exactly the same man- 
ner as the plied yarn, the difference 
being in the method of untwisting the 
fibers. The yarn is twisted in the 
direction of the twist until the yarn 
just breaks. The number of turns 
necessary for this operation is re- 
corded. With another yarn the twist 
is removed from the yarn and re- 
instated in the opposite direction un- 
til the yarn just breaks. The differ- 
ence between these two processes is 
divided by 2. An average of five de- 
terminations is reported as the turns 
per inch. 


Yarn Number or Size 


A conventional relative measure of 
the fineness or dimension of yarns is 
known as the yarn number or yarn 
size. The term “yarn number” is pre- 
ferable since “size” is used to refer 
to other properties of yarns and 
fibers. There are various yarn num- 
bering systems in use in the textile 
industry. These are a result of the 
practices in the industry and efforts 
are being made to simplify these 
systems into a universal yarn num- 
bering system. A discussion of these 
systems will be found under “Yarn 
Analysis.” 

The number of the yarns used in a 
fabric is determined by raveling out 
5 yards or 180 inches of yarn from 
the warp and the filling, weighing, 
and reporting the weight on the up- 
per left hand corner of the analysis 
sheet for the warp and the upper 
right hand corner for the filling. 

Two lines are marked on the fab- 
ric either 18, 15, 12, or 10 inches 
apart and the yarn is cut and raveled 
out, either 10, 12, 15, or 18 ends be- 
ing taken according to the distance 
being used. (18 «x 10 = 180 in., 
15 « 12 = 180 in., etc.) These ends 
are weighed in grains and the weight 


reported on the test sheet. A diagonal 
line is drawn, and the number of ply 
is written after the weight. 

The yarn number is calculated by 
using the following procedure: 


1. Multiply the percentage con- 
traction by the weight of 5 
yards of the yarn. 


Subtract the product obtained 
in Step 1 from the weight of 5 
yards of yarn. 

Determine the weight of one 
yard of yarn. 

Divide the weight of one yard 
of yarn by the number of ply to 
find the weight of one yard of 
single yarn, 

Multiply the weight of one yard 
“of single yarn by 120 yards to 
determine the weight of one 
skein. 


. Divide the weight of a skein 
into 1000 grains to find the 
yarn number. 

Example: Find the yarn number if 
the weight of 5 yards of 
the 2-ply yarn is 6.1 grains 
and the _ contraction § is 
13.50%. 


0.1350 x 6.1 = 0.82350 
6.10 — 0.82 = 5.28 
5.28 + 5 = 1.056 
1.056 + 2 = 0.528 


0.528 x 120 = 63.36 
weight of one skein 


1000 + 63.36 = 15.78 


The yarn number is reported as 
15.78s/2 ply. 


Conversion of Yarn Numbers 
from One System to Another 


If a yarn is numbered in one sys- 
tem and it is desired to find the yarn 
number in any other system, first 
find the yards per pound of the yarn 
by multiplying the yarn number by 
its standard length, and then divide 
by the standard length of the re- 
quired system. 

Example: What would be the equiva- 
lent worsted yarn number 
of a 12s cotton? 

12 x 840 = 10080 yards 
per pound 
10080+560 = 18s worsted 

If the yarn is a ply yarn, first find 
its single equivalent, and then use 
the foregoing method ta find the 
corresponding single equivalent in 
the required system; then express 
the yarn in its corresponding form in 
the new system. 


Example: What would be the equiva- 
lent worsted yarn number 
of a 12s/2 ply cotton? 
12+2=—6s—single equiva- 
lent cotton 
6x 840=—5040 yards 
pound 
5040 + 560 = 9s — single 
equivalent worsted 
9x 2 = 2/18s 
number 


per 


worsted 
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Constants for Converting to 
Yarn Numbering Systems 


In order to accelerate the rate of 
calculating, certain constants have 
been devised for the three yarn num- 
bering systems in common use by 
the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These are as follows: 


To convert a yarn number from 
the cotton system to the worsted 
system, multiply the single cotton 
number by 1.5. To convert from the 
worsted system to the cotton system, 
divide the single worsted number by 
1.5. This constant was obtained by 
dividing the standard lengths of the 
two systems—840 and 560. 


To convert a yarn number from the 
cotton system to the denier system, 
multiply the single cotton number 
by 5314.9. To convert a yarn number 
from the denier system to the cotton 
system divide the single denier by 
5314.9. This constant was obtained by 
dividing the standard lengths of the 
two systems—4,464,528 and 840. 


Abrasion ‘Tests 


The purpose of an abrasion test is 
to measure the resistance of a fabric 
to wear. There are two methods of 
testing abrasion in use by the West 
Point Manufacturing Company. 
These are the Wyzenbeek and Taber 
Abraser methods. The Wyzenbeek 
tester is used on the heavy fabrics 
and the Taber is used on the light 
fabrics. 


Machine: Wyzenbeek Precision 
Wear Tester (Four Arms) Model 
A—Manufactured by Wyzen- 
beek and Staff, Inc., Chicago 22, 
Illinois. Must be calibrated by 
Wyzenbeek. 


Taber Abraser—Model E-4010— 
Manufactured by Alfred Suter, 
New York, New York. 


Since A. S. T. M. has not standard- 
ized the abrasion testing techniques, 
the results obtained on these ma- 
chines are used only in a comparative 
manner, 


Wyzenbeek Test 


Strips of fabric to be tested are cut 
1% inches in width and 9 inches in 
length in the warp direction. After 
the fabric strips have -been inserted 
in the clamps and the weights 
leveled, the distances between the 
clamps should be 6 inches. The half 
cylinder is covered with 2/0 emery 
cloth. After each 25 strokes the 
emery cloth is brushed to remove the 
residue of abrasion. After each 100 
strokes the emery cloth is changed. 

The wear test continues until the 
fabric strip is completely worn 
through and the weights have 
dropped against the supporting bar. 


Physical Textile Testing 


The average of four tests (one test 
each arm) is reported as the number 
of rubs necessary to “wear out” the 
fabric. This machine is shown in Fig. 
19. 


Taber Abraser 


Five circular pieces of the fabric 
to be tested are cut, having a 
diameter of about 5 inches. These 


circular pieces of fabric are mounted 
on the turntable and placed on the 
machine. The weighted arms holding 
the abrasive wheels are lowered on 
the turntable and the test begup 
The average of the five tests is re- 
ported as the number of cycles neces- 
sary to “wear out” the fabric. This 
machine is shown during a test in 
Fig. 20. 


Fig. 19. Wyzenbeek machine for testing wearability of fabrics. 


Fig. 20 (below). The Taber Abraser. Vacuum unit is at right. 
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Physical Textile Testing 


Bursting Strength 


The ability of a fabric to resist 
rupture by pressure is known as the 
bursting strength. 


Machine: Mullen Tester—Model A 
—Manufactured by B. F. Perkins 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Capacity: 400-1500 Ibs. 

Calibration: Checked by the Re- 
search Division; calibrated by B. 
F. Perkins Co. 


The Mullen Tester operates on the 
hydraulic principle. The material to 


be tested is clamped over an opening 
in the cylinder which has been filled 
with glycerine and sealed with a pure 
gum rubber diaphragm. By use of a 
motor drive the glycerine is forced 
against the rubber diaphragm which 
in turn exerts pressure against the 
fabric until it bursts. The burst is at 
the weakest point of the fibers and 
represents what a_ sufficient strain 
would do to the material in actual 
use. 

The glycerine also acts directly on 
a pressure gauge which records the 
bursting strength in standard terms 
of actual pounds per square inch. At 
the bursting point the indicator on 
the gauge remains stationary, giving 
a positive record of the test. This 
machine may be observed in Fig. 21. 
An average of five tests is reported 
as the bursting strength of the fabric. 
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Inclined Plane No. 4; 
Bursting Attachment 


An attachment is available for the 
Inclined Plane No. 4 tester which 
may be used on very light fabrics. 
This attachment is shown in Fig. 22. 
The Inclined Plane Testers are 
described fully in the section on 
“Yarn Analysis.” 


Universal Wear Tester 


The Universal Wear Tester shown 
in Fig. 22A is set up for flat abrasion. 


There are three types of abrasion 
tests that may be made on this tester 
—flat, flex, and edge abrasion. 


Machine: CSI-Stoll-Quartermaster 
Universal Wear Tester—Model 
C22C-006—-manufactured by the 
Custom Scientific Instrument 
Company, Inc., Post Office Box 
170, Arlington, New Jersey. 


Some of the advantages of the 
Universal Wear Tester are the estab- 
lishment of an endpoint which is in- 
dependent of individual judgment 
and can be quantitatively defined; 
the obtaining of test results whose 
variation due to the machine is in- 
significant when compared to the 
variation within the sample itself; 
the capability of measuring the 
quantity of abrasion action and 
abraded material; and the obtaining 
of excellent correlation of results 
with wear service. 

The main parts of the tester are 
the frame work, the driving mecha- 
nism, abrasion head, pneumatically 
controlled rotary sample clamp 
mechanism, pneumatic tension con- 
trol system, special edge abrasion 
clamps, flat abrasion table with ten- 
sion and folding device, and elec- 
trical devices for pressure control 
and endpoint stop. 


Flat Abrasion (Universal) 


The test specimens are circular in 
shape with a diameter of 4% inches. 
No two specimens should contain the 


Fig. 21 (left). The Mullen tester for 
fabric bursting strength. 


Fig. 22 (below). Bursting attachment 
for Inclined Plane No. 4 tester. 
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Same warp and filling yarns. The 
specimen is mounted in a circular 
clamp by means of a clamping ring 
and tightening collar. A metallic con- 
tact pin is sealed into the center of 
the diaphragm so that it is flush with 
the diaphragm surface. Air pressure 
under the diaphragm is constant and 
is maintained at approximately 5 
pounds per square inch. 
The abradant is No. 0 emery cloth. 
The abradant plate has a contact pin 
adjustable to the thickness of the 
abradant. The contact made by this 
adjustable pin and the contact pin 
inserted into the center of the 
diaphragm closes a low-voltage cir- 
cuit and stops the machine, thus 
making an automatic endpoint. 
The test procedure is as follows: 
1. Place the test. specimen over 
the diaphragm smoothly with- 
out distortion and clamp into 
position. 
The abradant is placed on the 
abrading plate with just enough 
tension to hold the abradant 
smoothly. The contact pin 
reaching through a hole in the 
abradant should be even with 
the surface of the abradant. 
Air pressure of approximately 
5 pounds per square inch is ap- 
plied to the diaphragm. 

. Weights are applied to the 
abrading plate, using the fol- 
lowing table as a guide: 


For Pabrics Weighing 
Up to 2.5 o2/sq yd 

5 up to 5.0 .... 

0 up to 7.5 

5 up to 100 . 

0.0 up to 15.0 

5.0 and above 


Load, Ib 


i it 0) 


If unidirectional abrasion is 
specified the rotating mecha- 
nism is disconnected. 


The abrading head is lowered 
into test position and the test 
started. The machine may be 
stopped at any time and the 
specimen inspected without any 
damage to the test. 


. The average of the 5 specimens 
is reported as the number of 
cycles necessary to wear out the 
fabric. 


Flex Abrasion (Universal) 


In this test the specimen is sub- 
jected to unidirectional reciprocal 
folding and rubbing over a bar un- 
der known conditions of tension and 
pressure. 

The test specimens are cut not less 
than 8 inches in length and 1% 
inches in width if the yarns per inch 
are more than 50, or 1% inches in 
width if the yarns per inch are less 
than 50. The specimen is raveled to 
one inch in width by taking ap- 
proximately the same number of 
ends or picks from each side of 
the specimen. No two specimens for 
the warp test shall contain the same 
ends and no two specimens for the 
filling test shall contain the same 
picks. 


Physical Textile 


Fig. 22A. The CSI-Stoll-Quartermaster Universal Wear Tester. In 
this photo the machine is set up for flat abrasion tests. 


The plate assembly consists of two 
sets of plates: the pressure (upper) 
plate and the reciprocating (ower) 
plate, The weights used on the pres- 
sure plate are determined in the 
same manner as described in flat 
abrasion. The rotating mechanism is 
disconnected for flex abrasion so 
that a unidirectional movement is 
obtained. The plates are equipped 
with clamps that permit the folded 
specimen to be aligned with the axis 
of motion of the reciprocating plate. 
The folding bar or blade assembly is 
attached to the reciprocating plate. 
The machine stops when the speci- 
men is ruptured. 

The test procedure is as follows: 

1. The specimen is fastened in the 
clamps of the upper and lower 
plates so that the specimen goes 
around the folding bar. 


The proper weights are applied 
to the pressure plate. 


The specimen is inspected from 
time to time during the test so 
that pills of matted fiber debris 
interfering with proper contact 
between the folding bar and the 
specimen may be removed. 


The average of 5 specimens is 
reported as the number of 
cycles necessary to wear out fhe 
fabric. 
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Edge Abrasion (Universal) 


A special edge-abrasion clamp is 
provided with the tester and is 
mounted in the rotary clamp in the 
place of the rubber diaphragm. 
Strips of the fabric may be cut in any 
direction—warp, filling, or bias. 
There are no special requirements 
made for the dimensions of the 
strips except that they be small 
enough to fit the clamp. The abrading 
head is the same as used for flat 
abrasion. The specimens may be 
abraded by either uni- or multidirec- 
tional motions. 


Meisture Centent and 
Regain 


The moisture present in a fabric 
is expressed as a percentage of the 
weight of the sample to either of the 
following bases: 


1. Original Weight — Moisture 


Content 


Oven-Dry Weight — Moisture 
Regain. 


The A.S.T.M. procedures for the 
determination of moisture will be 
found in their Standards on Textile 
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Physical Textile Testing 


Materials under their designation Machine: Brabender Semi-Auto- 
D 629-46T, Item 4. matic Moisture Tester—Model 


Fig. 23 (above). The Emerson conditioning oven. 


Fig. 24 (below). The Brabender oven. Special balance is at left. 


401—manufactured by The Bra- 
bender Corporation, Rochelle 
Park, New Jersey. 

Capacity: Ten Baskets—40 to 160 
degrees Centigrade—0 to 25% 
Moisture Content. 

Calibration: Checked before each 
series of tests by the Research 
Division—calibrated by The Bra- 
bender Corporation. 


Machine: Emerson Conditioning 

Oven—manufactured by Emer- 
son Apparatus Co., Melrose, 
Mass. 

Capacity: Eight baskets—60 to 300 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Calibration: Checked every six 
months by the Research Division 
—calibrated by Emerson Ap- 
paratus Co. 


Emerson Test 


The specimen taken for the mois- 
ture test should be approximately as 
large as a 6-inch square. The outer 
edges of the specimen are raveled so 
that no ends will be lost during the 
test. The specimen is placed in a 
basket and weighed on the grain 
balance on top of the oven. This 
weight is recorded. 

The sample is placed in the oven 
and dried until successive weighings 
spaced 15 minutes apart show no 
change in weight. This will ordinarily 
take 45 minutes at 220-230 F. The 
sample is weighed inside the oven 
and the weight recorded. The weigh- 
ing is accomplished by means of a 
suitable hanging device and counter- 
weights furnished with the oven. The 
Emerson oven is shown in Fig. 23. 

The moisture content and regain 
may be calculated by using the fol- 
lowing equations: 


Moisture Content=A - B 
x 100% 


Moisture Regain = A - B 
x 100% 


Where 
A= Weight of sample before 
drying 
B = Weight of bone-dry sample. 


Brabender Test 


The procedure for the Brabender 
test is essentially the same as for 
the Emerson test. For the Brabender 
test a constant weight of sample is 
used—10 or 5 grams—and a special 
balance is provided for this purpose. 
The sample is cut into small pieces 
in order to adjust the weight to the 
exact amount. The basket containing 
the sample is left inside the oven un- 
til there is no change in successive 
readings taken 15 minutes apart. This 
will ordinarily take 35 minutes at 
105-110 C. 

By means of a built-in scale and 
balance on the oven, the meisture 
content is read directly from a dial 
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on the oven. A table for the con- 
version of the moisture content per- 
centage to moisture regain percent- 
age has been prepared to eliminate 
calculations. The table will be found 
with the oven. The Brabender oven 
is shown in Fig. 24. 

Before readings are made on the 
Brabender oven, a check must be 
made to determine if the balance of 
the oven is properly adjusted. To ac- 
complish this, place an empty basket 
in the oven and leave for about 15 
minutes so that the basket will have 
the same temperature as the air in- 
side the oven. Place the 10 gram 
weight in the cup on the balance, 
suspend the basket on the balance by 
use of the lever on the side of the 
oven and observe the reading on the 
dial. This reading should be zero. 

If the reading should be slightly 
off, adjustments are made by using 
the footscrews. If the reading is 
more than 2 per cent off, then the 
oven should be calibrated. No at- 
tempt should be made to calibrate 
the oven without detailed instruc- 
tions which are furnished by the 
manufacturer and will not be dis- 
cussed here. If this calibration does 
not succeed in adjusting the oven, 
then the oven must be returned to 
the manufacturer for overhauling. 

If either the moisture content or 
regain is known and the other is de- 
sired, one of the following equations 
may be used: 


100 x R 


Moisture snilenbeishin 
100 + R 


Content = 


Where R = moisture regain 


100 x C 
Moisture Regain= ——— 
100 — C 


Where C = moisture content. 


Yarn Analysis 


Yarn analysis encompasses any or 
all of the following tests: yarn num- 
ber, strength (skein or single end), 
elongation, twist, and moisture con- 
tent or regain. 

A description of the various yarn 
tests will be found in the A.S.T.M. 
Standards on Textile Materials un- 
der their designation D 180-49T. 


Yarn Number 


In the textile field there are several 
terms used to designate the relative 
size of yarn. These terms are yarn 
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Type of Test 
Strength - Grab 


Strength - Strip 
Strength and Weight 
Part Analysis 

%4 Analysis 

Full Analysis 


OPTIMUM SAMPLE SIZE 


25 inches in length if the width is 36 
inches or more—36 inches in length 
if the width is less than 36 inches. 


Same as for grab strength 
Same as for grab strength 
Same as for grab strength 
A linear yard 
A linear yard 


If abrasion tests, tear tests, or any other type of tests are desired, it is well 
to have a sample at least 1% yards in length. 


Sample Size 








Machine 
Vertical Tester—Model J-2 


Wyzenbeek Wear Tester 
Twist Counter 





MACHINE OILING SCHEDULE 


S. A. E. 20 motor oil 
Horizontal Testers—Model QS. A. E. 20 motor oil 
S. A. E. 20 motor oil 
Light weight spindle oil 


It is the duty of each technician in the testing room to ascertain whether or 
not a machine has been properly oiled before he uses the machine. 


Frequency 


Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Weekly 


Type of Oil 








Ounces of Warp and Filling 


As a means of checking a full 
analysis of a fabric, it is necessary 
to check the combined ounces of 
warp and filling against the weight 
of the fabric as figured in the regu- 
lar procedure. As seen from the 
equation, a major portion of the 
analysis is considered in this calcula- 
tion: 


Width X warp count X 
f 


The ounces of filling are figured in 
the same manner, substituting filling 
values for the warp values in the 
equation. The combined ounces of 
warp and filling should be not more 
than 5 per cent different from the 
weight as figured in the regular pro- 
cedure. If an analysis should work 
out with a difference in the two 
weights of more than 5 per cent, then 
the analysis is checked for errors. 


(1 + erimp %) X number of ply X weight 


of 1 yard of single warp yarn in grains 


Ounces of Warp = 


size, yarn number, and yarn count. 
Since the term “count” is used to 
designate the number of warp or fill- 
ing yarns per inch in a fabric and 
“size” is used in connection with the 
warp sizing compounds used in the 
slashing process, the term “yarn 
number” will be used to designate 
the relative sizes of yarns. 


Yarn Numbering Systems 


There are several yarn numbering 
systems used with the various fibers. 
These various systems are the re- 
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437.5 grains (1 oz) 


sult of the practices of the industry, 
and efforts are being made to 
simplify the matter. The basis of all 
numbering systems is the relation 
between weight and length. Two 
basic methods are used: (a) the re- 
ciprocal, generally used on yarns 
spun from fibers, and (b) the direct, 
generally used on yarns composed of 
filaments. 

The reciprocal systems express the 
yarn number as the number of units 
of standard length necessary to bal- 
ance one unit of standard weight. 
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System 
Cotton (hank) 
Asbestos (cut) 

Glass (cut) 
Linen (hank or lea) 
Rayon, Spun (Typp) 


Silk, Spun (hank) 
Woolen (cut) 
Woolen (run) 
Woolen(Typp) 
Rayon (filament) and | 
Silk aw or thrown) 4j 
“Grex” 

yarn 





YARN NUMBERING SYSTEMS 
Length/lb 
840 yds. 
100 yds. 
100 yds. 
300 yds. 
1000 yds. 
Spun rayon is also numbered the same as 
yarns depending on the manufacturer. 
840 yds. 
300 yds. 
1600 yds. 
1000 yds. 
number of unit weights of 0.05 grams per 
450 meter length = 1 denier 
the weight in grams of 10,000 meters of 


Number 
weighing 
weighing 
weighing 
weighing 
weighing 


one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = ls yarn 
cotton or worsted 


weighing 
weighing 
weighing 
weighing 


one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 
one pound = Is yarn 








The direct systems express the yarn 
number as the number of standard 
units of weight necessary to balance 
a standard unit of length. The vari- 
ous yarn numbering systems are 
given herewith. 

The “Grex” yarn numbering sys- 
tem is the universal yarn numbering 
System proposed by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The 
three yarn numbering systems used 
by the West Point Manufacturing 
Company are the cotton, worsted, and 
denier systems. Cotton and worsted 
yarns are on the reciprocal system; 
that is, as the yarn number increases 
the yarn size or diameter decreases. 
Filament yarns are on the direct sys- 
tem; that is, as the yarn number in- 
creases the yarn size or diameter in- 
creases, 


Determining Numbers in Laboratory 


To determine the relative numbers 
of yarns in the laboratory obviously 
necessitates a smaller yardage than 
is contained in the standard units. 
The standard length of yarn used on 
the cotton system for determination 
of yarn number is 120 yards. For 
worsted yarns this length is 80 yards, 
and for the denier system the length 
is 90 meters. The reel shown in Fig. 
25 is used to measure accurately the 
yards of yarn in a skein. 

For filament yarns either a special 
reel measuring in meters is used or 
the test is made on the cotton sys- 
tem and the corresponding denier is 
calculated as shown on page 123 in 
the section on “Fabric Analysis.” The 
reel consists of six arms of such a 
length that the perimeter of the hex- 
agon formed by wrapping the yarn 
around the arms is 1% yards. The 
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reel is operated by a crank. 

A revolution counter calibrated in 
yards is attached to measure the 
number of yards reeled. This counter 
can be set to reel any number of 
yards, and a bell is connected so as 
to give a warning ring just before 
one complete revolution of the 
counter. The yarn may be reeled 
from a cone, spool, bobbin, or skein, 
passing through the two sets of pig- 
tails which spread the yarn uniform- 
ly on the reel. The two ends of the 
yarn are tied together in a square 
knot, thus making a skein. 

The skein is placed on the condi- 
tioning rack where it remains for > 
minimum of 4 hours before weigh- 


ing. The weight of the skein in grains 
after conditioning divided into 1000 
grains will give the yarn number. 
The reason the weight in grains of a 
120-yard skein or of an’ 80-yard skein 
divided into 1000 grains will give the 
yarn number is best explained by the 
following equations: 

120 


840 


yards 


yards 
80 


560 yards 
1000 grains 


7000 grains 
7000 grains = 1 pound 

In the same manner on the denier 
system, the equations are: 


90 meters 


450 meters 


1 
5 
1 


01 grams 


.0O5 grams 5 


To accelerate the rate of testing, a 
quadrant has been devised which is 
calibrated to give the yarn number 
when the skein of yarn is placed on 
the hook as shown in Fig. 26. Before 
each series of tests the quadrant is 
checked with a weight which is 
equivalent to a 7s yarn. Both the reel 
and the quadrant are manufactured 
by Alfred Suter. 


Yarn Strength 


There are two methods of deter- 
mining the yarn strength used by the 
Testing Department—skein and 
single strand or end. The skein 
method is more generally used than 
is the single strand method because 


Fig. 25. Yarn reel (right) and yarn conditioning rack. 
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for many years this was the only Physical Textile Testing 


method of testing yarn strength, and 
more yarn can be tested faster. 

However, there are certain aspects 
of the skein test which are unde- 
sirable. The skein test minimizes the 
variation in the yarn and fails to 
show the weakest point in the yarn. 
For a more complete picture of the 
yarn strength the single strand test 
must be used. 


Skein Test 


Machine: Vertical Tester—Model 
J-2—manufactured by Scott 
Testers, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Capacity: 300 lb without weight 
500 lb with weight 

Calibration: Once each month by 
Research Division. Machine over- 
hauling by Scott Testers, Inc. 


A skein of yarn prepared in the 
same manner as the skein for the 
yarn number is placed over the 
spools of the testing machine. The 
skein is straightened so that the 
yarns do not overlap. A skein being 
tested is shown in Fig. 27. As the 
spools separate, it is well to hold the 
knot where the ends are tied together 
lightly between the fingers to ascer- 
tain whether or not slippage is oc- Fig. 26 (above). Yarn numbering scale by Suter. 
curring during the test. If slippage 
occurs, a new skein must be tested. Fig. 27 (below). Vertical type skein yarn strength tester (Scott Model J-2). 
The breaking strength in pounds is 
read directly from the dial of the 
machine which stops when the yarn 
is broken. 


Yarn Factor 


As a general rule, a request for 
the skein test includes the yarn 
number and yarn factor. Thus, the 
same skein which is used for de- 
termination of the yarn number is 
also used for the strength test. The 
term “yarn factor” is obtained by 
multiplying the average yarn num- 
ber by the average yarn strength. 
The yarn factor is sometimes called 
the “yarn number-strength product.” 
The yarn factor is especially useful 
in comparing yarns of different num- 
bers and, consequently, different 
strengths. 





Single Strand Strength 


There are two machines of the in- 
clined plane type used by the Test- 
ing Department for single strand 
yarn testing. The results are reliable 
and consistent. The inclined plane 
machines have a uniform rate of 
loading because the elongation of the 
specimen does not affect the rate at 
which the load is applied. The two 
machines of the inclined plane type 
are the same except for capacity and 
are usually referred to by their num- 
bers—IP-2 and IP-4. 

Machine: Inclined Plane Nos, 2 
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and 4—manufactured by Scott 
Testers, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Capacity: IP-2—250, 500, 1000 and 
2000 grams 
IP-4—25 lb without weight 
50 Ib with weight 
Calibration: Inclined plane ma- 
chines calibrated once each 
month by the Research Division 


IP-2 Test 


This machine makes a chart of the 
test which is a permanent record of 
the test. In performing the test, 
place the chart in its proper position 
(there are guides) and set the re- 
cording pen to zero. The distances 
between the jaws should be 10 inches 
+ 1/32 in. The yarn is secured in the 
moving jaw and then passed through 
the stationary jaws through the ten- 
sion device. The device has a weight 
attached by means of arms which 
form a right angle. 


The tension on the yarn should be 
such that one of the arms of the 
angle is parallel to, and exactly in 
front of, the post holding the device. 
The stationary jaw is secured. The 
machine when started tilts the en- 
tire arm holding the jaws to an in- 
cline. When the yarn breaks, the pen 
is immediately lifted from the chart. 

Approximately 10 yards of yarn 
are reeled off the package and the 
next break prepared. The package 
may be a spool, bobbin, cone, skein, 
ete. Ten breaks are made on each 
package. The strength in grams and 
the elongation are read directly from 
the ehart and recorded. An average 
of the ten breaks is determined. The 
average strength of the yarn is con- 
verted from grams to ounces by 
multiplying the strength in grams by 
0.0353, The coefficient of variation is 


Fiber Analysis 


Fiber analysis is composed of the 
following parts: length, strength, 
fineness, maturity, and fiber identi- 
fication. These tests are discussed in 
detail in the A.S.T.M. Standards on 
Textile Materials under their desig- 
nations D 276-49T, D 629-46T and 
D 414-49T. 

The best way to learn fiber an- 
alysis is from an experienced op- 
erator. In fact, personal instruction 
is a necessity. The techniques in- 
volved can be described, but full 
comprehension comes only after 
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Fig. 28. Scott's Inclined Plane Tester, IP-2. 


calculated in the following manner: 


Average Range (high-low) X 0.825 
—— - — x 100% 
Mean (average) of all bobbins 

= C.V. % 
The IP-2 test is shown in Fig. 28. 
This test is used on fine single yarns. 


IP-4 Test 


This test is performed in a man- 
ner similar to the IP-2 test. The 
tester is used for heavy single yarns 
and plied yarns. The sirength results 
are given in pounds. There is no ten- 
sion device and the pen is moved 
over on the chart two spaces after 
each break. The coefficient of varia- 
tion is not calculated on this test un- 
less specified. Otherwise the two 
tests are the same. 


verbal instruction and considerable 
practice, 


Preparation of Samples 
and Specimens 

The laboratory test sample is taken 
from the laboratory bulk sample by 
spreading the sample into a thin 
layer and taking pinches of cotton 
(each weighing approximately 25 mg) 
from ihe top and bottom layer of the 
sample. If the size of the sample is 
large enough, a composite test sample 
of 48 pinches is taken. 
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Each of these machines is oiled be- 
fore each testing series with S.A.E. 
20 motor oil. 


Twist 


Whenever a twist test is desired 
on a yarn, this test is performed in 
exactly the same manner as a twist 
test on the yarn from a fabric. The 
only difference is that several yards 
are drawn from the package be- 
tween each individual test, and the 
average reported is the average of 10 
specimens. 


Moisture Test 


When a moisture test is desired on 
yarn, approximately a skein of yarn 
is used as the sample size. Otherwise 
the test is the same as for a fabric. 


The fibers of the laboratory test 
subsample are straightened and made 
parallel by gently pulling and lap- 
ping with the fingers. Motes, leaf, 
stem, and other foreign matter are 
gently removed from the sample, 
care being taken not to break any of 
the fibers. 


Fiber Length Array 


The length array determines not 
only the length of the fibers but also 
the percentage of fiber at each unit 
of length. The equipment needed for 
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an array is pictured in Fig. 29. Alfred 
Suter of New York City manufac- 
tures this array equipment. 

A 75-mg test specirnen is laid care- 
fully upon and inserted by pressure 
of the fingers and depressor into one 
set of the combs. With forceps, 
especially constructed for this pur- 
pose, a few of the protruding fibers 
are gripped on the ends nearest the 
operator, gently and smoothly with- 
drawn and placed in the other set of 
combs as nearly straight as possible. 

As the transferred fibers are re- 
leased from the forceps, they are 
carefully pressed down between the 
teeth of the combs by means of the 
depressor. This process continues un- 
til all the fibers in one set of combs 
have been transferred to the other 
set of combs. As the transfer pro- 
ceeds, the combs are dropped as may 
be necessary to grip the shorter 
fibers. 

The sorting apparatus is revolved 
180 degrees and the fibers are trans- 
ferred for a second time onto the 
first set of combs in the manner just 
described. The straggling fibers and 
fibers loosely protruding from either 
the nearest or most remote combs are 
gently withdrawn, laid over the 
specimen, and repressed into the 
combs. 

After the second transfer of fibers 
the combs are revolved 180 degrees 
so that the ends of the fibers that 
were farthest from the operator may 
be gripped as the combs are dropped. 
This enables the selection of the 
longest fibers first. The withdrawing 
is made in small “bites” with the 
forceps on the longest fibers first. 
These fibers are placed on a black 
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Fig. 29. Equipment needed for making a fiber array. 


velvet-covered board with short 
spacings between each grouping. The 
base line of the fibers is kept as 
straight as possible in order to facili- 
tate measuring. 

Beginning with the longest fibers 
first laid down, the length of each 
group is carefully measured—cotton 
fibers in 1/16 inches, Rayfiber in % 
inches; wool array combs are marked 
in % inch intervals, thus laying down 
of the fibers is not necessary, All the 
groups having the same length are 
combined and weighed, and _ this 
weight reported beside the proper 


_ length. The calculations made on an 


array are the 25% point, mean 
length, coefficient of variation, calcu- 
lated classers’ length, and effective 
length percentage. Shown herewith is 
a fiber length array of the 1 inch 
Official U. S. Government Standard 
with the calculations discussed step 
by step. 





Fiber 
Length 
Class 
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FIBER LENGTH ARRAY OF ONE INCH OFFICIAL U. S. 
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Array Calculations 
25% 


The 25% point includes 25 per cent 
of the arrayed fibers by weight, the 
measuring beginning with the longest 
fibers. The 25% point is calculated in 
the following manner: 

1. Divide the total fiber weight by 

4. Record this result. 

2. Beginning with the longest fi- 
ber length group, add_ the 
weights of each fiber weight 
class until the value obtained 
in Step 1 is equaled or is in- 
cluded in one of the groups. 
Record the length in decimal 
value of the last group in Step 
2. 


Point 


Subtract the value obtained in 
Step 1 from the value obtained 
in Step 2 and divide the weight 
of fibers in the last group added 
in Step 2; multiply the result by 
the class interval and record 
the result in decimal form. 

. Add the value obtained in Step 
4 to the value obtained in Step 
3 and express the result to the 
nearest 1/32 in. This value is 
the 25% point. 

Using the array of the 1 inch Gov- 
ernment Standard as an example the 
25% point would be calculated as fol- 
lows: 


1, 147.56 + 4 = 86.92 


2. The result of the addition in Step 2 is 
45.52 


3. The decimal value of the last group in 
Step 2 is 1.06250000 
4. 45.52 — 36.92 = 8.60 
(8.60 + 21.58) X 1/16” = 0.02490732 
5. 1.06250000 +- 0.02490732 = 
1.08740732 = 1 3/82” 
The above steps are usually written alto 
gether in “the following manner: 


45.52 


8.60 


21.58 


1.06250000 
0.02490732 


x 1/16" = 


ame om 2 6/88" 
1,08740732 


Mean Length 


The average fiber length is the 
mean length. The mean length is cal- 
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culated in the following manner: 

1. Make a summation of the weight 
of each fiber length class multi- 
plied by the mid-point of each 
length class. 

Divide this summation by the 
total weight of the fibers. 
Multiply the result of Step 2 by 
the decimal value of the mid- 
point and express this result to 
the nearest 1/32 in. 

Using the array of the 1 inch Gov- 

ernment Standard as an example, the 
mean length would be calculated as 


follows: 


Mean Length 
E (x X weight) 


total weight 


Mean Lengtl 
4378.74 


. 0.92669 
147.66 


03125 30/32” 


Coefficient of Variation 


Simply said, the coefficient of var- 
iation is the standard deviation ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the aver- 
age. To obtain the coefficient of var- 
iation, divide the standard deviation 
by the mean length (decimal value). 


Standard Deviation 


The standard deviation is calcu- 

lated in the following manner: 

1. Make a summation of the weight 
percentage of each fiber class 
multiplied by the square of the 
mid-point of each class (fx’*). 
Record this value. 

Make a summation of the weight 
percentage multiplied by the 
mid-point (fx). Square this val- 
ue and divide by 100 per cent. 
Subtract the value obtained in 
Step 2 from the value obtained 
in Step 1. Divide the result by 
100 per cent. 

Extract the square root of the 
value obtained in Step 3 and 
multiply by the decimal value 
of the mid-point. 


Using the array of the 1 inch Gov- 
ernment Standard as an example the 
standard deviation is calculated as 
follows: 


0- TET) 


: 4 

A) -K 0 03125(%) 

SD- [28 878055 y 0.05125 
100 


SD= 0.23688 


Coefficient 


Standard Deviation 
of Variation aeons 


KX 100% 


Mean Length 


0.23688 


Cc. V 100% 


0.92669 
Effective Length Index 


The effective length of an array 
of fibers is an index as to the percent- 
age of the fibers that contribute te 
the strength of the yarn made from 
those fibers. This index* was de- 
veloped by W. S. Smith of the Re- 
search Division. 

The effective length index is cal- 
culated 
Make a summation of the weight per- 
centage of each fiber length class 
multiplied by the effective length per- 
centage for each fiber length class 
and report this value on the array 
graph as well as the sheet containing 
the array data. 

A graph of the array is drawn us- 
ing the weight percentage at the var- 
ious lengths. A typical graph may 


*Published in ‘‘Rayon Textile Monthly,'’ 
Dec 1943. 


Fig. 29A. Fiber Length Distribution. 1” Staple. Official :otton standard 


Not valid after August 2, 1949. 


in the following manner. © 


be seen in Fig. 29A. This graph has 
its columns drawn from the mid-point 
of each individual length group. The 
results of the array calculations as 
well as pertinent sample information 
are given on the graph. 

Arrays are sometimes made using 
a different class interval from the 
example given. Wool arrays, for ex- 
ample, are measured in one-half inch 
intervals and Rayfiber is measured 
in one-eighth inch intervals. The rea- 
son for this is the length of the fibers 
being measured. The longer the fiber 
the longer the class interval. The cal- 
culations are made in exactly the 
same manner as on the one inch Gov- 
ernment Standard, but instead of a 
1/32 inch mid-point for each class, the 
mid-point for the % inch class length 
would be in %’s and the mid-point 
of the % inch class length would be 
in 1/16’s. The preparation of the 
graph is essentially the same as the 
one given in the illustration. 


Fibrograph Tesi 


The length of fibers as determined 
by the Fibrograph is a mechanical 
measuring of the length of fibers; the 
machine may be seen in Fig. 30. 


Machine: Fibrograph—developed 
by Dr. K. L. Hertel of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and manu- 
factured by the Fulton Sylphon 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Calibration: Check before each ser- 
ies of tests - calibrated by the 
Fulton Sylphon Co. 


Before a series of tests may be 
‘made, the Fibrograph must be bal- 
anced. This is accomplished by the 
following procedure: 


1. Turn the machine on. 

2. Turn the galvanometer switch 
to “off.” The light image should 
rest on the central mark of the 
index. If the light image does 
not, then turn the adjustment 
knob on the right side of the 
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machine until the image is on 
the central mark. 

. Turn the galvanometer switch 
to “on.” 


- Turn the balance switch to 
“adj.” and if the light image is 
off, adjust the image to the in- 
dex mark by turning the knob 
above “Bal.” 


. Turn the Balance switch to 
“Test” and turn the right hand- 
wheel to line up the index on 
the card carrier with the line on 
the plate. 


. With the Zero knob adjust the 
light image to fall on the cen- 
tral mark of the Index. The ma- 
chine is now ready for test. 

To perform the Fibrograph test a 
tuft of cotton is placed on one of a 
pair of combs so that approximately 
the same amount is distributed along 
the length of the comb. The comb 
holding the fibers is held in a bottom 
up position and the other comb is 
passed through the fibers so that a 
transfer of the fibers is accomplished. 
The fibers are evenly distributed on 
both combs; all the fibers of the first 
comb are transferred to the second 
comb and the process repeated. On 
completion of the combing process 
the combs are mounted on the tester 
and the hinged lamp holder is lowered 
which will throw the light image off. 
The position of the image is adjusted 
by turning the right handwheel. The 
pen is lowered to the Fibrograph card 
and the test begun. 

There are two wheels on either side 
of the machine, one which lifts the 
combs and one which moves the card. 
These wheels are so moved that the 
beam of light is carefully centered 
on the index mark at all times. When 
all of the fibers have passed the scan- 
ning beam, a curve has been drawn 
representing the various lengths of 
fibers. Vertical and horizontal axes 
are drawn to the curve by using the 
handwheels of. the machine. 

As shown in Fig. 31, tangents are 
drawn to the curve from the vertical 
axis which, when measured, give the 
upper half mean and the mean length 
of the fibers. A uniformity ratio is 
calculated by dividing the mean 
length by the upper half mean and 
expressing the resulting figure in a 
percentage. A calculated classer’s 
length may be obtained by use of the 
following equation. 


0.2218 + (0.7916 X UHM) 
classers’ length 


= calculated 


To accelerate the rate of calculating, 
a table of these classers’ lengths has 
been prepared for use by the operator. 

The Fibrograph test can be per- 
formed in twenty minutes, but it has 
the drawback that the percentage of 
fibers at various lengths can not be 
ascertained. However, when only the 
average iength and the classer’s 
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Fig. 30. The Fibrograph for testing fiber length. 


length are desired, the test is ade- 
quate. 

The Uniformity Ratio is what its 
name implies, an index as to how 
uniform in length the fibers are. A 
perfectly uniform cotton would have 
a ratio of 100 per cent. A ratio of 70 
per cent means that the fibers lack 
30 per cent of being uniform. For 
cotton, a uniformity ratio of 80 per 
cent is good. Naturally, cottons with 
a high ratio have better spinning 
qualities than cottons with a low ra- 
tio. 


Fiber Strength Test 


There are two methods for deter- 
mining the strength of fibers: the 
Chandler Bundle Method and the 
Pressley Method. The Research Divi- 
sion uses the Pressley Method. A 
description of this method will be 
found in the A. S. T. M. Standards on 
Textile Materials under their desig- 
nation D 414-49T. 

The Pressley Method uses less 
equipment and less time is required 
to perform the test. A Pressley Test 
can be performed in less than five 
minutes and when thousands of tests 
must be made, the time required for 
each test becomes very important. 
The Pressley Index is correlated with 
the Chandler Bundle test, and it is 
a matter of seconds to consult a pre- 
pared table to convert the index to 
pounds per square inch. 

The Pressley machine and _ its 
equipment are shown in Fig. 32. 


Machine: Pressley—manufactured 
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Fig. 31. Chart made by Fibro- 
graph. Calculations were inserted 
by laboratory technician. 











by J. W. Doebrich, Tucson, Ari- 
zona 
Capacity: 0 to 22 pounds 
Calibration: Before each series of 
tests by the Research Division 


To perform a test, a portion of the 
fibers is removed from the labora- 
tory sample and the fibers made par- 
allel by pulling and lapping with the 
fingers. The specimen is combed 
through the small comb on the vise 
that holds the clamps. The combing 
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material handling fixtures. 
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removes the short fibers and further P hysical Textile Test ing 


parallelizes the remaining fibers. A 
ribbon thus prepared should be about 
Y% inches wide. The ribbon is held 


firmly between the fingers and plac- CONVERSION OF THE 25% POINT TO THE CLASSERS’ LENGTH 
ed in the clamp which is tightened : 25% Classers’ 
with the aid of small set-screws in 25% —_— Point tage 

the top of the clamps. The fibers pro- 70 11/16" 
truding on either side of the clamps la 

are cut off with a knife especially . 
made for this purpose, thus keeping : 23/82” 
the length of the ribbon constant. The 
clamps are placed in the tester where, 
when the lever is released, the jaws 
are pulled apart and the fibers brok- 
en. The carriage on the machine rolls 
down an incline until the fibers 
break; then the carriage stops and the 
pounds breaking strength are record- 
ed 
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The clamps are removed from the 7 13/16" 
tester, and the fibers that were brok- : 
en are weighed on a milligram bal- 
ance having a capacity of 5 milli- 
grams. The strength in pounds divid- 
ed by the weight in milligrams gives 
the Pressley Index. 

To secure accuracy in testing, 
breaks are made on a check sample 
of known strength before each series 
of tests. This check sample has been r+ 29/82” 
so thoroughly tested that there is no 
doubt concerning its strength. 
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The relative measure of the di- 
ameter of fibers is known as fiber 


; : » 1-9/32” 
fineness. Cotton fiber fineness is ex- : 31/82 
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PRESS- 
CONVERSION OF THE UPPER HALF MEAN TO ESTIMATED CONVERSION OF THE 
CLASSERS’ LENGTH LEY INDEX TO 1000 POUNDS 
Classers’ Classers’ PER SQUARE INCH 
Length Length 


U.E.M. was 
Index 
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Formulas Used in Preparing Tables 
0.2218 + (0.7916 x UHM) = Estimated Classers’ Length 
0.1942 + (0.7090 x 25% Point) = Estimated Classers’ Length 
(10.8116 x Pressley Index) — 0.1200 = 1000 pounds per square inch 
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pressed as micrograms (0.000001 
grams), rayon as denier, and wool as 
microns. 


Micronaire Test 


Usually fineness is determined with 
a microscope; however, a mechanical 
means of determining fineness has 
been developed by the Research Di- 
vision in conjunction with the Shef- 
field Corporation which eliminates 
considerable time and work from the 
test. The method uses the principle of 
forcing air through a sample of fib- 
ers and measuring the resistance to 
the flow of air, thus indirectly meas- 
uring the fineness of the fibers. The 
method is applicable only when av- 
erage fineness is desired. 

Machine: Micronaire — manufac- 
tured by the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capacity: Cotton—2.0 to 7.0 micro- 
grams per inch. Wool—80’s to 
36’s grade 

Calibration: Before each series of 
tests by the Research Division. 

To check the calibration of the 

Micronaire, use the following pro- 
cedure: 

1. Check the position of the indi- 
cator by using the calibration 
plugs provided with the ma- 
chine. There are two plugs for 
the cotton fibers and two for 
the wool fibers, giving readings 
both fine and coarse. The fine- 
ness is indicated on the plugs. 
If the machine needs adjust- 
ment, use the plug which indi- 
cates the coarse fibers and open 
the adjusting knob at the top of 
the machine. 

With a screw driver adjust the 
indicator 0.2 below the desired 
reading. 

By using the adjusting knob 
move the indicator to its proper 
place. 


To perform the test a known weight 
of sample (50 grains for cotton; 100 
grains for wool) is fluffed to remove 
all matted places in the fiber, then 
packed into a cylinder and a steady 
stream of air passed through the fi- 
bers. The average fineness is read 
directly from the scale of the machine 
as shown in Fig. 33. 


Microscopic Tests 


The proper performance of micro- 
scopic tests requires a certain amount 
of training and technique which must 
be taught by an experienced opera- 
tor. For that reason, the description 
of the various microscopic tests made 
in the Research Division will be made 
in general terms only to familiarize 
the reader with the nature of these 
tests. The equipment needed for these 
tests is shown in Fig. 34. 


Fineness 


The geometrical fineness is the av- 
erage cross-sectional diameter (ex- 
pressed in microns) of all the fibers of 
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Fig. 32 (above). Equipment for testing strength of fibers. 


Fig. 33 (below). The Micronaire for testing fiber fineness. 
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a specimen. The cross-sectional meas- 
urement of fiber fineness is increas- 
ing in use due to the development of 
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the Hardy Cross-Sectional Method. 
The preparation of an acceptable 
cross-section requires a high degree 
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of skill. A general description is giv- 
en herewith: 


To make a cross-section, a thin flat 
bundle of fibers constituting the test 
specimen is inserted edge on into 
the slot of a hand miniature micro- 
tome. These fibers are made compact 
by sliding the ram into the slot. The 
protruding edge is cut as closely as 
possible. Collodion is brushed over 
both ends. After the collodion has 
thoroughly dried, the fiber ends are 
cut flush on both sides of the micro- 
tome. by using a razor blade. The 
plunger is swung into position and 
locked. 


By turning the thumb screw, fibers 
are pushed through some 5 to 8 mi- 
crons. More collodion is brushed over 
the protruding fibers and, after dry- 
ing, both fiber and collodion are 
sliced off with a single stroke. This 
section is mounted on a glass slide 
wet with glycerol and a cover glass 
placed over the section. The diame- 
ters of the fibers are recorded and the 
necessary calculations made. 


Another method, recommended by 
A.S.T.M, in their Standards on Tex- 
tile Materials under their aesignation 
D 414-49T, is the weight fineness 
method. This method utilizes the fi- 
bers which have been sorted by the 
making of an array. One hundred fi- 
bers are counted out from each length 
group of the array. The fibers are 
weighed in micrograms and their 
weight recorded. From the array of 
data thus obtained, the mean weight 
fineness, variance, and coefficient of 
variation are calculated. 
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Fig. 34. Microscopic tests are conducted with this equipment. 


Immaturity Test 


Maturity of a cotton fiber is the 
degree to which the lumen has been 
obliterated by deposition of cellulose. 
Immaturity of a sample, then, is the 
percentage of its fibers whose thick- 
ness of wall is one half or less than 
the diameter of the lumen. 

A test specimen consists of at least 
100 fibers which are mounted on a 
microscopic glass slide as nearly par- 
allel as possible. The fibers are held 
in place by a cover glass and flooded 
with an 18 per cent solution of sod- 
ium hydroxide (NaOH) by means of 
a pipette. The slide is placed on the 
mechanical stage of the microscope 











Fig. 35. The Shirley Analyzer. At right is photo of 
machine in laboratory. Above, sketch showing cross 
section and principle of operation. 
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which is equipped with a filar mi- 
crometer. 

All the fibers are checked one by 
one and a record kept of the imma- 
ture and mature fibers. The total 
number of immature fibers is divided 
by the total number of fibers and tne 
quotient expressed as a percentage. 


Shirley Analyzer Test 


The Shirley Analyzer is a machine 
built to separate the trash from the 
lint in a sample of cotton. The data 
obtained from these tests may be used 
in a variety of ways: in better selec- 
tion of cottons; as a check on the 
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manufacturing process; and as a 
check of any stage within the manu- 
facturing process 

The machine is manufactured by 
Howard and Bullough, Ltd., Accring- 
ton, England, and was developed by 
the Shirley Institute, Manchester, 
England. This machine may be seen 
in Fig. 35. 

To perform a test, sample the raw 
stock thoroughly and allow it to con- 
dition in the atmosphere of the testing 
room. Then weigh out the test sample 
(100 grams for raw cotton and lighter 
wastes; 200 grams for the heavier 
wastes). Spread out the sample on the 
feed plate, loosening by hand any 
lumpy pieces. Be certain that the 
feed plate is clean. Spread the sample 
uniformly to cover the whole area be- 
tween the guides on the feed plate. 

Start the motor with the clutch out 
and open the fan valve. Let the ma- 
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chine run for two or three minutes 
and then throw in the clutch. With 
the fingers start the sample going 
through the feed roller. Adjust the 
lever so there is a minimum of lint 
falling with the trash. If lint is falling 
with the trash, then the fan valve 
should be opened more. If the lint 
delivered is too dirty, then the fan 
valve should be closed more. 

When all of the sample has passed 
through the feed roll, close the valve 
as soon as possible. Remove any ex- 
cess tufts of fibers from the tray, op- 
en the valve as before, and feed and 
collect the lint from such tufts in the 
same manner as with the original 
sample. Any residual trash on the 
feed plate should be collected and 


Processing Tests 


After the yarn has been spun it is 
too late to improve the cotton fiber 
processing. For this reason certain 
tests have been designed that, if prop- 
erly used, will eliminate many of the 
headaches in the spinning process. 
The more uniform the sliver and rov- 
ing, the more uniform is the yarn. 


Slivergraph 


The Slivergraph is so designed that 
it measures the uniformity of the 
thickness of sliver or roving for con- 
tinuous point to point variation. This 
machine may be seen in Fig. 36. 

Machine: Graphic Sliver Tester 


manufactured by Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Mass. 


Capacity: 0 to 0.2 inches—Cotton 
tester 
0 to 0.18 inches—Wool Tester 


Calibration: Checked before each 
series of tests by the Research 
Division. 

To perform the test the sliver or 
roving is threaded through the trum- 
pet into the proper groove where it 
passes between two wheels, one of 
which is weighted with weights pro- 
vided for this purpose. The large and 
small weights are used for sliver, and 
the large weight is used for roving. 
The wheel is connected by metal arms 
to a pen which writes on graduated 
paper, thus recording the up and 


down movements of the wheel over 
thick and thin places in the sliver. 
At the beginning of the test the 
machine is set so that the pen moves 
equidistant on both sides of the zero 
line in the middle of the chart. The 
diameter reading thus obtained is re- 
corded on the chart. The chart has 
horizontal lines representing a 0.001 


placed with the main bulk of the 
trash. 

Remove the lint from the delivery 
box and rerun it, using the above 
procedure. Collect the trash and lint 
separately and weigh accurately. The 
calculations are made as follows: 


Per Cent Trash in the Test Sample = 
B X 100 


A 
Per Cent Lint in the Test Sample = 


Per Cent Cage Loss for the Sample = 
100 minus the sum of above two values 


Where 
A = Weight of raw test sample 
B = Weight of trash collected 
© = Weight of lint collected 


inch change in the sliver thickness 
and vertical lines representing a foot 
and a yard of sliver. 

The standard length of test is 30 
yards. The highest and lowest point 
in each yard is noted and the differ- 
ence between them recorded. The av- 
erage for the thirty yards is taken and 
divided by the average diameter. 


Fig. 36. The Saco-Lowell graphic sliver tester. 
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This quotient is expressed as the per- 
centage variation of the sliver. A 
typical graph is shown in Fig. 37. 


+ one 
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Fig. 37. A typical graph taken from a Saco-Lowell sliver tester. 


Belger Roving Test 


The Belger test measures the twist, 
evenness, and tension on roving. The 
graph prepared by this machine is not 
measured in any way but is merely a 
graphic presentation of the roving. 
The Belger Tester is shown in Fig. 
38. 


Machine: Belger Roving Tester 
available from H & B American 
Machine Company, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 

Capacity: 0.40 to 16.00 hank roving. 

Before running a test the roving 
is sized—weight of 12 yards of rov- 
ing divided into 100 grains. A chart 
on the machine tells what weights 
are to be used for each hank number. 
The machine is threaded as shown in 
Fig. 38. The chart has a section for 
full, half full, and empty bobbins. 
After each section of the chart has 
been filled, the remaining roving is 
run off the bobbin until the next sec- 
tion is reached. 

In examining the chart, a graph 
running diagonally across the chart 
means that the tension on the roving 
frame is uneven. Even tension rov- 
ing moves the graph straight across 
the chart. A roving with too much 
twist will place the graph at the top 
of the chart, and too little twist will 
place the roving graph at the bottom 
of the chart. A roving with too much 
unevenness will produce a graph oc- 
cupying more than three spaces on 
the chart. 


The Uniformity Analyzer 
(i. T. T. Tester) 


The Uniformity Analyzer measures 
the cross-sectional variation in sliver, 
roving, and yarn. The test results are 
expressed as “per cent non-uniform- 
ity” or, simply, “per cent variation.” 

Machine: Uniformity Analyzer de- 

veloped by the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology and manufac- 


tured by the Brush Development 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Capacity: Sliver, roving, and yarn 
in the continuous range 0.08s to 
150s cotton count 
Calibration: Research Division 


The Uniformity Analyzer is shown in 
Fig. 39. The analyzer is composed of 
two parts—the tester and the record- 
er. An integrator is in the process of 
being perfected. 

Adjustment: The procedure out- 
lined as follows is to be used before 
a testing series. 


1. The power and motor switches should 
be in the ‘‘OFF’’ position. Turn the ‘‘Ad- 
just’’ knob to position ‘‘1.’’ 

* 2. Turn the ‘‘Meter-Fast-Slow'’ 
‘*Past.'’ 

8. At the end of a 15-minute warm-up 
period the needle on the Cotton Count Meter 
should rest on the red mark in the center 
of the scale. If it does not. the needle will 
have to be set as described under Calibra- 
tion. 


knob to 


**Adjust’’ knob to position 


. With the micrometer labeled ‘‘Meter 


Set’’ adjust the needle on the Cotton Count 
Meter to *‘ a: 
6. Turn the 
erate’’ position. 
7. Reset the needle on the Cotton Count 
Meter to ‘‘Set’’ if needed. 


‘‘Adjust’’ knob to the ‘‘Op- 


Test Run: The machine is now 
ready for the test run. While the ma- 
chine is in the warm up period, the 
material to be tested may be placed 
in position to run. The correct slot of 
the measuring comb to be used is 
chosen from the following table: 


Slot 1 (the narrowest slot)—Yarns 
(8s—150s) 

Slot 2 (the middle slot)—heavy 
yarns and light roving (0.8s—8s) 

Slot 3 (the widest slot)—heavy 
roving and sliver (0.08s—0.8s) 

All the necessary support rods and 
guide eyelets for running yarn or 
roving are provided with the ma- 
chine. 

8. Turn the 


‘*Pen Speed’’ and ‘‘Pen 


Fig. 38. The Belger Roving Tester. 
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Center’’ knobs completely counter-clockwise. 

9. Turn the **Pen Sensitivity’’ switch to 
position ‘‘1.’ 

10. Turn the ‘‘Motor’’ switch to ‘‘ON.'’ 

11. The pen on the chart should be de- 
flected to the 5 millimeter line. If the pen is 
not on this line, set the pen with the ‘‘Pen 
Center’’ knob 

12. Turn ‘‘Meter Set’ until the Cotton 
Count Meter reads the nominal size of yarn 
being tested. 

13, Advance the ‘‘Pen Center’’ 
until the pen is centered on the 
chart. 


control 
recorder 


14. Turn the ‘‘Meter Set’’ control back 
to ‘*Set.’’ 

15. Place the material to be tested in the 
proper slot sud turn the motor on. 


16. Turn the Recorder ‘‘ON.’’ 


The chart and material speeds may 
be varied but the normal speeds are 
as follows: 


Sliver - material 6 in./sec. 
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are made from the base or zero line 
rather than the middle or average 
line. The chart is read and calculated 
in the following manner: 


1. Read the highest and lowest points of 
the graph within each 30 successive milli- 
meters along the graph for roving or sliver 
and each 10 successive millimeters along the 
graph for yarn. Each horizontal line on the 
graph has the value of one. Usually 100 
readings will give an adequate precision of 
test. 30 successive millimeters on the graph 
represent 2 yards of roving and 10 succes- 
sive millimeters on the graph represent 10 


- chart 5 mm/sec. 


Roving - material 6 in./sec. - chart 5 mm/sec. 


Yarn ~- material 10 ft./sec. - chart 


If, after a test run, the needle on the 
Cotton Count Meter does not read 
“Set,” check the measuring combs to 
see whether or not a small amount of 
cotton has been caught between the 
plates. This will generally be the case. 
The slots may be cleared by working 
a piece of paper back and forth be- 
tween the plates. Before this is at- 
tempted, be certain that the “Adjust” 
switch is thrown in position “2” and 
that the motors are turned off. 

In order to make the long cycles of 
variation more apparent for analysis, 
an averaging circuit has been built 
into the Analyzer as an integral part 
of the machine. When this circuit is in 
operation, the short length fluctua- 
tions in the size of the yarn are aver- 
aged out, and the chart records the 
running average foot for foot or yard 
for yard. This test is run on the same 
material used for the normal graph by 
running the material through the ma- 
chine a second time. The “Pen Speed” 
control is set to the slow position. The 
setting of the control is determined by 
adjusting the control while the re- 
corder is in operation. The particular 
setting will depend on the amount of 
averaging desired and the uniform- 
ity and speed of the material being 
tested. 

Chart Evaluation: Until automatic 
means for evaluating the charts are 
developed, an arbitrary method of 
calculating the percentage non-uni- 
formity is being used. The percentage 
calculated is the ratio of the average 
difference between the highest and 
lowest deflections to the mean de- 
flection of the yarn on the record 
graph. Naturally, the lower the per- 
centage non-uniformity the better 
the quality of yarn and the higher 
the percentage non-uniformity the 
poorer the yarn. The readings are 
made in a manner similar to the 
method used on the Saco-Lowell 
Slivergraph except that the readings 


5 mm/sec. 


feet of yarn. Every second crosswise line on 
the roving chart will represent the necessary 
80 millimeters. On the yarn chart every sixth 
crosswise line will represent the necessary 10 
millimeters. 

2. Add the high readings together and 
divide the sum by the number of high read 
ings to determine the average high reading 


3. Add the low readings together and di- 
vide the sum by the number of low readings 
to determine the average low reading. 


4. Subtract the average low reading from 
the average high reading to determine the 
average difference. 


5. Take one-half the average difference 
and add this value to the average low read- 
ing. This is the mean reading. 


6. Divide the average difference by the 
mean reading and multiply the result by 100 
to obtain the percentage non-uniformity, 

Calibration: The Analyzer is cali- 
brated before leaving the factory 
and, during normal use, should not 
need attention. However, mishaps do 
occur. The perforated cover must be 
removed to make the calibrating 
potentiometer accessible. 

Oscillator Calibration: The oscil- 
lator controls the adjustment of the 


needle on the Cotton Count Meter. A 
warm up period of half an hour must 
precede this adjustment. The “Ad- 
just” knob is turned to position “1.” 
If the meter needle is not on the red 
line, either the oscillator is not prop- 
erly tuned or the potentiometer is not 
properly set. 

The oscillator tuning condenser 
(C-3) is found in the top left-rear 
corner of the instrument. The con- 
denser has a dial calibrated from 
0-10. Starting at 10, the condenser is 
rotated in a counter-clockwise man- 
ner, The needle should dip and then 
gradually rise. The correct setting is 
obtained when the current is ap- 
proximately half way up the gradual 
rise and the needle is on the red line. 
If these two conditions can not be 
met, the potentiometer must be ad- 
justed. 

The potentiometer is labeled “Osc. 
Calibrate R-9” and is located in the 
top of the machine. The tuning con- 
denser is rotated and the potentio- 
meter is set at the same time so that 
the needle comes to rest on the red 
line of the Cotton Count Meter when 
the oscillator current is about half 
way up the rise. This calibration is 
checked with the Cotton Count Meter 
as described under Adjustment and 
using the calibrate yoke in the nar- 
row yarn slot. 

Pen Adjustment: Turn the “Pen 
Center” knob completely counter- 
clockwise and the “Pen Sensitivity” 
knob to position “1.” The zero ad- 
justment amplifier is found in the 
top of the machine and is labeled 
“R-25, Pen Zero Adjust.” First, how- 
ever, the pen is adjusted mechanical- 
ly by removing the four-prong plug 
from the back of the recorder leav- 
ing the other plug connected, turn- 
ing on the switch marked “Motors” 
and adjusting the pen so that it inks 


Fig. 39. The Brush Uniformity Analyzer (I.T.T. Tester). 
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Fig. 39A. The Uster Evenness Tester. 


properly exactly in the center of the 
paper. The “Motors” switch is 
turned off and the four-prong plug 
replaced. Turn the “Motors” switch 
on and adjust R-25 until the pen de- 
flects to the 5 millimeter line. When 
the motors are off the pen should 
return to the center of the chart. 


Uster Evenness Tester 


The Uster Evenness Tester serves 
te test the variation in the cross-sec- 
tion of sliver, roving, and yarn. 


Machine: Uster Evenness Tester— 
manufactured by the Uster Cor- 
poration, Charlotte, N. C. 

Capacity: 1s - 150s cotton count 
Slivers up to an average weight 
of about 88 grains 
Indication of unevenness in four 
ranges: 


+ 100%,+ 50%, + 25%, + 12.5% 
Material speeds: 1, 2, 4, or 8 yd/ 
min 
Paper s s: 1, 2, or 4 in./min 

Calibration: Readjustments by op- 


erator; calibration by the Uster 
Corporation. 


The Uster Tester is composed of 
three parts: the tester, the inte- 
grator, and the recorder. When set- 
ting the machine for a test the op- 
erator should stand directly in front 
of the dials so as to introduce no 
bias in the zero settings. 

Speeds: It is possible to run both 
the paper and the materials at dif- 
ferent speeds. The speed of the ma- 
terial and the speed of the paper 
are normally as follows: 


— Material 4 yd/min 
- Material 4 yd/min 
—— Material 4 yd/min 


Sliver 
Roving 
Yarn 


Paper 


152 


Slots in the Measuring Combs: 
There are in the measuring combs 
six different slots through which the 
various materials may be passed. De- 
pending on the kind of material 
tested, the corresponding slot men- 
tioned in the following table is used: 


Sliver 

Coarse Roving (.70 — .90 Hk 
Fine Roving, Worsted Yarn. . 
Coarse Yarns (1s-7s) ‘ 
Medium Yarns (78-208) ... 
Fine Yarns (20s and above) 


Inserting a New Roll of Paper: Use 
the following steps when inserting a 
new roll of paper: 


1, Lift the catch lever on the left front of 
the recorder and detach the paper guide 
block by lifting it up and out. 

2. Raise the leaf spring on both sides si- 
multaneously from both ends of the roller 
and turn counter-clockwise. 

8. Remove the empty paper tube and in- 
sert a new roll, Re-engage the leaf spring 
and start the paper through the guide slit so 
that the teeth of the roller engage in the 
holes of the paper. 

4. Replace the guide block on the hooks 
=e press it until the catch lever jumps in 
place. 


Filling the Ink Trough: 


1. With the tongs provided for the pur- 
pose, carefully grip the trough on the two 
rounded ends. 

2. Withdraw the ink trough and lay it on 
the table with the tongs still in the trough. 

_ 3. Fill the pipette from the ink bottle and 
fill the trough about % full. 

4. Insert the ink trough in the recorder. 

5. Press the pipette tube gently on the 
pen point and draw up ink until the whole 
ink duct of the pen is blue, 


The following procedure is used in 
performing a test: 


1. The machine is turned on using the 
switch ‘‘Main Supply’’ and allowed to warm 


— 4 in./min. 
Paper — 4 in./min. 
Paper — 4 in./min. 


up for a minimum of 10 minutes, preferably 
longer if possible. 

2. All stock is removed from the machine 
and the slots in the measuring combs are 
cleaned. 

8. Dial No. 4 is turned te ‘‘Adjustment.'’ 

4. Dial No. 8 is turned to ‘‘100.’’ 

5. Place dial No. 2 between ‘‘4 and 6,’’ 

6. Using dial No. 1, adjust the pointer to 
the red line. 

7. Insert the 8 yd/min change wheel set 
in the machine, 

8. Start the stock in the machine and 
turn dial No. 4 to ‘‘Inert Test."’ 

9. With dial No, 2 adjust the pointer to 
the sero line. If the dial does not read be- 
tween 4 and 6, the wrong slot of the meas- 
uring combs is being used, 


The machine is now ready for testing. 


10. Switch dial No. 8 to the proper sta- 
tion for the material being tested: station 25 
for sliver, station 50 for roving, and station 
100 for yarn. 

11. Turn dial No. 4 to ‘‘Normal Test’’ 
and insert the desired change wheel set. 


The Integrator is next set up. 


12. Turn the ‘‘Change Over Switch'’ to 
‘t*Average Value’’ and press the No. 1 red 
knob down for a minimum of 10 seconds. 
The pointer on the dial should read zero on 
the small scale. If a chart is being made 
and the pointer does not read zero, the chart 
may be centered by adjusting dial No. 2 on 
the tester. 

13. Turn the ‘‘Change Over Switch’’ back 
to the zero position and press the No. 2 red 
knob down for a minimum of 10 seconds. 
This clears the integrator circuits from the 
previous test. 

14. Turn the top dial to ‘‘Recorder,’’ The 
test has now begun, 


The integrator gives values for 2.5- 
minute periods of test and should be 
read at these intervals. To determine 
the integrator reading turn the 
“Change Over” switch of the in- 
tegrator to “Integration” and read 
the proper scale (25, 50, or 100%) as 
quickly as possible. Turn the switch 
to “Average Value” and read the 
small scale as quickly as possible. 

From the table on page 155 read 
the correction factor as determined 
by the average value. Multiply the 
integration reading by the correction 
factor. This value is in turn multi- 
plied by a constant—6—which gives 
the percentage mean linear uneven- 
ness. The constant 6 was obtained by 
dividing the integrator reading into 
the percentage unevenness as deter- 
mined by the chart and is applicable 
only to this machine. 

The integrator makes possible the 
obtaining of test results without 
running charts, The results, as seen 
above, are easily converted into per- 
centage variation. Readings are ob- 
tained every 2.5 minutes, and a 
series of results may be averaged 
just as chart results are averaged. 
When excessive variations appear a 
chart may be made to aid in the 
analysis of the cause of the trouble. 
The integrator pays for itself in the 
cost savings on paper. 

After the desired length of sample 
has been run, turn the recdfder 
switch on the integrator to zero. The 
test is completed. Remove the chart 
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from the recorder and read in the 
following manner: 

Mark the high and low points in 
each two-yard length and record the 
value on the chart of the high and 
low points. Add these values for 
each two-yard length and determine 
the average for the test. This is the 
percentage variation. 

The chart is supposed to be read 
according to the range of scale on 
which the test is run. However, it is 
more accurate and easier to read the 
charts on the 25% range scale and 
convert the average value to the 
proper scale. This means that each 
line on the chart has the value of 
one. 

If the integrator average value 
reading was not zero, the average 
percentage variation is corrected in 
the same manner as the integrator 
reading. This means that the chart 
was not centered and the integrator 
average value reading provides for 
the correction. For example, suppose 
a reading of 50.39% was obtained 
from the chart but the integrator 
average value was + 1. Looking on 
the accompanying table, the factor 
is 0.98. Multiplying this factor by 
the percentage, the final reading is 
49.38% variation. 

Possible Trouble Spots: If any 
kind of trouble appears in the tester, 
endeavor to discover the cause by 
checking the following: 


A. Control Lamp does not light 
1. Supply cable inserted prop- 
erly 
2. Supply voltage at the con- 
nector 
3. Fuses—thermo and fine 
Mechanism unrolling the tested 
materials does not work, every 
thing else normal 
1. Motor and condenser con- 
nections 
2. Foreign bodies in the gear 
Paper feed of recorder does not 
work; check the meshing of the 
gears in change wheel pair. 

. The motor runs, the apparatus 
can not be correctly adjusted, 
when inserting the material to 
be tested the pointer gives no 
indication; look for defective 
valves and replace them. 


If the foregoing procedure does not 
reveal the source of trouble, a serv- 


ice man must be called to repair the 
instrument. 


Tracing Trouble 


Since both machines produce a 
chart from which the length of ma- 
terial can be accurately determined 
and the paper speeds may be varied, 
it is possible to look for and analyze 
cyclic variations. For example, a de- 
fect occurring in every 3 inches of 
yarn would normally be found at the 
front rolls of the spinning frame. A 
defect involving many yards of yarn 
would be found farther back in the 
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Example: Suppose an integrator reading of 8.4 on the + 50% scale was 
obtained along with an average value of + 1. What would be the percentage 


k in the table given above under the column headed 50% across from 
a 1 to obtain the factor 0.98. Multiply the integrator reading 
of 8.4 by the factor to obtain the corrected reading of 8.23. Multiply this value 
by the constant 6 to obtain a percentage unevenness of 49.38%. 
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process. By knowing the circumfer- 
ence of the rolls, the draft, and cal- 
culating the inches of material de- 
livered, considerable detective work 
can be done in locating trouble spots. 

However, cycles must be analyzed 
one by one until all causes are 
found. A system of routine testing 
at the carding, drawing, and roving 


processes wili help to prevent the 
production of yarn of poor quality. 
Enough material must be tested so 
that both short and long cycles will 
be detected. Though these testers 
can not solve all the problems of pro- 
duction, intelligent use of them will 
certainly help in locating many of 
the sources of trouble. 


Elementary Statistical 


Calculations 


Although the study of statistics and 
statistical theory is a field unto itself, 
there are certain simple and funda- 
mental statistical terms in ordinary 
use in the laboratory. An understand- 
ing of these terms and their proper 
interpretation will aid in the utili- 
zation of the test results. For the stu- 
dent who wishes to pursue this study 
further, a bibliography will be fur- 
nished by the author which will 
guide his reading. 
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A great many people think of sta- 
tistics as some mystic science and 
statisticians as “queer ducks.” In 
thinking such as this some very help- 
ful tools of analysis are discarded be- 
fore even being tried. It is not neces- 
sary to be a statistician in order to 
use some of the statistical tools. These 
calculations are simple and anyone 
knowing how to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide can make them. 

Numbers are used constantly but 
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very few people understand what is 
really meant by those numbers. It 
will be impossible to go into the philo- 
sophy of numbers here, but it will be 
possible to define in a small way 
what is meant when facts are ex- 
pressed in numerical form. 


Significant Figures 


In arithmetical work the use of the 
figure 15 means exactly 15—no more 
or no less. But in scientific work the 
use of the figure 15 means approxi- 
mately 15. When the speed of light 
is given as 186,000 miles per second, 
the zeros used have no significance 
except to locate the decimal point. But 
if the figure 905.45 is used, the zero 
is significant since it does not locate 
the decimal point. 

Waugh in his Elements of Statisti- 
cal Method gives the definition of sig- 
nificant figures as follows: 

1. Every digit except zeros is al- 

ways significant. 

2. — are always significant un- 

e 
(a) They are at the extreme 
right of a number and to the 
left of the decimal point, 
(b) They are at the extreme left 
of a number. 
It is possible to express the same 
measurement in several ways and yet 
have the same number of significant 
figures. For example, a measurement 
may be 425 milligrams or 0.425 grams 
or 0.000425 kilograms. Each of these 
has the same number of significant 
figures; namely, three. The way in 
which the measurement is expressed 
is a matter of individual choice or ex- 
pediency. 


Accuracy of Measurement 


Most of the numbers used in the 
laboratory represent some kind of a 
measurement. The instruments used 
to make these measurements vary 
from the simplest to the most compli- 
cated and precise machines. The ac- 
curacy of a machine depends in a 
large part on the skill of the opera- 
tor. No two people will read a ma- 
chine just exactly alike. 

The finest, most delicate machines 
have a limit of accuracy just as in- 
dividuals have a limit in skill. A bal- 
ance may weigh accurately to 0.1 
grains. Any measurement beyond this 
is purely an estimate and its reliabil- 
ity depends entirely on the skill of the 
individual in estimating. Likewise, al- 
though two measurements on this bal- 
ance may in averaging be carried out 
to the third and fourth decimal place, 
anything beyond the first decimal 
place is an estimate. 

No measurement is ever entirely ac- 
curate except by chance. It is not 
known when a measurement is ac- 
curate even by chance. There are cer- 
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tain errors that tend to affect the re- 
ported result. One person may meas- 
ure long, another short. The instru- 
ment used for measuring may be off. 
All of these affect the accuracy of the 
results. These errors are called biased 
and unbiased errors. An unbiased er- 
ror will tend to cancel itself, but a 
biased error will continue to occur 
in the same direction. This is particu- 
larly true when the instrument itself 
is in error. 

Biased error can be discovered and 
eliminated. Random error can never 
be eliminated, but it can more or less 
be cancelled by taking a large num- 
ber of observations. 

Precision in measurement enhances 
the value of the data. However, it is 
possible to overdo this matter of pre- 
cision. An average of weighings tak- 
en on a balance accurate to 0.5 grains 
may mathematically be carried to the 
fourth place; but, obviously, this ac- 
curacy is mathematical—not experi- 
mental. Although it is easy to see the 
false accuracy in this illustration, too 
often the same false accuracy is ig- 
nored in other types of data. 

Much time has been spent in mak- 
ing individual measurements ex- 
tremely accurate when the total vari- 
ation of the whole sample is so large 
that the error in individual measure- 
ments becomes of no consequence. It 
is far better to define a variation sys- 
tem by a large number of determina- 
tions than it is to have a few deter- 
minations with great refinement in 
accuracy, 

Frequently the problem arises as to 
how many decimal places should be 
carried in calctlations. It is not pos- 
sible to state what should be done in 
each case. For example, suppose a 
weight is 25.5 ‘grams. This weight 
could be expressed as 25,500 milli- 
grams or 0.0255 kilograms with equal 
accuracy. How many decimals to use 
would vary in each case. Generally, 
however, the following rules may be 
used: 

1. Carry the decimals of the mean 

one place beyond that used by 
individual observations. 
Carry the standard deviation one 
place beyond that used by the 
mean or two places beyond that 
used by the individual observa- 
tions. 


Measures of Central Tendency 


There are three common measures 
of central tendency: the mean, the 
mode, and the median. Of these three 
the one most used is the mean. The 
mean is better known as the arithme- 
tic average. It is computed by making 
a summation of all the individual ob- 
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servations and dividing this summa- 
tion by the number of observations. 
This may be expressed as follows: 


—x 


N 


Mean = 
Where - 
X = observations 
¥ = number of observations 
= the sum of 


The mode is the value that occurs 
most frequently. It is possible in a 
group of data to have no mode—that 
is, no value occurring more than the 
others—or to have more than one 
mode. In these respects the mode dif- 
fers from the mean and the median. 
There is always one mean and one 
median; never more than one. 

The median is that value at which 
exactly half the values lie above and 
half the values lie below. The median 
is found by taking the total number of 
items plus one divided by two. This 
gives the position of the median in the 
array of data. When the number of 
values is even, the average of the two 
central items is taken as the median. 
If the number of values is odd then 
the median is the value of the item 
which is item number (N + 1) + 2 
from the end. 

For the most part, the measure of 
central tendency used in the textile 
laboratory will be the arithmetic 
mean or average. The mode and med- 
ian are defined merely to show how 
they differ from the mean. There are 
other types of means not discussed 
here, such as the geometric, quad- 
ratic, or harmonic means. These will 
be so seldom used by the average 
technician that they will only be men- 
tioned. 


Evaluation of the Average 


In practice, sampling rarely ful- 
fills all the conditions on which math- 
ematical formulas are based. A meth- 
od has been devised whereby the ac- 
curacy of an average may be judged. 
The value obtained by this method is 
called “the standard error of the 
mean” and is calculated by the fol- 
lowing equation: 


Tt . F.. 
Yn—1 


for a Sample Sine over 30, or 


Tn i 


for 2 Samp s12¢ under 30, where 


Gi = standard deviation of the items 


mm the Sample 


N= number of toms in the Sample 
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he standard error is really the esti- 
mated standard deviation of the 
means if similar samples were re- 
peated. The term “standard devia- 
tion” will be explained later. 

In most statistical work, three 
times the standard error is taken as 
the greatest extent to which a given 
result is likely to be wrong. This 
amounts to about one chance in 1000 
of being wrong. A word of caution 
should be given here. The standard 
error can not tell whetber or not the 
sample taken is a biased sample. All 
the computated standard error can 
tell is how closely it measures the 
mean of the group it represents. This 
caution must always be kept in mind 
in dealing with samples. Effort must 
be made to keep the sample an ade- 
quate representation of the whole. 

By way of illustrating this compa- 
tation, suppose a sample of yarn gave 
a single strand average strength of 
16.84 lb with a standard deviation of 
2.25 lb for 10 specimens. What is the 
standard error and within what limits 
does the true average lie? 


The true average lies between 14.71 
and 18.97 Ib, 


Measures of Dispersion 


If there were no variation then 
there would be no need for statistical 
computations. Variation is the very 
essence of statistics. Because of the 
variation present in all data, it is 
necessary to know how to judge this 
variation and how to determine if 
one sample representing one popu- 
lation is better than another sample 
representing another population. The 
measures given in the following dis- 
cussion are among the most funda- 
mental methods of accomplishing this 
task. Indeed, no presentation of data 
is complete with only an average giv- 
en. Without the measures of dis- 
persion, how is one to know if one 
sample varies more than another? To 
present data without giving the 
amount of dispersion is like trying 
to bake bread in a stove without heat. 


Range 


The range in variation of a sample 
is obtained by subtracting the lowest 
value from the highest value. The 
range is a good rough-and-ready 
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way to evaluate the amount of varia- 
tion in the sample. No evidence is 
given by the range as to how the 
various items are dispersed, and this 
is its chief drawback. If this fact is 
forgotten, erroneous conclusions may 
easily be made. 

However, there has been discov- 
ered a_ relationship between the 
standard deviation and the range in 
an unbiased sample which enables 
one to draw conclusions based on the 
range. In the accompanying table, a 
factor is given that, if divided into 
the range, will give a good estimate 
of the standard deviation. For small 
samples taken often, time can be 
saved using this procedure. 


Example: A sample of yarn has a range 
in breaking strength for 10 specimens of 
6.92 lb. What is its cstimated standard 
deviation? 


Standard Deviation 


The average as such doesn’t give 
much information concerning the 
variation within the sample nor does 
it offer much comparison of different 
samples, It is a well known fact that 
a good and a bad sample may have 
the same average and yet one is ac- 
ceptable while the other isn’t. Statis- 
ticians have developed over a period 
of years a method to analyze the 
amount of variation in a group of 
data. The statistic or value denoting 
this variability is known as the 
standard deviation. 

This statistic is very useful to the 
individual analyzing data, for with it 
he can predict (within certain 
ranges) where future samples from 
the same population will fall. He can 
also determine whether or not one 
group of data differs significantly 
from another. 

The standard deviation may be 
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calculated from the equation 


YT pecs = «i* 
Sp =| =x*- S* 
~ N= 
where 
X = indiwdval observations 
N= member of observations 
= < the sum of 


Like all mathematical problems, 
there is more than one way to com- 
pute the standard deviation. The 
equation given is the simplest to use 
when a calculating machine is avail- 
able. The following example shows 
this calculation in detail. 
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Total 90 


Average —_—— 
18 


Substituting in the equation 
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17 


SD.V3.6470 ~ 1.4 


Reprints of this entire article will 
be available in pamphlet form. 
Those interested in securing copies 
may address The Editors, “Textile 
Industries,” 806 Peachtree St., N. 
E., Atlanta 5, Ga., for information. 
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The Gyrotex Bobbin (above) is a product 
of Formica’s unique facilities for serv- 
ing industry. It was produced at the 
request of a leading textile mill for a 
bobbin that (1) could resist the 
enormous pressure exerted by Nylon 
and Orlon yarns, (2) could be re- 
moved and replaced safely on whirl- 
ing spindles and (3) would be 
smooth, snag-proof, The Gyrotex Bob- 
bin was designed, engineered and 
produced entirely by Formica. 


Formica’s many other useful characteristics have 
been recognized and employed by the 
textile industry: It’s half the weight 
of aluminum . . . has great strength 


. and won’t support vibration. It’s 
excellent for chemical, mechanical or 
electrical applications. Formica is used 
for almost a hundred different textile 
machinery parts — eloquent testimony 
to its usefulness, versatility and re- 
liability. 


You'll find it profitable to discover Formica, too. 
It'll work wonders in your product or 
manufacturing processes. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to work with your 
engineers for the most practical solu- 
tion to your problem. The Formica 
Co., 4694 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati $2, Ohio. 


( ) Formica for the Textile Industry 
( ) Formica laminated plastics in general 











FORMICA RE-DRAW CAPS... molded from 
@ paper base, has excellent mechanical 
strength, light weight, consumes less 
power at high . Surface wears to 
an ever-increasing smoothness. 


FORMICA PREGWOOD PICKER STICKS and 
fly rails . . . an impregnated, compressed, 
densified wood fl weit strength and dur- 
ability. Pregwood machines easily, re- 
tains its dimensional stability, has a flaw- 
lessly smooth, snag-proof surface. 
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It has been established by statistic- 
ians that when samples are taken in a 
random manner and the standard 
deviation of these is calculated, 
predictions can be made concerning 
future samples taken in the same 
manner. Using the average as a start- 
ing point it may be expected that ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the obser- 
vations will lie within plus and minus 
one standard deviation from the 
mean, that 95 per cent of the observa- 
tions will lie within plus and minus 
two standard deviations from the 
mean, and that 99 per cent of the 
observations will lie within plus and 
minus three standard deviations from 
the mean. Only one time in a thous- 
and will a result fall outside these 
limits. 


Coefficient of Variation 


The term “coefficient of variation” 
denotes a value which is obtained 
when the variation within a group 
of data is expressed as a fraction of 
the average. It is the relative varia- 
tion of the data. Statistically, it is the 
ratio of the standard deviation to the 
arithmetic mean and is usually ex- 
pressed as a percentage. 

The coefficient of variation or C.V. 
has certain properties which, when 
known and appreciated, are extreme- 
ly useful in interpreting different sets 
of data. For example, the variation in 
yarn may be compared to the varia- 
tion in fabrics, even though they may 
be measured in differen? units. To 
interpret data using the coefficient of 
variation the following rule of thumb 
may be used: The lower the coeffic- 
ient of variation the less variation 
within the sample and the better the 
sample. 


To calculate the coefficient of var- 
iation, divide the standard deviation 
by the average and express the re- 
sulting figure in percentage. Using 
the previous data for illustration, the 
coefficient of variation will be 1.91 di- 
vided by 5.00 expressed as percentage 
or 38.20%. 


A short method of determining the 
coefficient of variation has been de- 
veloped which utilizes the relation- 
ship of the range of the observations 
with the standard deviation. The 
range (highest value minus lowest 
value) is 3.078 times greater than the 
standard deviation when the sample 
size is ten. For a sample size of five 
the range is 2.326 times greater than 
the standard deviation. 


The coefficient of variation is ob- 
tained by multiplying the range by 
the reciprocal of the values for var- 
ious sample sizes and dividing by the 
average. The result is expressed as a 
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Reciprocal for sample size of 10 
1 
——— = 0.82488 or 32.5% 
3.078 


Break Strength 

Number in ib 
1 19.50 

19.00 — low 

19,50 

21.00 

19.50 


20.00 
9 21.00 — high 
10 20.50 


Average 19.95 


Range = 21 — 19 = 2 Ib 

2 X 82.6% 

C.v ccovnenpinntpaieateaph 
19.95 


C.V. = 3.26% 


ome 


347 — high 

341 
Average 
Range 847 — 339 


8 X 48% 
CcVv.=— 


343 
C.V. = 1.00% 


are only for illustrative purposes. 





DETERMINING COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 


Test Results on 8.00/7 Ply Yarn—IP-4 Tester 


Warp Strength Results on No. 8 Wide Duck 


Note: When figuring the coefficient of variation by 
average range should be used for reliable results. The test results given above 


Reciprocal for sample size of 5 
1 
——— = 0.4299 or 43% 


s26 


Break Str 
Number in! 
16.00 — low 
.00 


CHARA rom 


50 
24.00 — high 
10 19.50 
Average 19.95 
Range = 24 — 16 = 8 lb 

8 X 32.5% 
av. = 

19.95 


C.V. = 18.08% 


Break a 

Number int 
1 349 

365 — high 

360 


316 — low 
325 
Average 343 
Range = 365 — 316 = 49 Ib 
49 X 43% 
ov. = —— 
843 
C.V. = 6.14% 


the foregoing method an 








percentage. 
The actual test data in the accom- 


panying box is shown in consider- 
able detail for illustration. 


Machine Calibration 


Every effort is made in the Re- 
search Division to have each testing 
machine as precise and accurate as 
possible. Procedures for checking and 
calibrating the machines have been 
established by the Mechanical De- 
partment in cooperation with the 
Testing Department. A schedule for 
these machine calibrations has been 
established and is strictly adhered to. 

The calibration of certain small 
testing machines has already been 
discussed in preceding pages. The 
method of calibrating the various ma- 
chines given in this section is quoted 
from the report made by the Me- 
chanical Department on “Standard 
Practice—Verification and Care of 
Various Testing Machines”’. 
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Verification and Care of 
Model @ Seott Tensile 
Tester 


Description of Machine 


The Model Q Scott Tensile Testing 
machine is used to determine the 
breaking strength and elongation of 
fabrics. Two capacity ranges (0-400 
and 0-800 pounds) can be obtained 
by adding to the pendulum the 
weights provided. Also, another ma- 
chine has a capacity of 0-600 and 
0-1500 pounds. 

However, the nominal capacities 
stated should not be used over their 
entire range. The actual useful range 
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AMCO Humidification System in weave room of Broad Brook Company, Broad Brook, Conn. 


Control regain and assure a 


BETTER WOOL PRODUCT 
-»- INCREASED PROFITS! © 


You may be losing more than you think 
if yours is a “dry-air” mill. 

Total weight, after all, is dry wool 
plus moisture. So when moisture in the 
air is abnormally low, moisture from 
the wool evaporates into the air — at 
the expense of the wool you are process- 
ing. Is it any wonder that profits begin 
to dry up when the air dries out? 

AMCO Humidification keeps the air, 
your biggest singleasset, “liquid”. It gov- 
erns surrender of regain; assures better 
control of weights and yarn counts; re- 
duces fly; improves end products by pre- 
serving flexibility, resiliency and plia- 


HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 


AFFILIATED WITH 


bility. And very important 

. that perennial trouble- 
maker, static electricity, is 
effectively routed. All good reasons why 
it will pay you to consuit a trained and 
experienced AMCO engineer without 
delay. 

Should you already have a modern, 
efficient humidification system and seek 
to add cooling, AMCO can help you 
with that job, too. Whether you propose 
installing a ductless system, a unit duct, 
or a central station air conditioning 
system, AMCO can tailor-make an in- 
stallation to fit your specific needs. 


AMCO 


>RINNELL OMPANY 


manera 


a IO 


AMCO system in spinning room of same mill 


Benefits of 
controlled humidification 


Elimination of static electricity 
Higher yarn yields 

Less fly waste 

Oil savings through decrease in 
employed emulsions 

Greater spinning, dressing and 
weaving efficiency due to reten- 
tion of moisture in yarn 

More flexibility, resiliency and 
pliability of yarn 

Better control of cloth weights. 
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of the 0-400 pound capacity is from 
70 pounds to 351 pounds; the useful 
range of the 0-800 pound capacity is 
140 to 708 pounds. The useful range 
of the 0-600 pound capacity is from 
105 pounds to 525 pounds; the useful 
range of the 0-1500 pound capacity 
is from 261 pounds to 1306 pounds. 

The pulling jaw travels at a con- 
stant rate of 12 inches, + % inch, 
per minute. The chart ratio is 1 to 1. 
That is, a 1 inch separation of jaws 
is recorded as a 1 inch rise on the 
chart. A high speed set of pulleys is 
available on the motor to also give 
a jaw speed of 20, + 1%, inches per 
minute on each machine. 

Power is supplied on the 0-400, 
0-800 machine by a % horsepower, 
1725 rpm electric motor via V-belt 
drive, and on the 0-600, 0-1500 ma- 
chine by a % horsepower 1725 rpm 
electric motor via V-belt drive. 

The machine is equipped with the 
following clamps: 

Scott catalog number B-2 Fabric 

Clamps having interchangeable up- 

per surfaces of 1, 2, and 3-inch 

widths as supplied by Scott Testers. 


Scott catalog number Q-7 Wedge 
Clamps for wire supplied by Scott 
Testers. 


Care of Machine 


1, Clean machine daily by wipin 
off all dust and lint using an tiled 
cloth over all unpainted metal sur- 
faces. Special attention should be 
given to the recording mechanism. 
Once each two weeks the recording 
slide must be removed and wiped 
with a slightly oiled cloth. Caution: 
use a light oil because a heavy oil 
will prevent free movement of the 
pen rod in the guide and will result 
in a wavy curve. 

2. Be careful to see that the 
clamps line up properly. The sides of 
the clamps should be in line or at 
least should not be prevented from 
lining up of their own will as test 
progresses, and the top surface of the 
bottom part of the jaws should al- 
most line up. Actually the pulling 
Jaw should be some 1/64 to 1/32 in. 
higher than the holding jaw. Gen- 
erally speaking, it will not be neces- 
sary to check this very frequently, 
but each new set of jaws must be 
checked in this respect before it is 
acceptable for use. 

3. _ Before beginning any test, and 
also immediately after changing from 
one capacity range to another, check 
the indicator and set it to 0. This in- 
dicator should be set to 0 with the 
machine in a free position. Care must 
be taken to see that fabric jaws with 
corresponding numbers are used. 
These numbers are on the front sur- 
faces of each jaw. 

4. A check should be made each 
two weeks of surface impressions of 
the fabric jaws. A sheet of paper 
comparable in size to a fabric tensile 
sample shall be placed in the clamps 
with the carbon paper over the 
paper at the clamping areas in such 
a way that impressions will be made 
showing both surfaces on the paper. 
Care should be observed in assuring 
proper alignment, as for regular test- 
ing, of the clamp connected with the 
recording head. Whenever an un- 
satisfactory impression is obtained in 
this manner, this should be called to 
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the attention of the Mechanical De- 
partment, who will either regrind 
these jaws or replace them witn new 
ones. 

5. The Mechanical Department 
has designed and made special ball 
bearing rollers or wheels for the 
holding jaw’s carriage. The rollers 
are quite a bit freer and easier roll- 
ing than the ones supplied with the 
tester originally. These rollers re- 
quire no attention or lubrication, but 
in the event there is any sticking or 
binding of the carriage, the Mechan- 
ical Department should be notified 
and it will check this item and 
free it. The carriage must be free 
enough at all times to seek its own 
position with no appreciable friction 
losses or sluggishness. 


Tensile Calibration; Dead Weight 
Verification (ASTM Method) 


1. The dead weight verification 
test shall be performed once each 6 
months by the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. All attachments and recording 
instruments shall be used in the test 
except the jaws, which must be re- 
moved in order to install the cali- 
bration apparatus. 

Dial readings will be taken at 20 
or 50-pound increments throughout 
the useful load range of the machine, 
and a verification sheet showing the 
pounds error and the percentage er- 
ror will be submitted to the Testing 
Department after each test. The 
tolerance or allowable error on this 
machine is + 1%; if the error is 
greater than this, repairs must be 
made on the machine and the dead 
weight test repeated. 

2. Each six months at the time of 
the dead weight verification the Me- 
chanical Department will remove 
and clean the 4 ball bearings located 
in the head of the machine. Two of 
these ball bearings are on the pointer 
shaft and two on the pendulum 
shaft. These ball bearings will be 
cleaned with benzene or a similar 
solvent and will be lubricated with 
a good grade of white vaseline. 

A check should be made at this 
time to be sure that the ball bearings 
are free of any dirt, lint, or im- 
perfections. These can be readily 
detected by the ease with which the 
ball bearing turns. If new ball bear- 
ings are needed they will be re- 
placed at this time before dead 
weight calibration proceeds. 

The testing apparatus should 
be attached to the machine to fit the 
pulling carriage and connected to the 
holding carriage. The apparatus shall 
be checked to see that all points are 
free and not touching or binding on 
the frame of the machine, and that 
all parts are level. 

Dead weight loading shall be 
added in increments of from 20 to 50 
pounds throughout the useful range 
of the machine, and these weights 
shall be added in an ascending man- 
ner; and after adding the weights the 
pendulum shall be gently oscillated 
in order to average out what little 
friction loss there is in the mecha- 
nism. 

5. Throughout the test be caitious 
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and watch for any friction losses or 
rubbing which might affect the ac- 
curacy of the machine. 7 

6. The allowable error is + 1% 
and should the error be greater than 
this, correction shall be made and 
the dead weight test repeated. 

7. After this test has been per- 
formed on the lower range of the 
machine, the weights shall be re- 
moved from the testing apparatus 
and the additional weights added to 
the pendulum in order to increase 
the capacity of the machine and then 
the same test repeated for the high 
load range. 

8. Once each 2 years the dead 
weights shall be checked and certi- 
fied by the Alabama Bureau of 
Weights and Measures against a Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards standard 
weight. 


Wire Test 


1. This test is to be made each 
two weeks by the operator for pur- 
poses of verification of the machine. 
This is not a recognized calibration 
test, but it will serve to check the 
consistency of the machine between 
the semi-yearly calibration tests. 
Wires used for this test shall be 
Brown & Sharpe gauges number 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 bare soft copper 
wire. 

2. This wire shall have been 
previously checked and calibrated by 
the Mechanical Department and cut 
to the desired length. When making 
this test use the Q-7 Wedge clamps 
for wire, with 10 inches between 
jaws. 

3. A minimum of 5 tests shall be 
made on wire of each gauge and ten- 
sile results of each test shall be re- 
corded. 


Elongation Calibration; Verification 


This test shall be made once each 
6 months by the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, preferably at the same time 
that the tensile calibration tests are 
made. 

The jaws of the testing machine 
shall be in their normal position for 
the starting of a test and the chart 
or pen adjusted so that the pen in- 
dicates 0 load and 0 elongation. 

Using the inside calipers or divid- 
ers, measure the distance between the 
butts of the jaws to the nearest 0.01 
inch. This distance should be desig- 
nated as “A” (normal jaw distance). 
The machine shall be operated with- 
out a specimen until the pen indi- 
cates approximately 1 inch elonga- 
tion, and the distance between the 
jaws should be measured to the near- 
est 0.01 inch. This distance should 
be equal to the distance “A” plus the 
elongation as recorded on the chart. 
This operation shall be repeated with 
elongations corresponding to approx- 
imately 2 and 3 inches. 


Error in Chart 


Any discrepancy between the re- 
corded elongation and the actual in- 
creased distance between the clamps 
is an error in the recorded elonga- 
tion caused by faulty spacing of the 
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chart elongation graduations. 

To establish errors in recorded 
elongation, a chart should be placed 
in the testing machine and adjusted 
properly; clamps shall be returned to 
their initial position. Then a load is 
applied without permitting separa- 
tion of the jaws by gripping a non- 
extensible member such as a strip 
of thin phosphor bronze or steel in 
both clamps. The machine shall be 
operated so the pen draws a line on 
the chart. 

Caution: turn the driven pulley by 
hand; do not use the motor. This line 
should be parallel with the axis, in- 
dicating variable error in the elonga- 
tion due to the use of incorrect angle 
in printing charts or to lines indi- 
cating a designated elongation not 
being straight lined. 


Error in Machine 


Failure of the pen line to parallel 
the axis of the chart when a non- 
extensible member is placed between 
the clamps according to procedure 
given may be due to improper 
geometry of the testing machine; in 
other words, some of the parts may 
not be properly located, or of the 
proper dimensions. 

Failure of chart, pen, and clamps 
to start moving at the same time 
causes poor coordination of move- 
ment and is indicated by a changing 
error in the recorded elongation when 
calculated on a percentage basis. 


Verification and Care of 
Model J-2 Scott Tester 


Description 


The model J-2 Scott Tensile Testing 
machine is used to determine the 
strength and elongation of yarn and 
fabrics. Two capacity ranges, 0-250 
and 0-500 pounds, can be obtained by 
changing the pendulum weight. How- 
ever, in actual practice this machine 
should not be used for this full range. 

The 0-250 pound range should be 
used for breaks between 38 pounds 
and 191 pounds, and the 0-500 pound 
range should be used for breaks be- 
tween 77 pounds and 384 pounds. 

The lower jaw travels at a constant 
rate of 12 inches, plus or minus % 
inch, per minute. Power is supplied 
by a % horse power 1725 rpm electric 
motor V-belt drive. 

The machine is equipped with the 
following clamps or jaws: yarn spools 
for skein breaks; holding jaws for 
fabric with 1, 2, and 3-inch anvils; and 
American Jute Association clamps for 
wire or cord, all supplied by Scott 
Testers, Inc. 


Care of Machine 


1. Clean machine daily by wiping 
off all dust and lint, using an oiled 
cloth over all unpainted metal surfac- 
es. Special attention should be given 
to the recording mechanism, its work- 
ing parts, and its guide. 

2. Care should be taken when in- 
stalling jaws to see that jaws with cor- 
responding identifying numbers are 
used and that these jaws are lined up 
properly. The identifying numbers for 
these jaws may be found on the front 
surfaces of each jaw. 

3. Each month a check should be 
made of surface impressions of the 
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fabric jaws, using a 1 inch anvil. A 
sheet of paper comparable in size to a 
fabric test sample should be placed in 
the jaws with carbon paper over the 
clamping areas in such a manner that 
impressions will be made showing 
both surfaces on the paper. As soon 
as appreciable wear is detected by 
this test, the surfaces of the jaws 
should be reground or replaced with 
new jaws. 

4. Care should be taken before each 
test to see that the pointer is set to 
0 on the scale. Notice, this check 
should be made before each series of 
tests and also after adding or remov- 
ing the auxiliary weight on the pend- 
ulum to convert to or from the 0-250 
pound scale. 

5. The correct distance between 
jaws for fabric testing is 3 inches and 
the correct distance between spools 
(center to center) for the skein break 
test is approximately 20 to 24 inches. 

6. The gear box should be lubricat- 
ed once each month with a good grade 
of SEA 30 oil or equivalent. Care 
should be taken not to get too much 
oil on the clutch surfaces. 


Tensile Calibration; ASTM Dead 
Weight Test 


1. The dead weight test shail be 
performed once each six months by 
the Mechanical Department. All at- 
tachments and recording mechanism 
shall be used in the test, including the 
fabric jaws. Dial readings at each 20 
to 50-pound load increment shall be 
noted and recorded and the pounds 
error and percentage error calculated 
for each reading. These readings must 
check with the dead weights within 
plus or minus 1% as per the ASTM 
standard for this machine. 

2. Remove the head spindle bear- 
ings and check them before making 
the dead weight tests. Clean them 
with benzene or some similar solvent 
and when thoroughly dry they should 
be lubricated with a small amount of 
white vaseline or light grease. Be- 
fore replacing ball bearings check to 
see that they turn freely and do not 
have any dirt or tight spots in them. 
If they are faulty, replace with new 
ones. At this time also lubricate the 
gear reduction box with a light grade 
of non-fibrous grease. 

3. In order to make the dead weight 
calibrations, add the weight hanger 
arm and hangers and add the coun- 
ter-balancing weight to the pointer 
shaft in addition to the small coun- 
ter weight which is used with the 
jaws, and set the pointer to 0. Then 
add the calibration weights in suc- 
cessive steps, being careful to keep 
them very nearly balanced and seeing 
that the weight bar and hangers do 
not touch or rub the machine in any 
way. At each reading gently oscillate 
the pendulum up and down and let it 
come to rest before taking the read- 
ing. All checks must be made in an 
ascending order as_ specified by 
ASTM 

4. An examination should be made 
to detect any friction or slack in the 
weighing, indicating, or recording 
mechanism. Also check the machine 
to see that it is level and plumb. Make 
this check on the vertical lead screw. 
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5. After the test has been made on 
the 0-250 pound capacity, add the 
pendulum weight and repeat the 
tests on the 0-500 pound capacity. 

6. The tolerance is plus and minus 
1% and should the error be greater 
than this, correction should be made 
and the dead weight test repeated. 


Wire Test 


1. This test will be made each two 
weeks by the operator for purposes 
of verification of the machine. This 
is not a recognized calibration test, 
but it will serve to check the consist- 
ency of the machine between the 
semi-yearly calibration tests. Wires 
used for this test should be Brown 
and Sharpe gauges number 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 bare soft copper wire. 

2. This wire shall have been prev- 
iously checked and calibrated by the 
Mechanical Department and cut to 
the desired length. When making this 
test use the American Jute Associa- 
tion jaws with 10 inches between 
grips. 

3. A minimum of 5 tests shall be 
made on wire of each gauge, and the 
tensile strength results of each test 
shall be recorded for reference. 


Elongation Calibration; Verification 


This test shall be made once each 
6 months by the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, preferably at the same time 
that the tensile calibration tests are 
made. 

The jaws of the testing machine 
shall be in their normal positions for 
the start of a test and the chart or pen 
adjusted so that the pen indicates 0 
load and 0 elongation. 

Using calipers or dividers measure 
the distance between the butts of the 
jaws to the nearest 0.01 inch. This 
distance should be designated as “A” 
(normal jaw distance). The machine 
shall be operated without a specimen 
until the pen indicates approximately 
1 inch elongation, and the distance be- 
tween the jaws should be measured to 
the nearest 0.01 inch. This distance 
should be equal to distance “A” plus 
1% of the elongation recorded on the 
chart. This operation shall be repeat- 
ed with elongations cy ee to 
approximately 2 and 3 inches. 


Error in Chart 


Any discrepancy between the re- 
corded elongation and the actual in- 
crease in distance between the clamp 
is an error in recorded elongation 
caused by faulty spacing of the chart 
elongation graduations. 

To establish errors in recorded 
elongation, a chart shall be placed in 
the testing machine and adjusted 
properly. The clamps shall be return- 
ed to their initial positions and a load 
applied without permitting separation 
of the clamps by gripping a non-ex- 
tensible member such as a strip of 
thin phosphor bronze or steel in both 
clamps. The machine shall be operat- 
ed so that the pen draws a line on the 
chart. 

Caution: turn the driven pulley by 
hand; do not use the motor. This line 
should be parallel with the axis and 
indicating variable load and 0 elonga- 
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tion. Failure of the pen line to paral- 


lel the axis of the chart indicates a 
variable error in the elongation due to 
the use of incorrect angle in printing 
charts or to lines indicating a desig- 
— elongation not being straight 
ined. 


Error in Machine 


Failure of the pen line to parallel 
the axis of the chart when a non- 
extensible member is placed between 
the clamps according to procedure 
given previously, may be due to im- 
proper geometry of the testing ma- 
chine. In other words, some of the 
parts may not be properly located or 
have the proper dimensions. 

Failure of chart, pen, and clamps 
to start moving at the same time caus- 
es poor coordination in movement 
and is indicated by a changing error 
in the recorded elongation when cal- 
culated on a percentage basis. This 
may be caused by loose or worn parts. 


Verification and Care of 
Randall & Stickney Gauge 


Description 


The Randall and Stickney thick- 
ness gauge is used for measuring the 
thickness of textile materials. Two 
types of these gauges are available in 
the laboratory. The first gauge used 
on the majority of work is the dead 
weight type equipped with a dial 
graduated to read directly to .001 
inches. The presser foot shall be cir- 
cular in diameter with a diameter of 
375 + .001 inch. The presser foot and 
moving parts connected therewith 
shall be weighted so as to give 
a total load of 6 + .1 ounces (equival- 
ent to a pressure of 3.4 psi) to the 
specimen. The presser foot and anvil 
surfaces shall be plane to within .0001 
inches and parallel to each other with- 
in .0001 inches. 

The second thickness gauge is the 
same in every respect as the other 
gauge except that it has a .500 + .001 
inch diameter foot. 


Zero Adjustment 


The gauge is adjusted to zero by 
releasing two thumb screws located 
directly below the anvil. Push down 
on the anvil until the pointer falls to 
the left of zero, then turn the thumb 
screw directly below the anvil and 
slowly adjust the pointer back to 
zero; lock in this position by means of 
the thumb screw on the side of the 
anvil support shaft. 


Parallelism of Presser Foot 
and Anvil 


It is very important that the presser 
foot be parallel with the anvil against 
which the cloth is placed. When the 
presser foot does not rest absolutely 
flat and evenly on this base, accurate 
readings cannot be made. This should 
be checked periodically by the Test- 
ing Department while the gauge is in 
use by means of placing a cigarette 
paper around the edges of the presser 
foot. Any variation in reading shows 
that the gauge is out of parallel. 

In the calibration of the instrument 
the Mechanical Department will ad- 
just or machine the presser foot un- 
til this reading is within .0001 inch 
when checked with a certified set of 
Hoke gauge blocks. 
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Care of Instruments 

The presser foot shaft shall be 
cleaned with gasoline or other solvent 
periodically and oiled with a light 
machine oil in order to assure that 
this shaft operates freely. Too heavy 
an oil or dirt on this shaft will cause 
a high gauge reading. 


Verification nd Care of 
IP-Type Scott Tensile 
Tester 


Description of Machine 


The IP testing machines, made by 
Scott Testers, Inc., operate on the in- 
clined plane principle (therefore the 
name IP). The force to break the 
yarn is obtained from the weight of 
the carriage rolling on an inclined 
plane. The angle of inclination is 
varied to vary the load on the speci- 
men. 

From elementary trigonometry: 
Where: @ = angle of inclination 

measured from horizontal 

W = Weight of carriage 
The force (F) applied to the yarn is 

obtained by the equation F = W 
Sin @. 

The essential parts of the inclined 
plane machine are the carriage and 
the track on which it runs. The speci- 
men to be tested is clamped in a 
fixed clamp, on the upper end of the 
machine, and to a clamp mounted on 
the carriage. The angle the track 
makes with the horizontal is varied 
by lowering one end of the track at a 
constant rate. The machine automati- 
cally records a load-elongation chart 
in rectangular coordinates. The load, 
recorded as ordinate, is approximate- 
ly proportional to the vertical dis- 
tance moved by the plane; and the 
elongation, recorded as the abscissa, 
equals the distance the carriage 
moves along the track. 

There are several types of these ma- 
chines, the IP-2 which has a capacity 
of 2000 grams, the IP-4 which has a 
capacity of 50 lb. These two models 
are the only ones that are to be con- 
sidered here. 

The track, or plane, on the IP-4 
model travels through an arc of 30 
degrees and as shown above: 

F = W Sin @ 
and F = W Sin 30° = W (0.5) or W 


9 
~ 


Ww 
Therefore F = — 
2 
The track on the IP-2 model moves 
through an arc of 25 degrees; 
therefore: 
F = W Sin @ = Sin 25° 
F = W (0.42262) 

Looking over the calculations with 
regard to the mass of the carriage for 
the IP-4 machine, the gross weight of 
the carriage is two times the full 
chart reading, while for the IP-2 
model the mass of the carriage is 
2.3664 times the full chart reading. 
This data does not take into consider- 
ation the friction in the machine. 
Rough, uneven tracks, worn wheels, 
worn or dirty bearings, etc., which 
cause increased friction will show up 
in the check made before calibration. 
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Care of Machine 

1. Clean machine daily by wiping 
off all dust and lint, using an oiled 
cloth on unpainted metal surfaces. 
Special attention should be given to 
the chart mechanism. Once each two 
weeks the slide should be removed 
and wiped with an oiled cloth. Cau- 
tion, use a light oil so that the slide 
will move freely. 

2. The machine is equipped with 
ball bearing wheels which should re- 
quire attention only when the six 
months calibration is made, Should 
the wheels seem to need attention 
the Mechanical Department should 
be notified. 

3. Once each two weeks all trans- 
missions and gear boxes should 
checked to make sure that the oil 
level is at the proper height and that 
the proper amount of grease is in the 
box. 


Tensile Calibration 


1. A verification test will be made 
once each six months by the Mechan- 
ical Department. A verification sheet 
shall be submitted to the Testing De- 
partment showing the weight of car- 
riage, time of application for full 
load, and percentage of friction losses, 
which must be less than two per cent 
of the capacity. 

2. At the time of the six months 
calibration the ball bearings in the 
wheels on the IP-4 will be cleaned 
with benzene or like solvent. The 
bearings will be checked to see that 
they are in good condition; if they 
aren’t in good condition they will be 
replaced. These bearings should be 
lubricated with a small amount of 
white vaseline, when the bearing is 
completely dry of solvent. 

The rails should be inspected for 
nicks, waviness, etc.; if small nicks 
are evidenced a hone should be used 
to smooth the nicks out. The wheels 
on the carriage should be inspected 
and the wheel rails cleaned and oiled 
with a light oil. Gear box and trans- 
mission should be inspected to see 
that they are in satisfactory condi- 
tion and that they contain the proper 
amount of oil and grease. 

3. After this thorough inspection, 
check the time of application of full 
load. The time of application for the 
IP-4 is 20 seconds and for the IP-2, 
60 seconds. Timing should be checked 
while the track or plane is moving 
from the horizontal and not during 
the recovery stroke. 

4. To check the friction on the ma- 
chine, either model, place the car- 
riage on the track so that the pen is 
approximately in the center of the 
chart. This done, start the machine 
so that a curve is given on the chart. 
The curve should break away from 
the vertical and move toward a hori- 
zontal movement within two per cent 
of the chart reading. This breakawa 
in less than two per cent will indi- 
cate friction losses of less than two 
per cent, which is the allowable tol- 
erance. 

If the breakaway is not within the 
limit of 2% the track wheels should 
be rechecked for nicks or dirty spots; 
at this time a check should also be 
made to see that the chart slide is 
free of dirt and that it is oiled and is 
operating properly. 
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DO YOU MAKE SANFORIZED FABRICS? 


Try These 4 SEYCO Processing Assistants for Uniformity, Excellent 
Absorbency 





SEYCOL S$ —All purpose Fabric Oil balanced blend of rewet- 


ting agent with efficient softener. 


SEYCOPEN 49 —Highly effective rewetting agent for producing 


maximum absorbency where soft hand is not 
important. 


SEYCOL RW —Use where a very soft hand is the primary aim. 
Contains ample rewetter for necessary absorb- 
ency. 


SEYCOSOL 100—Extra quality; for use where best possible results 
on fine counts and bleached goods are more 
important than a few cents extra cost. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
SEYCO Products 


Warp Sizing NIAGARA “Twist Setter” 
Softeners Machine 
we j Penetrants Yarn Conditioners 


Detergents 

ri ¢ Scouring Agents Ty-In Penetrants 
Our technical service men, , Sanforized Fabric Oils Dye Assistants 
backed by our large modern Rewetting Agents Shuttle Dressing 
laboratories, will gladly co- , Hari 
operate with you in getting Wet Processing Chemicals and Auxiliaries 
oa results from SEYCO 
izing. 
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AMONG THOSE ATTENDING were (from left to right) 
Louis A. Fiori, Southern Regional Research Laboratory; 
P. Theel and J. E. Turcotte, Philadelphia Textile Institute; 
W. Charles Knight, Textile Department, Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute; F. H. Martin, Springs Cotton Mills; P. 
W. Woodruff, Erwin Mills, Inc.; George E. Archer, Uster 
Corp.; Clyde E. Moss, Firestone Textiles, Gastonia, N. C. 
Morning and afternoon sessions were held. 


Second Cotton Research Clinie 


MORE than 100 research minded 

men from public and private 
textile research laboratories and 
mills in 17 states and Canada, met 
in Pinehurst, N. C., for a five-ses- 
sion meeting spread over Feb. 7-8- 
9. The meeting, known as the Cot- 
ton Research Clinic, is an annual 
affair sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council of America. The 
first clinic was held last year. 
Projects discussed at these meet- 
ings are designed to be of value to 
all interested in cotton, from the 
breeder, through the manufactur- 
er, to the ultimate consumer. 

The first session had as its 
theme, ‘Mechanical Processing of 
Cotton,” and included three pa- 
pers, one on “The SRRL Type Cot- 
ton Opener,” by Ralph Rusca, of 
the Cotton Mechanical Processing 
Division, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La.; a second on “Evaluation of 
Cotton Cleaning in Mills,” by Rob- 
ert O. Simmons, asst. supt., Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, 
Ga.; and a report on the progress 
of the Inter-Industry Ginning- 
Spinning Test, by Burt Johnson, of 
the National Cotton Council, Mem- 


Staff Report 


phis, Tenn. The first two of these 
papers were classed as restricted 
and the data presented were with- 
held from publication. However, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES published con- 
siderable data on the SRRL Cot- 
ton Opener in the October 1950 
issue, page 87, and it is understood 
that this later data will be made 
available in the near future. 


Fiber Structure. The second ses- 
sion of the Clinic took up the ques- 
tion of “Cotton Fiber Structure,” 
and Lyman Fourt, Harris Research 
Laboratories, presented the first 
paper, “Luster in Cotton—Influ- 
ence of Shape and Fine Structure.” 
Mr. Fourt first explained the 
method and equipment used in his 
experiments to determine fiber 
luster. A beam of light is directed 
onto an area of yarn wound close- 
ly on a board. The reflection of 
light from this yarn is then meas- 
ured with a photo-electric cell. The 
amount of light reflected from 
the yarn when the light beam is 
directed against the yarn at a 45 
deg, angle and the amount reflect- 
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ed when the light beam is direct- 
ed at a 0 deg. angle are set up as 
a ratio, known as the contrast ra- 
tio, and this is used as a measure 
of luster. 

Using contrast ratio as a meas- 
sure of luster, Mr. Fourt’s experi- 
ments indicated a direct relation- 
ship between upper half mean 
length of the fiber and luster. He 
found a similar relationship be- 
tween fiber strength and luster. He 
did not find any correlation be- 
tween surface area and luster, To 
the breeder this means that to 
breed for luster, he should breed 
for fiber length and strength. To 
the purchaser of cotton who wants 
cotton with luster, this means that 
he should purchase by staple and 
fiber strength. And, according to 
these findings, surface area or 
fineness, is not a determinant. 

These experiments also indicated 
that there is considerable differ- 
ence in luster of the same cotton 
if the order of kier boiling and 
mercerizing is reversed. Kier boil- 
ing and then mercerizing produces 
a much more lusterous product 
than mercerizing and then kier 
boiling. 
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JULIAN JACOBS of the Textile Research Institute has an 
informal discussion with J. K. Phillips of Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. Others (left to right): Murphy Cook, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Clemson, S. C.; Thomas Kerr, 


Helmut Wakeham of the Textile 
Research Institute, Princeton, N. 
J., gave, as the second paper of 
the session, the results of an inves- 
tigation of strength and weakness 
of cotton based on single fiber 
studies. Photomicrographs which 
he showed clearly demonstrated 
reversals of structure in cotton fi- 
bers. These microscopic photo- 
graphs were made with polarized 
light, and they showed definite 
points along the length of the fi- 
ber where the structure changed 
from S to Z in “twist.” Studies 
showed that these reversals were 
of such frequency that if their 
strength were the same as the re- 
mainder of the fiber, breakage 
might be expected, by pure 
chance, to occur at these points 
about 10-15% of the time. On the 
other hand, in actual tests, the fi- 
bers broke at these points about 
35-47% of the time. This indicates 
that these points of reversal are 
actually much weaker than the re- 
mainder of the fiber. Dr. Wake- 
ham suggested that it might be 
crystalline structure at these points 
which accounts for their weak- 
ness, and he went on to substanti- 
ate this point by showing that 
when the fibers were treated with 
18% NaOH, which would decrease 
the crystallinity, the breaks oc- 
curred at reversals only to the de- 
gree which might be expected by 
pure chance; this is a new explana- 
tion of the increased strength of 
yarn when mercerized. 

Dr. Hugh Brown, dean of the 
School of Textiles, Clemson Col- 
lege, suggested, in the discussion 
following the paper, that instead of 
a change in crystalline structure, 
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the treatment with NaOH might 
merely straighten out the kinks, 
and assuming that the reversals 
come at kinks (as evidence indi- 
cates) this treatment might re- 
duce the tendency to shear which 
is inherent in any angular de- 
sign subjected to stress. Dr. 
Brown suggested, in other words, 
that it was a property of fiber de- 
sign in a mechanical sense which 
might account for breakage at re- 
versals rather than crystallinity. 

The final paper of this second 
session was on “Relationship of 
Crystallinity to Physical and 
Chemical Properties of Cotton,” 
and it was presented by Kyle 
Ward, head, Cotton Fiber Divi- 
sion, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory. Dr. Ward gave a very 
clear description of the molecular 
structure of the cellulose in the 
cotton fiber. He compared the 
molecular structure to the struc- 
ture of the fibers in yarn. He 
stated that he had found that the 
orientation of the molecules was 
the primary factor in determining 
the fiber strength. Similarly, he 
found elongation of fibers most in- 
fluenced by the crystallinity of the 
molecular length, another impor- 
of the fiber most influenced by a 
factor which he called molecular 
porosity or disorder. 

He then discussed the effect 
which overdrying at the gins has 
on each of the factors, and on 
molecule length, another impor- 
tant characteristic of the celulose 
molecule. Dr. Ward was careful to 
point out that he was not present- 
ing known results of experiments 
but was suggesting subjects for 
study, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; Helmut 
Wakeham, Textile Research Institute; Norman C, Armi- 
tage, Deering-Milliken Research Trust, Pendleton, S. C.; 
and George S. Buck, National Cotton Council. 


Discussion of this paper suggest- 
ed that some of the characteristics 
of overdried cotton, particularly 
brittleness, might be the result of 
overheating the wax, or benzene 
soluble material, on the cotton 
rather than any degradation of 
the cellulose itself. 


Measurement of Cotton Fiber 
Properties, The third session of the 
Clinic was opened with a paper by 
Kenneth Hertel, head, Fiber Lab- 
oratory, University of Tennessee, 
on “Measurement of Maturity and 
Fineness with the Arealometer.” 
This instrument (see page 205, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Feb., 1951) is 
designed to measure fiber imma- 
turity by determining its flatness. 
This flatness or ellipticity is de- 
termined by recording a sample’s 
resistance to air flow at two dif- 
ferent degrees of compression. 

In a series of experiments using 
this instrument, Dr. Hertel has 
found several interesting relation- 
ships which he has expressed in a 
graph. Specific area of a fiber, 
which is the external surface per 
unit volume, is plotted against the 
immaturity ratio, which is the area 
of a fiber cross-section divided by 
the area of the wall portion of this 
cross-section, and this gives an ar- 
ray of fiber cross-sections which 
varies only in size along the ver- 
tical axis and in shape along the 
horizontal axis. From this chart it 
is possible to determine fiber per- 
imeter and weight per inch for the 
idealized fiber. In other words, it 
seems to Dr. Hertel that there is a 
relationship between certain physi- 


(Continued on page 231) 
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EXCELLENT FASTNESS to light, gas 
fading, sublimation, decatizing. 


34 XN 
“PLUS” ADVANTAGES of simplified 
application— consistent shade purity — 
good “pile on’’—level dyeing. 


ADAPTABILITY —for dyeing— box or jig— a 


Acetate yarn—Nylon hosiery; also 

' suitable for printing, screen or machine. 

For full information on AMACELS, along = 

with data pertinent to your individual 

problems, consult our nearest branch. Our - | 
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technicians will be happy to arrange 
a trial run in your plant. j / 


—— 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. j 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ij F 
Branches: Boston, Mass * Providence, R. | ae _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
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IN and FOR the SOUTH 


March 5, 1951, marks the Golden Anniversary of 
Atlantic Steel Company. 

From a small mill rolling hoop for rosin bar- 
rels and ties for cotton bales, employing only a 
handful of men, Atlantic Steel Company has 
grown into a full-fledged steel mill producing 
65 different products in thousands of. sizes, and 
employing more than 2,000 men. 

Today the name DrxisTEEL is known through- 
out the South and from California to New 
England. 


Founded by a small group of business men 


who had faith in the future and a desire to help 
build the South they loved, Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany stands today a tribute to their vision, 

Through all these years—through three major 
depressions and two World Wars—Atlantic Steel 
Company has been guided by firm business poli- 
cies that have stood the test of time. 

a a eZ 

We enter our second half-century with the 
greatest expansion program in our entire history 
—the best evidence of our continued faith in the 
future and the South. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e MARCH, 1951 
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* Letters to Editor * Technical Discussion * 


* Manufacturing Briefs * Kinks & Shorts Cuts * Comments from Readers * 


Is the Overseer 
A Forgotten Man? 


7 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I have read with considerable 
interest recent press reports that 
a well known automobile manu- 
facturer is taking steps to give the 
foremen a greater part in the 
management of company affairs. 
Conferences are being held, and 
both top company officials and 
foremen participate, resulting in 
an exchange of information here- 
tofore impossible. Along with the 
increased responsibility, the fore- 
men are getting more comfortable 
offices, special parking places, 
private lunch rooms ‘and other 
facilities to enable them to do a 
better job and increase their 
prestige. 

Maybe the average cotton mill 
couldn’t go to all this expense to 
improve the lot of the overseer 
and the secondhand. I am firmly 
of the opinion that some things 
could be done, at very little cost, 
that would not only raise the 
prestige of the overseer in the 
eyes of his fellow employees and 
of the community, but would 
make him a better manager of his 
department. The results would be 
evident in more production, lower 
cost, less waste, lower labor turn- 
over, and overall improved ef- 
ficiency. 

I recall the time, and it has not 
been so many years ago, when the 
overseer was the undisputed boss 
of his department. The superin- 
tendent expected him to run his 
department and would call him on 
the “carpet” when he didn’t, He 
was usually a respected member 


of his community, living in the 
best house, frequently owning his 
own home. He was a leader in his 
church, lodge, and in civic affairs 
of the community. 

With changing labor conditions 
and the greater participation of 
employees in industrial affairs, 
the foreman has lost much of his 
former prestige. If an operative 
does not like the way the fore- 
man handles a matter, he simply 
complains to his shop committee- 
man who takes the question up 
with the company officials, fre- 








SS 
EXCLUSIVE 


The articles appearing in this de- 
partment, like those in the feature 
section on which this symbol appears, 
were prepared exclusively for Tex 
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quently resulting in a reversal of 
the foreman’s opinion and conse- 
quent loss of “face” on his part. 
Perhaps the overseer is at fault 
by his arbitrary attitude or by 
snap decisions made without ob- 
taining all the facts in the case 
before taking action. Top man- 
agement is not without blame, 
however, by failing to require the 
overseers to keep abreast of 
changing conditions and, specific- 
ally, by withholding facts about 
company policy and neglecting to 





SEVERAL mills are now using 

book matches to keep em- 
ployees reminded of the need to 
observe safety rules in the 
plant and on the mill grounds. 
The book matches are used also 
to keep operatives posted on 
the need for efficiency and the 
need for reducing waste. 





Twenty Salesmen Seli Safety 


The matches are distributed 
free to employees. Safety slo- 
gans, reminders of waste, and 
general safety rules and regula- 
tions are printed on the cover in 
attractive layouts (see accom- 
panying illustration). Some 
mills have views of their plants 
printed on the cover. 
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PRODUCT PROPERTIES AND USES 





Used over full pH range for detergency and/or wetting. Also for compounding 
cleaning agents. 


CERFAK 





CER FA K Combined detergent and wetting agent, effective over full pH and tem- 
perature range at low concentrations. Okay in hard or soft water. Fine for 
1300 raw wool scouring and cotton piece goods. 





CERFAK 
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CERFAK 


N-100 
Moderately priced surface active agent. Stable in bleach baths. Will not 
Cc ER FAK ce oe ws Mos eas atlect enzymes used in desizing. Non-staining. Wide pH effectiveness. Rapid 
ee fp nears oa : wetting speed, excellent rewetting ability, good scouring ability. Specially 
453 a z adapted for fabrics to be “Sanforized”’ 


Excellent for scouring and dyeing woolen and worsted yarns and piece goods. 
G i ppl byl a Aat, , 








Combined detergency and wetting action. Use with low per cent of alkali. 
Good for all types of alkaline scouring. Excellent dye bath leveler. 


COMBINED DETERGENCY 
& WETTING POWER 








gS U 4 FA x S. ES 2 wl. Concentrated wetting and rewetting agent. Used in neutral or mildly alkaline 
1288 Si, ‘ ESE HER “a solutions. An exclusive Hought h devel 








SURFAX 
w.O. 





WETTING & 
REWETTING 


Combined penetrant, softener, wetting and 
textile industry as a standard of comparison 











‘ nice Surface 2 ctive agent 


shall | use in my wet processing?” 


That is a sensible question, because textile mill men might well be confused. Choosing 
one out of some 700 surface active agents for a specific application is no simple task! 
Yet it is essential to find just the right one that will do the best job, most economically. 
Nearly every surfactant combines detergent, wetting, and rewetting qualities in some 
measure—but usually one of these properties is dominant. The chart above will help 
you differentiate between Houghton’s seven agents which cover the field so well. And to 
make another point clearer, let's differentiate between the two Houghton trade names, too... 





USE “CERFAK” when detergency 


is the chief factor in your processing. Each of these 
five “‘Cerfak’’ products, however, were developed after 
considerable study for particular processing jobs in the 
textile industries. This wide range permits you to pick 
the one that fits the job best and reduces your proc- 
essing costs. 


. . products of 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 

to E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa... . or ask 
the Houghton man to help you 
select the right surface active 
agent for specific jobs. 


USE “S U R FA x” when exceptionally 


good wetting and rewetting agents are needed 
because they possess little or no detergent advantages. 
“Surfax’’ means topnotch wetting action, also provides 
necessary wet-back properties for compressive shrink- 
age of fabrics. 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ..- 





give other information which 
would make it easier for the fore- 
man to make correct decisions. 

The foreman should be given 
the latest available information 
on labor relations. Maybe it 
should be in the form of a course 
in job relations taught by an out- 
side expert or by a qualified com- 
pany official. Perhaps he should 
take a correspondence course. 
Certainly literature on the subject 
will help. In some instances a 
combination of these things is 
needed. By all means, the foreman 
should learn that in the new con- 
cept of labor management his 
place is that of a leader rather 
than a boss. 

All overseers should be fully in- 
informed on every phase of com- 
pany policy which may either 
directly or indirectly affect their 
jobs or have any bearing on 
decisions they may be called on to 
make. In my opinion, there is 
nothing which lowers the standing 
of the overseer more than for the 
operatives to be better informed 
on company policy than he is. In 
mills which do not have unions, 
this may not be true. In mills 
with union contracts, it is entire- 
ly possible for the employees to 
learn of wage agreements and 
other important matters affecting 
labor relations before the over- 
seer knows about them. 

I have been informed that a 
large oil company gives each 
supervisor a copy of the proceed- 
ings of each day’s contract nego- 
tiations, not later than noon of the 
following day. They are kept well 
informed of any arbitration pro- 
ceedings affecting their respective 
departments. 

The foremen should be informed 
as to the financial standing of the 
company and market conditions. 
They should know of any com- 
plaints by the customers, either as 
to quality or delivery, and in the 
event a customer has a word of 
praise concerning either the prod- 
uct or service, this too should be 
passed along to them. 

I am of the opinion that a 
weekly overseers’ meeting is a 
very good medium for presenting 
much of this information to the 
supervisors. In addition to the 
things mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the _ superintendent 





HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





can discuss with his men other im- 
portant factors. These include 
items such as cost, waste, effici- 
ency, safety, and other problems 
confronting the mill management. 
In these meetings, the foremen 
should be urged to bring up their 
own special problems for general 
discussion. Another foreman may 
have a solution to offer. 

Any plans regarding expansion, 
curtailment, change of product or 
process, purchase of new equip- 
ment, contracts let for improve- 
ments, and plans for surveys 
should be discussed at these 
meetings. Care should be taken 
not to bring up proposals pre- 
maturely. As soon as it is certain 
that any change is to be made, 
the overseers should be given all 
the pertinent facts so that they 
can give an intelligent reply to 
any questions posed by the 
operatives, thereby dispelling 
many false rumors. 

Each overseer should have a 
private office where employees 
may discuss with him their prob- 
lems or grievances. The overseer 
should have suitable office equip- 
ment and a comfortable chair and 
desk so that his work can be per- 
formed in an efficient manner. In 
departments where considerable 


paper work is necessary, he should 
have a clerk. In smaller depart- 
ments, perhaps two or more fore- 
men could share the services of a 
clerk. 

An inter-department telephone 
and call system will contribute 
immeasurably to the efficiency of 
the supervisory staff of a plant. 
Such a system would save much 
time when a key man is to be 
located. A call system is especially 
necessary where a full-time clerk 
is not on duty in each office in 
the mill. 

In larger plants where facilities 
are available, certain information 
could be given the overseers in 
the form of bulletins. Such bulle- 
tins are especially good for pass- 
ing along facts regarding new or 
impending labor laws, changes in 
shop rules, arbitration findings, 
cost, waste, and safety reports. 
Records of overseers’ meetings 
may be passed along in these 
bulletins, permitting the overseer 
to review what took place in the 
meeting and also giving him an 
opportunity to pass the informa- 
tion along to his assistants. 
Naturally it is not always advis- 
able to give out some facts which 
are discussed in foremen’s meet- 
ings, so it would be well for the 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will 

be awarded for the most 
helpful short cut, kink, time-saving 
device, cost-cutting suggestion, or 
quality improvement idea submit- 
ted by March 15. 

Contributions eligible for the 
prize must not have appeared 
elsewhere and must not be sent to 
any other publication. 

All material will be paid for at 
regular space rates upon accept- 
ance, irrespective of the contest 
winner. Advise when submitting 
entry if participant's name may be 
used. Only one award will be 





Your Idea May Win $100 


This contest ends March 15, 1951 


made at the close of each contest. 
Participants are not restricted 
as to number of items submitted 
to compete in the contest. Each 
entry should be described in suf- 
ficient detail to make it easily un- 
crete, and where possible, 
rom phot raphs or pencil 
| aes BE shoul uld be included. Fin- 
ished drawings are not necessary. 
All entries for this contest must 
be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, March 15, 1951. Address: 
Editor “Textile Industries,” 806 
Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 
5, Georgia. 
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Oil Cushion Ring 
rake Type, 
heavy duty— 
provides effective 
damping action. 


YEARS OF 
MILL SERVICE 
ARISTA MILLS LITTTTTTT AAA A A 19 
ELK COTTON MILLS TALE 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS SITTTTTAT AA AAA 
HARTSVILLE COTTON MILLS VIGTTAT ATTA AAA AL 
INMAN MILLS SUGTTTAAATTAL 
PACIFIC MILLS (LYMAN) LALLA 
WASHINGTON MILLS TITIATAAI AAA T 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. s////////// 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CO. 7 //////// 





Here is a partial list of mills where cs Bolsters are building 
up an impressive record for lasting economy. 


HERE’S WHY: 


scsr Bolsters minimize friction and effect average power 
savings of 15%. Twist is more uniform. Yarn breaking 
strength is greater. Ends down are less. Oil-throwing is 
eliminated. scsi Bolsters can be removed and replaced, when 
necessary, without renewing case or spindle blade. 
Let secs Bolsters start earning efficiency hash-marks in 
your mill. With the help of ses engineers and the wealth of 
- i" Cylindrical Type. 
experience of spinning frame manufacturers, you can produce medium duty— 


higher-quality, more salable fabrics at lower production cost. with 
7207 and paper tubes. 


ok 


craftsmanship 

tolerance control 

surface finish SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 
product uniformity 32, PA.— manufacturers of 
engineering service 


"WHY SKF 
1S PREFERRED 
SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings 


» BY ALL INDUSTR 


field service — 


Saicoiieiees ee en ee 





superintendent to edit these bulle- 
tins before publication. 

In mills with union contracts, it 
is customary to furnish the over- 
seers and their assistants with 
copies of such contracts as soon as 
they have been published. Man- 
agement should not be satisfied 
with just handing out these book- 
lets, but it should call a special 
foremen’s meeting where the 
various points and provisions of 
the contract can be discussed. As 
the contract begins to operate and 
various groups begin to put their 
own interpretation on certain pro- 
visions, other meetings will be 
necessary to keep all the foremen 
informed as to the latest develop- 
ments. In some instances the 
assistant foremen may be brought 
into these meetings because they 
are in direct contact with the 
operatives, and frequently their 
misunderstanding of a clause in 
the contract is the cause for a 
grievance. 

I do not claim that any of the 
foregoing suggestions are either 
new or original, but they are 
worth trying. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8259 


Discussion on 
Bad Picker Laps 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


I should like to pose a question 
about uneven picker laps. 

We have two Whitin one-process 
pickers equipped with Buckley 
openers at the breaker section, one 
three-blade beater at the inter- 
mediate section, and one carding 
beater at the finisher section. 
Each picker has three fans which 
operate at approximately 1300 
rpm. 

We have checked the mechan- 
ical condition of these machines 
and found no apron slippage. The 
gears are good, and all other parts 
are in good condition. Our picker 
laps are uneven, although the ma- 
chines are apparently in good 
working order. 

The dust flues and chimney are 
2.68 feet deep and cover an area 
of 48 square feet. Our picker laps 
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THREADED STEM FOR 
CLOSER ADJUSTMENT 
OF HARNESS 











wi LOCKNUT 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The treadle link, shown in 
the illustration, has proved 
helpful in our weave room. 
Some advantages of the parts in 
operation on our looms are as 
follows: 

(1) The straps maintain even 
tension on both upward and 
downward motion. 

(2) The double strap arrange- 
ment prolongs the life of straps 
in that there is only half the 
strain at any one point. 

(3) More accurate adjustment 





Treadle Link for Loom Harness Adjustment 








of harnesses can be made by 
moving the buckle from one 
hole to another (at half-inch 
intervals); the harness is raised 
or lowered only one-eighth of 
an inch, instead of one-fourth 
inch as compared with the 
single strap. 

Further adjustment can be 
made by using the locknut and 
the threaded kottom. I believe 
this is a worthwhile improve- 
ment to make on many looms, 
especially in weaving heavy 
goods. CONTRIBUTOR No. 8352 








weigh 14 ounces per yard and do 
not vary more than % ounce per 
yard. 

The opinions of some of your 
readers regarding this question 
would be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8317 


Editor’s Note: In order to be of 
immediate service to the reader, 
this question was answered prior 
to publication. The solicited infor- 
mation is published here along 
with the question. Other opinions 
are invited. 


EpIToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

It appears that CONTRIBUTOR No. 
8317 does rot have sufficient 
escape area for his fan exhausts. 
He says that he has two three- 
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beater pickers. This means that 
six fans are exhausting into his 
dust cellar which he describes as 
being only 2.68 feet deep with an 
area of only 48 square feet. 

As a matter of fact, he speaks of 
this space as the dust flues and 
chimney. I don’t understand this 
particular statement since he says 
that the depth is only slightly 
more than two and a half feet. 

My recommendation for dust 
chambers is that a minimum of 5 
sq ft of space be provided for each 
fan exhausting into the dust house. 
Also, the space from the dust room 
into the chimney should be equal 
to the area of the chimney itself. 

Secondly, a variation of % 
ounce per yard is too high for a 
good lap. Many mills are holding 
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RIGID CONSTRUCTION 


With Platt Bros. Revolving Flat Card, due to the 
exceptionally strong cross-rail construction and 
rigid foundation, accurate settings are easy to 
obtain and hold, insuring the production of an 
even, nepless web for both light and heavy card- 
ing. Vibration is virtually eliminated and air 
currents minimized. An independent motor drive 
does not increase the overall width of this well- 
designed machine. Cut staple fibers can be worked 


very satisfactorily on this card. Standard widths 


of 40” or 45” are available for prompt delivery. 


MACHINERY OF: 


PLATT BROS. 


(Sales) Lid. » Cdham, England 


INCLUDING THE MACHINERY OF: 


PLATT BROTHERS & CO., LTD. DOBSON & BARLOW, LTD. 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, LTD. BROOKS & DOXEY, LTD. 
ASA LEES & CO., LTD. 


e 
, Maserick. ¥ Go: 
; BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1823 
ra | Textile Machinery Agents and Engineers 
° © 211 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 6, MASS. 
1639 W. MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


INQUIRIES TO 











STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS: 40” wide . . . Clothing for 
your requirements . . . Dish feed plate with fluted steel roller 
214," dia... . Licker-in 91" dia. covered with inserted saw- 
tooth wire-8 starts, 36 points per sq. in. . . . Ball bearings to 
licker-in pedestals . . . Cylinder 50” dia. . . . 106 flats 1944" 
broad . . . Improved flat grinding apparatus for grinding wire 
and flats from working surface . . . Improved front driving ar- 
comb. ... Calender rolls 4" dia... . 

sliver cans 36" long and 12” or 14” internal dia. ... Machine cut 
gears and bevels throughout . . . Strap guide motion with handle 
bar . . . Pickford’s locking motion with patented arrangement 
to obviate removal of strap fork during cylinder grinding . . . 
Drive to your requirements . . . Draft constant from lap roller to 
coiler calenders in the standard model may be 1680 or 2240 
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as required. aa 
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yard-tor-yard variation to 2/5 of 
an ounce or less. It is suggested 
that CONTRIBUTOR No. 8317 check 
his evener motions carefully. The 
evener motion should be very 
sensitive, and the evener belt 
should be of the best quality and 
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not over 1 inch wide. Also, if beit 
dressing is being applied to the 
evener belts, this practice should 
be stopped. CONTRIBUTOR No. 8320 


Anti-Ballooning Device 


for Magazine Cone Creels 


EpiToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

When warping very low counts, 
yarns with high twist, or linen 
yarns, from cones in high speed 
warpers, the general tendency is 
for the yarn to develop “excessive 
ballooning.” So excessive is this 
ballooning that the threads lash 
against one another, become en- 
tangled, and cause excessive stop- 
pages. Production is seriously cur- 
tailed, and the danger of lappers 
and crossed ends when running 
off at the slasher is greatly in- 
creased. 

The usual remedy is to reduce 
speed to one half or one third to 
counteract such ballooning. Al- 
though slow speeds produce better 
warper beams, production is re- 
duced considerably. 

A common type of creel has 10 
horizontal rows of cones and in a 
400-end creel there are 20 up- 
rights on each side, There are 200 
cones on each side, and the center- 
to-center distance on each upright 
between the cones is about 8%”. 
To prevent excessive ballooning at 
high speed on this type of creel, 
stretch a soft type of wire (about 
1” dia) from front to back in each 
wing of the creel. 11 lengths of 
wire are required for each side of 
the creel. The wires should pass 
between horizontal lines of the 
cones. Each line of cones should 
have a wire above and below and 
centered between the horizontal 
lines of cones. 

To secure the wires, three 144” 
x 1%” lengths of angle iron are 
necessary. One piece of angle iron 
may be secured to the base of the 
creel and also to the top of the 


creel at the front or headstock end. 
Another piece of angle iron should 
be secured at the place where the 
creel bends, The third piece of 
angle iron may be placed at the 
extreme end of the creel, and the 
rigid angle irons should be placed 





RIGHT HAND CREEL 
VIEWED FROM HEADSTOCK 


. 
WIRES 





THREAD 
GUIDES 
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upright so that they are centered 
about %” in front of the cones. 

Holes should be drilled in the 
uprights; the first one below the 
lower line of cones and each suc- 
ceeding hole midway between 
each line of cones. The final or 
eleventh hole should be over the 
top row of cones. Each piece of 
wire should pass through the cor- 
responding hole in each of the 
three uprights (see accompanying 
illustration). Secure the wire to 
the front upright, pass it through 
the second upright, and secure it to 
a bracket in the rear upright. 
Wing nuts may be used on the 
brackets to control tension on each 
wire individually. 

When the warper is run at high 
speed, ballooning at the creel is 
checked by the wires which pre- 
vent the threads from being 
thrown outward too far. The 
sketch indicates the approximate 
position of the anti-ballooning 
wires. The wires do not cause 
trouble to the operator, and they 
do not interfere with creeling. 
They need no care if properly in- 
stalled and provide good control 
over ballooning. Production and 
quality of the warper beams are 
equal to those run at slower speeds 
and are beneficial for use when 
running numerous types of yarns. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8348. 


Question on Card 
Doffer Cylinder 


EpIToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


I should like to learn what some 
practical carders and mill super- 
intendents have to say about the 
card doffer cylinder. What func- 
tion does the doffer cylinder have 
in the carding operation? Does it 
serve in paralleling the fibers; does 
it perform part of the cleaning op- 
eration? Why does the doffer 
cylinder have to be so large in 
diameter and take up so much 
floor space? If the doffer were 
smaller in diameter, would it re- 
quire a faster doffer comb speed? 
Any enlightening comments on 
this subject would be appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8357 
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Tue Brown electronic Moist-O- Graph controller 
brings a new simplicity to the precise control of 
regain. It employs fewer moving parts, minimizing 
maintenance . . . is adaptable to any type of slasher 
drive... has factory calibrated ranges that extend 
its applications to include virtually all combina- 
tions of fibers, their blends and sizings. 


The Moist-O-Graph controller is a result of Brown 
pioneering in the techniques of moisture measure- 
ment and control, combined with Brown speciali- 

zation in the processes and problems of the Textile 
Industry ...it is an improved version of the most 
widely used system in the world, setting records of 
regain control within + 4 of 1% 


BROWN. 


BROWN INSTRUMENTATION IS KEYED 
TO THE NEED OF EVERY TEXTILE 
PROCESS 


A MORE WEAVEABLE WARP 


... with the 


ELECTRONIC 


Moist-O-Graph 


__ CONTROLLER 


Like all Brown products for the Textile Industry, 
the Moist-O-Graph controller is backed by a 
nation-wide organization of factory-trained in- 
stallation and service engineers . . . which means 
that start-ups require a minimum of mill attention. 


For detailed information, write for copies of Data 
Sheets 8.1-37, 8.1-4A and 8.1-27 .. . or call in your 
local Honeywell engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., In- 
dustrial Division, 4492 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. Offices in more than 80 principal cities 
of the United States, Canada and throughout 
the world. 


INSTRUMENTS 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 


in the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Qld-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Random Thoughts 


“People Are Funny. But 
Why?’ Sure! People are funny! 
But you usually can learn some- 
thing about human nature when 
you make a study of why they are 
funny. In the first place, people do 
not like to THINK. It takes effort 
to think. What we mean is con- 
structive thinking. This reasoning 
may sound a little weak to the 
average reader but it is true, 
nevertheless, 

Constructive thinking may not 
sound like hard work—then why 
don’t more people engage in con- 
structive thinking—why does the 
average overseer or superintend- 
ent go through the routine of his 
regular day’s duties and then feel 
like he has done his day’s work? 

Study the liquor and cigarette 
advertisements. Why do people 
respond to them and buy liquor 
and cigarettes? We don’t suppose 
the person has been born yet. who 
really liked liquor or tobacco the 
first time he tasted them. The 
taste of both at first are really un- 
pleasant. 

Neither can an advertiser claim 
they are good for a_ person’s 
health. Therefore the advertise- 


ments must be appealing and sug- 
gestive. The girl or woman sees the 
beautiful movie star sitting in 
sumptuous quarters smoking a 
cigarette; she takes up smoking 
without THINKING. So does ihe 
liquor ad appeal to many thous- 
ands of men. 

Yes, people are funny, but over- 
seers and _ superintendents :can 
learn something about human na- 
ture by studying why they are 
funny. 


A weaver puts in warp ends 
without thinking—a spinner puts 
up ends without thinking—a sec- 
tion man works on a machine 
without thinking—his thoughts 
may be of what he is going to do 
tonight or Saturday afternoon— 
when you want operatives to 
think, you should do a lot of think- 
ing before you put your proposi- 
tion up to them. 

Yes, we suppose you have tried 
the suggestion box idea and de- 
cided there is nothing much to it. 
Well, brother, that is probably 
your fault, because there are many 
firms which have gotten good re- 
sults from the idea. There was 
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something wrong in your method 
or you just did not give it much 
thought. 

When no constructive or prac- 
tical suggestions were found in the 
box, did you try to find out why? 

It is a psychological fact—a fact 
of human nature, to express it 
more simply, that operatives do 
want to feel that they are a part of 
the firm; they naturally want to 
be considered more than just a cog 
in a wheel. 

Anything you can do to arouse 
their interest will add greatly to 
their loyalty and their interest in 
their work. 

Give it a thought. 


A Lesson in Human Na- 
ture, During World War II sev- 
eral thousand foremen were 
trained, not in managing machines, 
but in managing men and women. 
They were taught that their big- 
gest job was learning human na- 
ture. 

Having learned something about 
it, they increased production in 
practically every case and in some 
instances as much as 25%. 

Can you censure OLD-TIMER for 
giving you so many articles on 
Human Nature? 











). 
mahnhire 


HOSIERY 


CORPORarTi, N 


What’s.the inside story at Sapphire ? 


Behind these doors, the Sapphire Hosiery Corporation, 
Telford, Pa., turns out sheer full-fashioned nylon hosiery. 
And the inside story is air conditioning . . . the Carrier kind. 

In this unusual installation the ducts are completely 
concealed. You see, they run between the suspended acous- 
tical ceiling and the roof. This ceiling is perforated, and 
the air returning to the apparatus room filters uniformly 
up through the ceiling. As a result, the air distribution is 


almost perfect and temperatures are exceptionally uniform. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


This is a typical example of the leadership and imagina- 
tion with which Carrier engineers serve the textile industry. 
And it shows the benefits of close collaboration between 
mill management and Carrier . . . in this case before the 
construction started. 


Built just three years ago, this mill has operated so 
successfully that the plant is being enlarged. The plant 
expansion will be air conditioned. And Carrier will do the 
job. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, New York. 


REFRIGERATION ¢ INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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Low-Twist Filament Yarn 
Evenness Can Be 
Measured Accurately 


A device has been developed which 
now makes it possible to measure ac- 
curately the evenness of linear den- 
sity in low-twist filament yarns. 

Known as the “Rotafil” unit, it 
twists and rotates the yarn as it is 
measured by conventional electronic 
testers and then removes the twist. 
This is done with the use of a simple 
false-twisting tube with accurately 
set guides. In this way, the form 
factor is eliminated by increasing the 
number of flats and edges in the 
pick-up area and by keeping that 
number relatively constant through 
rotating the yarn on its axis as it is 
drawn through the pick-up element. 

The device is applicable to at least 
three makes of testers: the Uster 
Evenness Tester, the Brush Uni- 
formity Analyzer, and the Serc Elec- 
tron Micrometer. 

Conventional twisting spindles may 
be used, but a simple false-twisting 
tube with accurate guides to center 
the rotating yarn within the pick-up 
slot and to reduce balloon formation 
to a minimum has proved adequate. 
The accompanying photograph show- 
ing a close-up view of the Rotafil 





EVENNESS of low-twist filament 
yarn is measured by a Uster tester 
(photo at left) used in conjunction 
with the “Rotafil” device. Photo 
above is close-up of “Rotafil” unit. 


clearly discloses its simplicity of 
construction and how it is driven by 
a spring belt from a small laboratory- 
type variable speed motor. 

“Rotafil” is offered on a non-ex- 
clusive, royalty-free basis as a con- 
tribution of American Viscose Cor- 


poration to the maintenance of qual- 
ity standards. While more complete 
data, drawings, and photographs are 
available on request, demonstrations 
of the machine can be arranged at 
Marcus Hook by appointment where 
the services and background of the 
Mechanical Development Branch are 
offered to those interested in the 
work. 

American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For additional datz, request item 
C-107, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


New Product Improves 
Print Washing Operation 


“Atconil PW-35” is a new product 
that is said to bring about complete 
removal of loose color and gums in 
print washing operations. 

It has gum dissolving properties 
which are described as outstanding; 
also, the manufacturer claims that it 
is an excellent dispersing agent for 
loose and unfixed color. Foaming 





Construction details of the cylin- 
der of an Apex rib knitting ma- 
chine, manufactured by A. Kirk- 
land & Co., Ltd., of Leicester, 
England, may be seen in this close- 
up view. This line of knitting ma- 
chines, being produced in 84, 132, 
168, and 200-needle styles in usual 
diameters for men’s and children’s 
hose, is now available in the 
United States from Morris Speiz- 
man Co., Inc., distributor in the 
Western Hemisphere for the Brit- 
ish machinery manufacturer. 

Morris Speizman Co., Inc., 506- 
514 West Fifth St., Charlotte 1, 
AR 

For additional data, request item 
C-109, using business reply card 
on page 230. 





Apex Rib Knitter Available in U. S. 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
Synthetic Fibers 


New, and Rebuilt, Single-Process Pickers 


The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 
ing System has consistently produced more uni- 
form card sliver than any other picking system. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood Yafor Ie S South Carolina 
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properties have been adjusted so 
that a light foam forms on the sur- 
face of the bath, preventing scum 
formation, and also gives an indica- 
ticn of the condition of the scouring 
liquor. 

More brilliant prints, improved 
white grounds and discharge whites, 
are other benefits to be derived from 
the use of the product, according to 
the manufacturer. 

Recommended application: .1% 
concentration at temperatures rang- 
ing from 115 F to the boil. 

Atlantic Chemical Co., Centredale, 
R. I. 

For additional data, request item 
C-108, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


Time-Saving Attachment 
for Spoolers and 
Winders 


A new attachment (protected by 
U. S. patent No. 2,536,510) for spool- 
ing and winding machines can be ap- 
plied to most of the standard Foster 
and Universal winders that are 
creeled with spinning bobbins. 

Bobbins are brought from the 
spinning room or conditioning ma- 
chine in a bucket which runs on an 
overhead rail. The entire contents of 
the bucket are, in turn, emptied into 
a large-capacity hopper by tilting the 
bucket with only one movement of 
the arm. 

Through the use of the large over- 
head hopper, a sufficient number of 
bobbins of yarn can be stored to op- 
erate the machines for a full shift and 
in some cases a full day, depending 
on the size of the yarn being 
processed. 

The new device provides a natural 
“first in-first out” supply of bobbins 
for the machine tender, eliminating 
the possibility of yarn becoming 
dirty or dry from infrequent use. An- 
other advantage claimed for the ar- 
rangement is that supply bobbins are 
always available to tenders from the 
same comfortable level. 

Full packages doffed from the 
spooler or winder are placed upon 
an endless conveyor belt and trans- 
ported to a cone hopper, container, or 
inspection table. This can be done 
continuously or periodically as re- 
quired, and packages can be in- 
spected and/or wrapped simultane- 
ously. 

Another conveyor system is pro- 
vided to return empty bobbins to the 
spinning room. 

With this servicing installation, 
machine tenders can, according to the 
announcement, handle more spindles 


Yarn handling device for spoolers 
and winders (P.O.M. Co.). 


than previously, and work load of 
yarn carriers is reduced, resulting in 
considerable savings. 

P. O. M. Co.—Werner Textile Con- 
sultants, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

For additional data, request item 
C-106, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


Single Spindle Winder 
for Hosiery Bobbins 


Specially developed for those 
hosiery manufacturers whose pro- 
duction of half-hose is not suf- 
ficiently large to justify the use of 
a full-size hosiery bobbin winder, a 
new single-spindle winder has been 
introduced by Muschamp Taylor Ltd., 
of Vulcan Works, Polard-street, Man- 
chester, England. 

The machine is self-contained and 


ANO MATERIALS 


is mounted on a base board which 
can be fixed to any work bench. It 
consists of an orthodox single- 
spindle winding head with conven- 
tional disc build, the spindle being 
driven by a 1/6 hp electric motor 
mounted on the same base board and 
operating through a push button 
starter. 

An important feature claimed for 
the machine is the slow-start drive, 
which reduces the danger of end 
breakages on starting up. A simple 
creel to take any type of yarn pack- 
age is fitted, the yarn being taken 
overend from the package through 
dise tension to the spindle. 

Power consumption is low and the 
self-contained design of the machine 
simplifies moving from one part of 
the plant to another. It can be sup- 
plied with a stand if required. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

For additional data, request item 
C-104, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


Universal Moisture Tester 


The Universal moisture tester, de- 
signed for all types of material, gives 
direct moisture percentage readings 
on a dial from 8% to 40%, instantly, 
without mathematical calculations or 
charts. Equipped with a built-in 


Single spindle winder for knitting yarns (Foster). 
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BRINTON 


CIRCULAR KNITTERS 





Advanced, Engineered Design, 
Thoroughly Tested and Proved 


\ + 
Dramatically Different 
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a Super-Efficient 
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You Can't Afford To Miss — 
Seeing These Machines in — 
April, at the Atlantic City 
Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
KENSINGTON AVE. & M ST., PHILA. 24, PA., U.S.A. 
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If you could have what you want 


Universal moisture tester 
(Burrows). 


thermometer, the instrument auto- 
matically indicates temperature of 
sample. 

The instrument is said to be simple 
to operate and is consistently ac- 
curate, giving the same reading re- 
peatedly on the same sample. Com- 
plete tests are made in less than a 
minute, it is claimed. 

Although the device operates by 
electricity, it requires no electrical 
outlets or batteries and is fully port- 
able. 

Burrows Equipment Company, 
1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

For additional data, request item 
C-112, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


“Kelpie” Anti-Shrink 
Process for Woolens 
Available in U. 8S. A. 


The continuous wet chlorination 
Scotch anti-shrink process for wool 
that has, according to reports, been 
used successfully in the British Isles 
and Canada since 1935, is now avail- 
able in the United States for manu- 
facturers of woolens. 

S & M Dye Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agents for the process in 
this country, have announced that 
this is the first anti-shrink process 
to pass the Quartermaster Corps 
specifications for all-wool sweaters. 
Lindsey H. Mason, president of S & 
M Dye Works, in making the an- 
nouncement, said “As a result of tests 
made by government research bu- 
reaus, we can guarantee that the 





in Direct 
Humidification 


How about a system that shoots the works when 
conditions warrant it? Or... delivers a mere breath, 
when that little will do? AND... every varying 
amount in between, automatically; from 16 pounds 
(per hour, that is) from each atomizer to a mere 2 
pounds? Spray so fog-like, its 2-pound delivery is hard 
tosee .. . and its 16-pound delivery hard to believe. 


But would you care for it unless it was safe from 
overfiow, leakage or wetting down? And wouldn’t you 
appreciate it if air and water ports . . . both were 
self-cleaning ? 


Advantageous as all this is, would you bother with 
such a system if it ate its head off in power? Or up- 
keep? Or repairs? Or had to be tinkered with, or fre- 
quently tested or readjusted ? 


All these improvements are now 
available in the new ParksTurbo 
Gradumatic Humidifying System. 


Write for Bulletin 450 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte. N.C. 








Fitchburg, Mass. PARKS 











Certified Climate 
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THE CSI-STOLL QUARTERMASTER 
UNIVERSAL 
WEAR TESTER 


The instrument which duplicates service wear on 
textiles, coated and laminated fabrics, plastic 
films, and many other materials by means of 
accurate reproducible tests of: 


®@ Flat abrasion 
@ Flex abrasion 
@ Edge abrasion 


The precision UNIVERSAL WEAR TESTER is simple 
to operate and provides for automatic end points. 
Now in use in this country and abroad. 


For literature and prices write Dept. S$ 


Custom SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, INC. KY 


Post Office Box 170 Arlington, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT LABORATORY EQUIPMENT | 
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THE PRESSLEY FIBER STRENGTH TESTER 


Built and Offered for Sale 
B 


JOSEPH M. DOEBRICH 


P. O. BOX 2789 TUCSON, ARIZONA, JU. S. A. 
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Kelpie process meets anti-shrink 
specifications when applied to all- 
wool products, including top, yarn, 
knitted cloth, and hosiery.” 

Kelpie can be applied in the mill 
dyehouse. Application in the skein 
form is recommended. 

Kelpie (U. S. A.) Ltd., Inc., 3419 
Richmond St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

For additional data, request item 
C-102, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


Split Pairs Eliminated with 
New Hosiery Counter 


Designed for pairing all types of 
hosiery, a new pairer counter is op- 
erated by touching an easily tripped 
button as the stockings are inspected, 
paired, and laid aside. A bell signals 
at the count of twelve, and to safe- 
guard against overages and shortages, 
the counter locks. Split pairs are 
definitely eliminated, the manufac- 
turer claims. 

Hickory Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

For additional data, request item 
C-103, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


Stroboscope fer Studying 
Shuttles in Motion 


A high intensity stroboscope spe- 
cially designed for viewing a shuttle 
in motion on the loom, is available. 

The flash tube gives an intense 
flash of white light of very short 
duration exactly synchronized with 
each cycle of mechanism under in- 
vestigation, thus giving a visual ef- 
fect of “freezing” the movement. 

It is synchronized with the ma- 
chine motion by a contactor fitted 


Studying a shuttle in motion with 
the “Stroboloom” (Dawes). 


with a remote control so that the 
shuttle may be viewed at any de- 
sired position in the warp. Speed of 
shuttle can be accurately determined 
by relating the shuttle position to 
stroboscopically determined angular 
settings of the loom drive shaft. 

For convenience of operation, 
phase control is combined with the 
lamp assembly. 

It is said that the unit enables the 
lay of the thread from the front of 
the shuttle to be accurately de- 
termined at each stage of its pro- 
gress through the loom, thereby en- 


MEW A Lo aioment 


abling the operator to quickly locate 
the cause of broken thread or other 
weaving defects due to shuttle faults. 

Dawe Instruments Ltd., 130 Uz- 
bridge Road, Hanwell, London W-7, 
England. 

For additional data, request item 
C-111, using business reply card on 
page 230. 











Sheffield Micronaire 


THE ACCEPTED INSTRUMENT 
FOR QUICK AND ACCURATE 
MEASUREMENT OF TEXTILE FIBERS 





Model #60600 
Model +460601 
Model +60602 
Model +60603 


For Cotton Only 

For Full Range of Wool Grades 
Combination of #60600 and +60601 
For Wool Grades 50’s to 80's incl. 








Delivery Approximately Two Weeks 
Write for Complete Specifications 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


GAGES «+ PRECISION MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
MACHINE TOOLS « THREADING TOOLS « CONTRACT SERVICES 
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of DENMAN PICKER LEADER 


Men in the mills write the specifications for Denman Pioneer Pickers. 


Their experience plus the close cooperation of Terrell field men and Denman 
laboratory research have combined to develop the outstanding characteristics 
of resiliency, uniformity, and “wearability’ which make Denman the 


World’s largest selling picker. 


This close cooperation of Terrell field men with mill superintendents, 
weavers, and loom fixers—solving individual problems individually—is part 


of the service that goes with every Denman installation. 





This accounts for Denman Pioneer being known as ““The Mill Man’s 


Picker,” the picker which gives you 
DENMAN 
Tire and Rubber Co. Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., 9c. 


CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 
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“Three-in-One” cotton truck 
(Towmotor). 


Multi-Purpose 
Cotton Truck 


A versatile materials handling de- 
velopment is the three-in-one unit 
that can be used with a Towmotor 
cotton bale stacker, hydraulic bale 
clamp, or standard forks. Simplified 
attachment to the carriage of a com- 
pact Model LT-40 Towmotor fork lift 
truck and quick-detachable couplings 
in the hydraulic lines make these 
three cotton handling devices inter- 
changeable in a short time. 

The unit is expressly engineered 
for easy maneuvering in box cars and 
congested areas, and for rapid stack- 
ing and “breaking out.” The cotton 
bale stacker and a pair of pallet forks 
are standard equipment with the 
cotton truck; the stacker pivots a full 
180 degrees, and includes a remov- 
able platform for added convenience 
in breaking out bales from storage. 

Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

For additional data, request item 
C-105, using business reply card on 
page 230. 


German Cotton, Rayon and 
Silk Industry, 1939-45 


British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 
Y., has available copies of the 178- 
page British Intelligence Objectives 
Sub-Committee Overall Report No. 
13 entitled “Developments in the 
Cotton, Rayon and Silk Industries in 
Germany during the period 1939- 
1945” (price, 75 cents). The volume 
covers various aspects of the indus- 
try, including dyeing, bleaching, and 
finishing operations. 


NEW HERMAS 
MOTORIZED 
BRUSH 


M.W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


74 YEARS OF. INDUSTRIAL BRUSH KNOW- 


Cedar Grove, Essex County, New Jersey 
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claims. At the load center, the volt- 
age is stepped down to the value re- 
quired by the load being served and 
automatically maintained at that 








Solid Draft Scrolls for J&B Wool Spinning Mules 


Adaptable to all types of 
J & B spinning mules are 
the recently developed solid 
draft scrolls. According to 
the manufacturer, no more 
scroll wings are required, 
scroll position is positive, 
coarse and fine yarns can be 
made with one set of solid 
scrolls, no down time to 
change scroll wings, ropes 
last longer. 

Also available are new 
ball bearing bottom rolls. 

Johnson & Bassett, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 

For additional data, re- 
quest item C-401, using busi- 
ness reply card on page 230. 








Portable Greas: 
Dispenser 


A two-wheeled grease rig now 
available can be moved rapidly 
along plant aisles and between close- 
ly placed machines. Since all grease 
and oil equipment on the Lube 
Service Cart is removable, even re- 
motely located machines which are 
inaccessible to the cart can be 
greased with the cart’s components. 
It is a self-contained unit, requiring 
no air supply. All equipment is hand 
operated. Two models available: one 
dispenses grease from a bucket type 
unit which holds 30 Ib of grease; the 
other pumps from a 25-40 lb re- 
finery filled pail. 

Gray Company, Inc., 
Square, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
205). 


200 Graco 
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“Midget” Load Center 
Unit Substation 


Specially designed for low-voltage, 
regulated a-c lighting and power 
service in industrial plants and 
laboratories is a new “midget” load 
center unit substation called an In- 
ductrol Power Pack. It incorporates 
in one steel housing an air circuit 
breaker, a dry-type transformer, and 
an air-cooled induction regulator. 
With these units, power can be 
brought to the load area at relatively 
high voltage with substantial sav- 
ings in cable, the manufacturer 


level. This assures maximum life and 
optimum performance of connected 
equipment. Available in either single 
or three-phase ratings; capacities 
ranging from 15 to 100 kva, with in- 
coming circuit rated 480 or 6(0 volts, 
60 cycles, and a regulated output at 
120/240 or 208Y/120 volts. 

General Electric Co., Unit Equip- 
ment Div., Schenectady 5, N. Y. (C- 
206). 


Versatile Fork Lift Truck 


The new “Tier-Master” fork lift 
truck has telescoping uprights low 
enough to enter a motor truck van 
body, yet its lift will tier merchan- 
dise and materials three pallets high. 
The versatile model is only 72” high 
with the mast lowered and will lift 
117” from floor to forks. 2,000-lb 
capacity; outside turning radius, 57 
inches; zero inside turning radius. 

Mobilift Corp., 1135 S. W. Yamhill 
St., Portland 5, Oregon (C-207). 


Textile Institute 
Issues Year Book 


The third “Year Book of the Tex- 
tile Institute,” the 1950-51 issue, has 
been published. It contains 246 pages 
of comprehensive textile information 
and technical data, as well as an out- 
line of the objects, aims, and activi- 
ties of the Institute. Also deals with 
standardization in textiles, lists over 
120 textile terms, gives tables of 
equivalent yarn counts, etc. Avail- 
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NO LOOM EVER OUT- 
A “SOUTHERN” SHt 


... because—world famous “Southern” Shuttles with their—PLUS—design 
and construction features have the ruggedness and durability to with- 
stand the violent impacts encountered in present day high speed loom 
operations. 


Racing, back and forth, at 40 M.P.H. speeds, making 200 and more picks 
a minute, perfectly balanced, precision made Southern Shuttles smoothly 
handle the most delicate and tender yarns without breakage and fray — 
they unify loom production performance—reduce waste, cut costs and 
improve the quality of the run. 


A member of the great Steel Heddle Family of products,Southern Shuttles 
always measure up to the quality standards for which all SteHedCo Loom 
Harness Equipment is noted. They’re made in “the World’s Largest Single- 
Unit Shuttle Plant” where Shuttle design experts are constantly solving 
major Shuttle problems, such as: strength of resistance versus mass 
velocity —and, the results of their efforts is expressed in the eyes, the tips, 
the grips and numerous other features which always enable Southern 
Shuttles to set new performance records regardless of the speed of the looms. 


Modern Mills ... Modernize with ‘‘Southern’’— 
the Shuttles that ‘‘Weave the World’s Needs.” 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
ther Offices and Plonts 


Greenville,S.C. « Atlanta,Ga. « Greensboro,N.C. © Providence, R.1 108 SERIES 


Paris Plant Greenville, §. C 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO 


310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 
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BARBER-COLMAN moon @y Warp Drawing Machine 


The Model “D” Barber-Colman Warp Drawing harnesses and not more than four banks of drop 
Machine is especially suited for wide sheeting wires, and that have a high percentage of drawing- 


mills or other mills that rarely use more than six in due to changes in width and quality of material. 


Field reports show up to 4600 Ends per Hour 
Will draw warp from 10 to 300 ends per inch 
Will draw from either flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 
ne of etnatnen Cueet Will draw from single or double beam or split sheet 
Machine | Length of Hames Will draw 1 x 1 lease in Double Beam or Split Sheet Cotton Yarns 








HARNESS FRAME LENGTHS 





WILL DRAW 





3 Draws ends through drop wires, heddles and reed all in one Fiqmont: Verse 
48 54 operation. This machine will draw practically any type of draft, Spun Yarns 
m either complicated or simple, with the same speed and accuracy. 
66 72 si Woolens and Worsteds 


86 99” MACHINE CAPACITY: Reed, 6 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop Wires Monofilaments 
DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32” through 3/4” wide 





























AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES « DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLM™MAN COMPAN Y 
Soe KN Boek BD 6 Att it Nw .O 4's 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 


. UU. Ge i A 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
‘ 
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able from The Textile Institute, 16 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3, 
England. 


Small, Portable 
Steam-Jet Cleaner 


The JC-10 “Speedylectric” steam- 
jet cleaner requires only 18” x 14” 
floor space, and can be maneuvered 
through narrow aisles. It weighs less 
than 100 lb and is equipped with 8” 
rubber-tired wheels to provide maxi- 
mum portability. Device uses steam 
from the built-in high pressure boil- 
er. It is free of low water danger 
since boiler water itself is the elec- 
tric resistance heating element. 

Livingstone Engineering Co., 100 
Grove St., Worcester 5, Mass. (C- 
209). 


Labor Relations Manual 


A new manual, “Labor Relations 
Work Kit,” has been published by 
the National Formen’s Institute, Inc., 
New London, Conn. (price, $7.50). It 
is designed to acquaint the labor re- 
lations and personnel man with some 
of the more successful techniques 
worked out by other companies that 
have, when faced with a particular 
problem, come up with a workable 
solution. Over 200 pages. 


Bobbin box molded from Fiberglas. 
(Westport). 


Molded Bobbin Box 


A recently marketed line of bobbin 
boxes features sturdy, one-piece 
molded construction with smooth in- 
side finish, and rounded inside 
corners. According to the manufac- 
turer, they are permanently colored 
and very light. 

Available in five standard sizes, 
the boxes can be supplied for self- 
stacking or nested. 

Westport Fibre Corp., 
Mass. 

For additional data, request item 
C-110, using business reply card on 
page 230. 
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New Type Carpet Racks 


A recently developed method of 
handling and storing floor coverings 
in rolls or cartes utilizes unique bed- 
type roller shelves that permit car- 
pet rolls to be rolled into “slots” from 
a specially designed dolly truck. 
Sheets of plywood are used as trays 
to lend support to the bagged rolls. 
Slot openings are available in vari- 
ous sizes, a 27” x 27” x 12’ slot being 
standard. Racks are prefabricated and 
shipped “knocked down” to afford 
greater flexibility to changing ware- 
house conditions. 

Equipment Manufacturing Inc., 
21599 Hoover Road, Detroit, Michi- 
gan (C-201). 


Three-Phase, Dry-Type 
Voltage Regulators 


To meet the industrial demand for 
regulated three-phase power at low 
voltages, a complete new line of 
three-phase, dry-type, induction 
voltage regulators is available. It in- 








Single Cylinder 


You Can Now Whip the "Hard Waste” Problem 


with this new 


TANDEM APPLICATION 
of the KeD 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length: 16’ 3” 


RO i RNASE See. 
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WASTE MACHINE [iy Ad " ey 


DESIGNED TO eed ue NEED FOR PROCESSING 
unsized “Hard Waste" in cotton, rayon, or wool, 
this new. TANDEM APPLICATION of the K & D 
Single Cylinder Waste Machine combines two 
single-cylinder units in one housing, with only one 
feed apron and one exit apron. This TANDEM AP- 
PLICATION, providing double-action waste proc- 
essing on each of the unit's two cylinders, is far 
more efficient than bulky, conventional machines 
with four cylinders. 


Height: 52". 
Weight: 5000 Ibs. 





PHOTO AT LEFT BELOW IS OF 

hard twist unsized cotton warp waste. Right 

photo shows processed waste after just one time 
through Pe & D Tandem Unit. 


THE MILL* WHICH SENT THE “HARD WASTE" SAMPLE 
shown at right ordered one K & D TANDEM UNIT immediately 
after we ran their samples. They were so pleased with their instal- 
lation that they have already ordered additional units! 


*(NAME OF MILL ON REQUEST.) 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 
for details of uses, cost, and in- 
stallation of the new Tandem Ap- 
plication of the K'& D Single Cy 
inder Waste Machine. Greenwood, South Carolina 


BEFORE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kirkman & Dixon sacrum oF 


MACHINE SHOP AND FOUNDRY BS Hopper Feeders, 


Sargent Combs for 
Feeders. 


width, 
opper 
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cludes both self-cooled and forced- 
air-cooled regulators in standard 
10% and 20% (raise and lower) 
ranges of regulation. Offered in 
ratings from 120 to 600 volts and 
from 12 to 85 kva. It is claimed that 
the three-phase winding on a single 


core makes possible a considerable 
saving. 

General Electric Co., Transformer 
and Allied Product Div., Schenectady 
5, N. Y. (C-202). 


Feed Water Heater 
for Small Plants 


A feed water heater designed 
specifically for small manufacturing 
plants, etc., with boiler capacities of 
300 hp or less utilizes exhaust steam 
to heat the water before it is de- 


ee 


wt 


REGISTERED 


livered to the boiler. Made of fab- 
ricated steel, it has specially de- 
signed stainless steel trays which 
disperse feed water in the form of 
thin curtains over a large area, so 
that exhaust steam gives up its heat 
quickly and evenly. According to the 
manufacturer, a saving of 1% in 
fuel will result from each 11 degrees 
F increase in feed water temperature 
by use of exhaust steam. No sump 
or hot well needed. 

The Swartwout Co., 18511 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio (C-210). 


Transfer Pump 
for Liquids 


A high speed, air-operated trans- 
fer pump, designated the Speed-Flo 
Model 82230, empties a 55-gallon 
drum of S.A.E. 30 oil in slightly more 
than two minutes. It can be used for 
transferring Jlubricants, thinners, 
coolants, mnaphthas, non-corrosive 
chemicals, etc. Fits all 2” opening 
drums, 

Lincoln Engineering Co., 5702-15 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(C-211). 


A Practical Guide on 
the Textile Fibers 


International Textbook Co., Scran- 
ton 9, Pa., recently published a book 
entitled Textile Fibers by L. E. Par- 
sons, head of the Department of Tex- 
tile Engineering at Texas Techno- 
logical College, and John K. Stearns, 
director of the School of Textiles in 
the International Correspondenc2 
Schools. It is a practical guide on the 
subject, consisting of four parts: Part 
1 deals with the cotton fiber, includ- 
ing such topics as cotton grades and 
sampling, staple length in grading, 
character of cotton, ete.; Part 2, 
Wool; Part 3, Man-Made Fibers; and 
Part 4, Yarns. (Price, $4.00). 

Also, two new texts are available 
for students of International Cor- 
respondence Schools. These are 
“Throwing of Synthetic Yarns”— 
Parts 1 and 2, by Karl H. Inderfurth, 
formerly with Universal Winding Co. 
Prepared especially for home study 
of the subject, the booklets contain 
much worthwhile information. Part 
1 is devoted to Soaking and Winding 
Operations; Twisting and Sizing are 
discussed in Part 2. 


Dry Chemical Piped System 
for Fire Protection 


Designed for automatic protection 
of industrial fire hazards such as 
loose textile stocks, a dry chemical 
piped system is operated by a heat- 
actuated device. When fire starts and 
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temperature increases, air expands 
within the heat actuated device. This 
trips a nitrogen cylinder release, 
pressurizing the dry chemical con- 
tainer. Dry chemical is then dis- 
charged through strategically located 
distribution heads onto the fire area. 
Automatic controls for closing doors, 
etc., can be added. 

Ansul Chemical Co., 
Wis. (C-214). 


Marinette, 


Preventative Maintenance 
Discussed in New Manual 


A manual dealing with various 
phases of a preventive maintenance 
program was recently published by 
Professional Expediting Service, P. O. 
Box 224, West Hartford 2, Conn. 
($2.00). 


Elevator Safety Clamp 


The Lucas Elevator Safety Clamp 
is a self-operating pressure clamp 
designed to give complete protection 
against elevator accidents occasioned 
by failure of babbitted sockets, bolts, 
and other connections at the points 
where wire ropes connect to the 
elevator car. Device does not replace 
the sockets. It serves as a protective 
device over the sockets and all shackle 


Lucas safety clamps for rope type 
elevators. (Safety Devices). 


bolt connections. It operates only 
when a failure takes place. According 
to the manufacturer, the maximum 
distance that an elevator equipped 
with these clamps can fall should 
socket or bolt connections fail is only 
1% inches. Other advantages: last 
lifetime; reduce necessity for peri- 
odic re-socketing (on all drum type 
elevators), thereby cutting wire rope 
replacement costs. 

Safety Devices, Inc., Third Na- 
tional Bank Building, Springfield 3, 
Mass. (C-220). 





Vheres Hoar Mer 
GAULIN HOMOGENIZERS 


improve yarn quality 


Give better size penetration, 


Illustrated below is visual proof 
that Gaulin size Homogenizers 
improve the quality of size, thus 
assuring better, more uniform size 
penetration into yarn. The result 


Photo micrograph shows break 
of homogenized single 60s yarn. 
Note the uniform lay of the fibres. 


Cross section of 28s with homo- 
genized size. Size coating and 
Penetration is uniform throughout. 


is stronger yarn that in- 
creases loom production with less 
rejects. In addition, Gaulin Homo- 
genizers eliminate cooking time, 
providing still greater savings. 


Break of 60s yarn coated with boiled 
size of same formulation. Notice 
the irregular break throughout. 


Cross section of 28s with boiled 
size. Note the heavy and thin 
size deposits. 


Write for complete information on Gaulin Homogenizers, today. 


Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc. 


51 Garden Street, Everett 49, Massachusetts 
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Zz. IS THE MOST COMPLETE motor bearing 
service on the market. Over 300 di€erent bearings 
... for specific motors ... are immediagly available 


from stocks in every principal industrial city from 
coast to coast. 


Exhaustive studies of each type of motor were made 
and leading motor repair shops were consulted. From 
this mass of information Johnson Bronze determined 
the correct alloy, the correct design and the correct 
tolerances for each individual bearing. Every 
Johnson Bronze Bearing is ready for immediate 
installation . . . completely finished, with flanges, oil 
holes, grooves, and slots, exactly to the require- 
ments of your motors. For prompt delivery, call your 
local Johnson Bronze warehouse. 


ACMI Ul 
SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
530 souTH MILL STREET + NEW CASTLE, PA, 
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High Velocity Unit 
Air Filter 


The American Type HV high 
velocity unit air filter is made of 
corrugated strips of fine mesh wire 
in which corrugations taper so that 
when two strips are placed together 
they form a series of pyramid shaped 
pockets. The small ends of the 
pockets are closed to the air flow to 
eliminate any open air passages 
through the media. Designed to op- 
erate at velocities up to 500 fpm. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. (C-216). 


Safety Kit for Plants 

Utilizing Lift Trucks 

Available for the asking is a safety 
kit for use in plants where lift trucks 
are employed for materials handling. 
Included are: four signs cautioning 
truck operators of blind corners, low 
head room, etc.; four safety posters; 
and an industrial lift truck operator’s 
guide. Address Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


oe — 


Wartime Difficulties 


(Continued from page 107) 


last war indicated that most proj- 
ects of this sort employ from three 
to ‘five times the number of people 
actually needed, and there is no 
reason to think that this particular 
one will be conducted any less ex- 
travagantly. Here again, the vari- 
ous textile industry associations 
might combine to urge upon their 
senators and representatives the 
necessity of conducting these de- 
fense activities on a serious, prac- 
tical wartime basis instead of as 
money-distributing boondoggles. 
This hydrogen bomb plant is, 
of course, only one of many de- 
fense projects which will toll 
presently employed people away 
from their jobs, They will be op- 
erating all over the country. These 
defense plants obviously must 
have employees, though not neces- 
sarily as many loafers as they 
habitually hire; and a very prac- 
tical way of getting these em- 
ployees, as well as of filling up the 
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ranks depleted by the draft, would 
be to lengthen the work week so 
that the people left in a plant after 
the unavoidable losses to the war 
can keep up the production. By 
following a suggestion* previously 
made in this magazine that any 
overtime payments made to these 
people should be collected by the 
government in taxes, we could 
maintain production and at the 
same time avoid inflationary price 
increases, 

Some of the subsidiary effects of 
these labor shortages can be very 
destructive and disruptive. If 
working hours are lengthened and 
the punitive time and a half and 
double time rates are paid for the 
excess hours, a great deal of 
absenteeism will be encouraged 
just as it was in the last war, The 
memory of what excessively large 
wages can do to demoralize a 
working force is still fresh in the 
minds of many employers. 

Employees who have been get- 
ting $50.00 a week and suddenly 
begin to make $75.00 to $100 will 
quickly drive prices up to the 
point where rationing will be 
necessary, and after rationing was 
imposed in the last war and peo- 
ple found it impossible to spend a 
lot of the money they made, a 
great many of them just quit try- 
ing to make it, and absenteeism 
aggravated existing shortages of 
help. The collection of all over- 
time payments as taxes should 
have a very steadying effect on the 
people. 

During the last war a great 
many textile mills had employees 
leave to work in war plants where 
such high wages were paid that 
these employees could quit after 
working a few months, and come 
back home and loaf for a few 
months more. A good deal of this 
sort of thing was reported. The 
overly high wages paid in the war 
plants encourages absenteeism to 
an even greater extent than it is 
encouraged in ordinary manufac- 
turing plants by excessively high 
wages. The general working con- 
ditions in many of these war in- 
dustries are not as good as in 
settled manufacturing areas, and 
by paying people higher and 


***4 Pork Barrel War,’'’ by Thomas 
Jeffries, Oct. 1950. 
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not on these machines! 


... they're all BIJUR equipped 


Each maker of these machines 

had your best interest in mind when he 
built-in a Bijur lubricating system. 
Human carelessness and forgetfulness are 
eliminated by machines having built-in 
Bijur lubricating systems. These machines 
will never be shut down because 

they lack continous, proper lubrication. 
Make certain the machine you buy is 


furnished with a Bijur lubricating system. 


Write for Bulletin 6A 


The correct 


Biyur @ 


to each 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION individual 


Rochelle Park New Jersey bearing 
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SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


are 


GROWING — 


in importance... 


It’s because FLEXLOCs stay tight 
— simplify assembly, promote un- 
interrupted production and cut 
maintenance costs. 

FLEXLOCs offer these features: 
one-piece, all-metal construction 
-—— nothing to work loose or for- 
get, no serious temperature prob- 
lems; resilient, automatic locking 
sections, processed by our pat- 
ented method to provide 
FLEXLOC's closely controlled 
torques; and ample, positive re- 
sistance to the most chattering 
vibration, even after many appli- 
cations. 

Convince yourself with actual sam- 
ples! Let us know what size you 
need and we'll send them 
promptly, together with our latest 
FLEXLOC literature. 








‘regular’ type. Nut, ‘‘thin'’ 





FLEXLOC Self- -Locking Nut, FLEXLOC Self-Locking 
type. 


FLEXLOC Self-Locking Nut, 
external wrenching type. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 





Si 
« 


JENKINTOWN 34, 
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higher wages to compensate for 
these disagreeable working condi- 
tions, the people have to work less 
and less to get enough money for 
their needs, The idea of hiring peo- 
ple to work in these places is to 
get work done, and a good deal 
less work is going to be done if 
people are paid enough so that 
they only need to work a day or 
two a week. 

Another thing that aggravates 
labor shortages is the constant 
competition of these defense plants 
with each other for workers. Re- 
cently, newspapers all over the 
East were carrying advertisements 
from Texas aircraft plants trying 
to recruit workers, These adver- 
tisements were a common sight 
during the last war when Texas 
plants would be advertising for 
help in the East, and eastern 
plants would be advertising for 
help in Texas and other western 
states. Instances were known 
where South Carolina workmen 
with an urge to see the country got 
transferred to shipbuilding plants 
in the Pacific Northwest and then 
to plants in Southern California, 
thence to New England, and so on; 
all trips with expenses paid. In 
order to entice workers to leave 
their jobs, these war plants, which 
were not affected by wage freezes, 
would offer constantly higher and 
higher pay, and a plant which was 
losing help would jack up its 
wages to stop the outflow and at- 
tract employees back, and the 
ultimate effect of this merry-go- 
round was to increase the number 
of floating workmen in the coun- 
try; reduce the amount of work 
that got done; increase the cost of 
everything that was done; increase 
inflationary pressures on prices: 
and ruin these vagrants for any 
further useful purpose in life. 

War is a desperately serious 
business, and this one is going to 
be particularly serious, because it 
catches us with a tremendous na- 
tional debt, a tremendous degree 
of inflation, and the prospect of 
having to maintain a state of mili- 
tary preparedness for many years, 
rather than for just a relatively 
brief period while we are defeating 
the armed forces of an enemy. 

What we have to do, we can do, 
but we must approach the task in 
a serious and determined manner. 
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TEXTILE MILLS 
————— ae doing 


An expansion program now under 
way at Anchor Rome Mills, Inc. 
Rome, Ga., is expected to increase 
production 25%, according to a re- 
cent announcement made by P. A. 
Redmond, Jr. 48,000 sq ft of floor 
space not now in use will be re- 
modeled, and 2100 sq ft erected, the 
new area to be used as a card room 
and picker room. 


Flair Hosiery Mills, Inc., of High 
Point, N. C., has changed its name to 
Acclaim Hosiery Mills, Inc., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. The 
knitting mill at Hartsville, S. C., has 
been enlarged to take care of instal- 
lation of additional knitting ma- 
chines, which will give the mill a 
capacity of approximately 3500 
dozen per week. Also, ten acres have 
been acquired adjoining the proper- 
ty, to allow for future expansion. J. 
Welch Harriss and J. Harriss Cov- 
ington, president and secretary of 
the Harriss & Covington Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., hold similar positions in 
this organization, and W. W. Sharpe, 
Jr., formerly vice-president of Chad- 
burn Hosiery Mills, is vice-president 
and treasurer. 


Nolde & Horst Co., and all its sub- 
sidiaries were recently sold to Henri 
and Hilary Stakgold of New York. 
New officers of the firm are: Hilary 
Stakgold, chairman of the board; 
John H. Vogt, vice-president and 
plant manager; and Hans W. Nolde, 
vice-president. 


Plans are under way by Andrew 
and Nelson Vaughan, president and 
vice-president of Vaughan Knitting 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., to open a half- 
hose plant in Spruce Pine, N. C. The 
operation will be conducted inde- 
pendently and not as a branch of the 
Vaughan Knitting Co, 


Plans are under way for construc- 
tion of an addition to the plant of 
American Velvet Co., Stonington, 
Conn., which will provide 23,000 sq 
ft of additional manufacturing space. 


The New Bedford, Mass., plant of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., previ- 
ously offered for sale, has been with- 
drawn from the market, according to 
a recent report. Firestone has an- 





ANEMOSTAT AIR DIFFUSERS 


e | put conditioned air 
where you need it 





Anemostat Air Diffusers are used in cotton spinning 
and other processing operations in the new Hi 
tower Textile Building at the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


Scientifically designed Anemostat Air Diffusers accomplish 
this by distributing any volume of cooled or heated air 

in predetermined patterns . . . without drafts. 

Anemostats equalize temperature within the 

occupancy zone to plus or minus one degree and 

equalize relative humidity as well. 


You can also use Anemostat Air Diffusers 
for spot cooling to neutralize machine 
heat loads, They are adaptable, too, to 
zone control of special areas. Anemostat’s 
wide range of designs—including adjust- 
able diffusers—assure flexible and 
perfectly balanced installations. 


ANEMOSTAT. 


DRAFTLESS Aspircting AIR DIFFUSERS 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES If PRINCIPAL CITIES Ac 1256 


“NO AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION” 
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Original floor of North- 
ern Hard Maple, New 
Bedford Knitting Co., 





See Sweet's 


Architectural, 
13i/ MA, for 
specifications 
and full data. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Strictly in the tradition of America’s tex- 
tile crafts, this New England mill floor was 
laid years ago with resilient, enduring 
Northern Hard Maple. Its builders turned, 
almost instinctively, to this splendid 
product of our native forests, secure in the 
knowledge gained through the experience 
of generations of textile manufacturers. 
They knew that good Northern Hard 
Maple is preferred for sound reasons. Its 
close grain structure offers no crevices; its 
pronounced stability of dimension makes 
for tight joints—hence little chance for 
dirt to lodge. Simple sweeping routine 
keeps it clean and attractive. It doesn’t 
splinter. Its resilience resists dents. It’s 
bright, light-reflecting, cheerful. It ‘‘feels 
good"" under foot—workers prefer it. It 
lasts and lasts... and, come refinishing- 
time, ‘‘there’s always a new floor under- 
neath.” If you're planning new or ex- 
panded mill facilities, be sure to specify 
MFMA-graded Northern Hard Maple. You 
know it’s right in every respect. And it's 
available. And it’s economical. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 591, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive 
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nounced that the mill would be re 
tained for possible use in the pro 
duction of essential war materials. 


Carter Fabrics Operating Division 
of J. P. Stevens and Co. has announc- 
ed that the tricot knitting machinery 
at its South Boston, Va., plant wil} 
be doubled shortly. The plant now 
has 12 high speed warp knitting ma- 
chines. It was also announced that 
the South Boston plant recently com- 
pleted 2,000,000 man hours without 
a disabling accident. 


Eugene Hosiery Mills, 19 Woodrow 
Avenue, Sinking Spring, Pa., were re- 
cently chartered, with E. D. Blum- 
berg, M. N. Blumberg, Herbert C. 
Blumberg, and Samuel L. Roberts as 
principal incorporators. 


Utica (N.Y.) Knitting Co. has sold 
its mill in Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to 
the Cascade Finishing Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Lily White Sales Corp. 


The woolen yarn spinning equip- 
ment of Hartford Spinning, Inc., has 
been purchased by Unionville (Conn.) 
Spinning Mills, Inc. Hartford will 
henceforth concentrate on the proc- 
essing of fiber stocks, synthetic 
yarns, and wool combing. 


After rebuilding their plant, which 
was almost totally destroyed by fire 
over a year ago, Martin Corp.. 
Bridgeton, N. J., is back in produc- 
tion again. The new fireproof build- 
ing contains approximately 36,000 sq 
ft, and new machinery has been in- 
stalled. 


Ansonia Mills have moved the ma- 
chinery and equipment of the re- 
cently purchased Delite Fabrics 
Corp., Westerly, R. I, to their East 
Taunton, Mass., plant. 


Max Furman, operator of the Ace 
Woolen Mills at Bridgeton, Maine, 
has purchased the Belleville Woole. 
Co., North Kingston, R. I. The mill, 
renamed Allenton Mills, Inc., will 
provide employment for about 150 
people. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. has plans for the erection of a 
carpet mill in Greenville, Miss., to be 
used for the manufacture of a new 
type Axminister fabric in both nar- 
row and broadloom widths. The ar- 





rangement calls for the building to 
be erected at a cost to the city of 
Greenville of over 4 million dollars, 
with the company investing around 
3 million dollars for the necessary 
production equipment. 


Contract has been let by Raeflex 
Manufacturing Co., Red Hill, Pa., for 
a one-story and basement addition to 
the plant. The cost is reported to be 
over $100,000, with equipment. 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that grammar school prop- 
erty valued at more than $355,000 
was recently deeded to the Greer, S. 
C., school district by the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, a division of 
Stevens. The firm has also given two 
large tracts of land near Cedar 
Mountain, N. C., one to be used as a 
summer camp for deserving children 
of the county, the other for a 
recreational and educational center. 
Other announcements from J. P. 
Stevens include the sale by the Ap- 
pleton Manufacturing Co., Anderson, 
S. C., of most of the mill village’s 
395 homes, and the change in name 
of the former Wallace Manufacturing 
Co., Jonesville, S. C., to Jonesville 
Mills. 


As part of the general expansion 
program of Greenwood (5S.C.) Mills, 
two buildings in New York City 
acquired a year ago are being com- 
pletely modernized. The buildings, 
located at 62-64 Worth Street and 
31-33 Thomas St., will provide 
quarters of modern design and en- 
larged floor space, representing an 
investment of half a million dollars. 


An addition to the McCormick (S. 
C.) Spinning Mill’s worsted yarn 
plant, now under construction, will 
provide 87,000 sq ft to be used to 
process new synthetic fibers in con- 
junction= with wool; also for ware- 
house space. 


Riegel Textile Co., Trion, Ga., has 
announced that regular vacation pay 
will be given to employees in the 
military service; also that military 
leave of absence pay will be granted: 
one week’s pay for those employed 
six months to a year, two weeks’ pay 
for those who have worked longer 
than a year. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
has contracted to purchase the in- 
terest of the estate of Bernard R. 
Armour in Hartford Rayon Corp. 
Plans call for the supplementing of 


re When Your 
4) we Steam Joints Go 


BurP BURP BU Qe 


cet ROTARY UNIONS 


TRADE NAME 


The Modern Revolving Steam Connection 


When your stuffing boxes, packing joints, or steam joints go hay 
wire don't repair them. They cost you too much money in too man 
ways. You'll be money ahead by installing ROTARY UNIONS. 
Your records will soon show you substantial direct savings and 
indirect profits: 


On Installation and Maintenance 


ROTARY UNIONS require no complicated piping and brackets, no 
Saturday morning tightening and reconditioning. They run for 
months on end without attention. 


On Steam and Power 


You can't lose materials even under high pressures. and tempera- 
tures because ROTARY UNION seals are lapped to .000,000,3" 
optical flatness. Sealed ball bearing construction permits continu- 
ous high speeds with savings of from 30%, to 80%, in power. 


On Production 


Flexible hose connections, “anti-wobble” shafts, special seal seats, 
heavy Monel bellows, silver brazing, and other superior construc- 
tion features prevent operating failures and consequent down-time. 
High speeds increase production. Ball bearing construction prevents 
stretching of warps and reduces trouble in subsequent operations. 


Write for Catalog 6001 showing how to cut your costs with 
ROTARY UNIONS. Expert engineering service is available at no 
obligation. 


Type “S" used on Drying Cans 


Slashers 
Dry Cans 
Calenders 
Sanforizing 
Machines 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPARKY 


352 Atando Ave. | (Home Office and Factory) Charlotte, N. C. 





Hartford’s present filament opera- Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland — Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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. SO NECESSARY 
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a PLANT 
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OF IT WITH , 


Getting your liquids where you want them in the 
right volumes at all times—liquid control—must be 
backed up by DEPENDABLE pumps! "Buffalo" clear 
water pumps and "Buffalo" chemical pumps have a 
reputation throughout industry for this kind of service. 
Extra heavy construction in every part—plus efficient 
design—are the reasons. Don't take a chance on the 
liquid control in your plant. Write for Bulletins 982, 
and 980-B—pick the RIGHT "Buffalo" Pump for any 
pumping need in your textile plant. 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


175 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, N.Y 
Canada Pumps, litd., Kitchener, Ont 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





tions by the manufacture of rayon 
staple suitable for carpets, accord- 
ing to James D. Wise, president of 
the firm. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills have in- 
augurated a ten million dollar mod- 
ernization program, which will in- 
clude installation of a number of 
new-type knitting machines, seaming 
machines, and other equipment; also 
modernization of the various depart- 
ments. 


Zwicker Knitting Co., Appleton, 
Wis., recently moved into its newly 
completed building, which provides 
additional space for production units 
and storage. 


The remodeled Linn Mill, Concord, 
N. C., purchased last year, will be in 
full production soon, according to 
Frank Lipe, mill executive. P. K. 
Dry, superintendent of the Linn and 
Corriher Mills in Landis, N. C., will 
be superintendent of the new mill. 


Floor space of Sanson Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., was 
tripled when the firm moved into 
its new quarters, located at Franklin 
and Warren Streets, Allentown, Pa. 


Construction of a rayon weaving 
mill near Burlington, N. C., is being 
planned by Frank Ix & Sons, to cost 
about a million dollars. 


Spencer Mills Corp., Fort Plain, N. 
Y., has announced an expansion pro- 
gram which is expected to double the 
warp knit fabric output of the mill. 
Additional high speed machines will 
be installed. 


A new hosiery mill, to be managed 
by J. K. Blake, Ellinwood, Tenn., has 
begun operation at Lavonia, Ga., in 
the manufacture of socks. 


Plans for the merger of Dwight 
Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, 
Ala., and Cone Mills Corp., were re- 
cently announced. The addition of 
the Dwight mill will greatly expand 
operations of the Cone textile chain, 
which now has 500,000 spindles and 
15,000 looms in its plants. 


Eight additional tricot knitting ma- 
chines have been installed by Penn- 
wood Mills, Inc., in their Egg Harbor, 
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N. J., mill. Sixteen more machines 
are to be added, to increase produc- 
tion of 15, 20, and 30-denier nylon 
tricot. 


Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., has plans under way for a new 
central laboratory building, as well 
as several other operating depart- 
ments. 


A two-million-dollar expansion 
project will be completed shortly at 
Riverdale Mill, Enoree, S. C., accord- 
ing to James A. Chapman, president. 
This is part of a move to convert the 
mill from coarse goods production 
to lighter goods. 


International Braid Co., Inc. has 
completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the 24-loom venetian blind 
ladder tape manufacturing operation 
and the braid cord unit of the former 
Barnard Mill property in Fall River, 
Mass. 


Springs Cotton Mills are planning a 
new warehouse at the Grace (S. C.) 
Bleachery, which will have approxi- 
mately 100,000 sq ft storage space. 


Burlington Mills Corp. has an- 
nounced plans for doubling the size 
of its Wadesboro (N. C.) Hosiery 
plant. A wing will be added to the 
plant to house new knitting ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment, 
and fluorescent lighting and humidi- 
fication will be installed. Contract 
has also been let for a one-story 
addition to its Vamoco Mills, Frank- 
linton, N. C, 


A division for handling of defense 
work orders, to be known as the de- 
fense contracts division, has been es- 
tablished by Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co. F. Albert Hayes, vice-president 
for purchasing, heads the division. 


A new. 10,000-spindle mill, equipped 
with machinery imported from Japan, 
recently began operations in Taipei, 
Formosa. Raw cotton will be obtained 
through the ECA. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., have 
moved their women’s wear depart- 
ment, woolen showrooms, sales of- 
fices, and Milium division to 1407 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. The 
men’s wear division remains at 261 
Fifth Ave., and the main offices at 
240 Church St. 


Ramseur (N. C.) Worsted Mills, a 
subsidiary of Guerin Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I, have under construc- 
tion an addition to the plant, which 








CORN STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
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CORN SYRUPS 





In skeet shooting, it takes 
an expert to break 95 out 
of 100 ‘‘clay pigeons’’... 
but champions do better 
than that. They score 9%, 
97, 98, sometimes all 100, 
because they’ve given spe- 
cial, determined attention 
to the fine points of the 
sport. 

In textile production, too, 
even good efficiency can be 
improved. For instance, 
it’s entirely possible that a 
certain starch... perhaps 
even tailor-made to your 
own specifications...could 
contribute to an efficiency 
gain. 


Why not call your Anheuser- 
Busch representative? 
He’ll be glad to come and 
talk it over. 
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Phone or write 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 
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CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N.Y: 
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= TO EASE YOUR 


SLING PROBLEMS 


Solving sizing problems does not represent to 
us a simple matter of supplying our products 


—it calls for expert analysis by men of our 


staff who are at home in the mills and 
SLASHING 


WEAVE-WELL 


PRODUCTS 


who speak the language of technical 
knowledge. 

Our men are practical men; just as 
our products are practical products 
—between them they furnish you the 
service you seek. Either a phone call 


or a letter will bring a North Man 
FINISHING 


FINISH-RITE 


PRODUCTS 


to you—ready and eager to uphold 
our long and unbroken record for 
quick and efficient handling of emer- 


gency situations. 

Among the nation’s largest manufac- 

turers of dressings for all warp yarns 
¢ 


SHUTTLE : 
Northol P.C. for use with any make 


GREASE- RITE of machine, for setting twist 


TALLOW and conditioning yarns 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 
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will enlarge its manufacturing facili- 
ties two and a half times, according 
to R. J. Fontaine, Jr., manager. 


W. B. Dunn, president, W. H. Hill, 
vice-president, and J. H. Dunn, 
treasurer, are the officers of the new- 
ly established Pachaug Mills, Inc., 
Norwich, Conn. The company plans 
to specialize in fine nylons and cash- 
mere blends. 


Land and buildings of Lewis Knit- 
ting Co., Janesville, Wis., have been 
sold to Borg Corp., Delavan, Wis. The 
property will be used by the Gibbs 
Division. producing precision instru- 
ments, making room in the Delavan 
plant for the fast-growing Borg fabric 
division. 


—@— 
Dyer Sold on Lab Steamer 


(Continued from page 93) 
several gallons of that expensive 
solution. A part, or possibly all, of 
the pigment pad solution is lost 
with every strike-off. 

When the cost of the solution 
soars to two dollars a gallon, as it 
sometimes does on very heavy 
shades, every strike-off sends the 
cost of matching a shade spiralling 
upwards, Meanwhile, the use of 
that extremely valuable dye range 
equipment is costing labor and 
overhead as if it were running, 
even though it isn’t producing a 
yard. 

Under these circumstances any 
cost conscious executive would 
readily agree that anything that 
would reduce the amount of time 
spent matching a shade on the mill 
steamer would be very valuable 
indeed. The cost of the laboratory 
steamer along with the operator 
would have to be terribly high not 
to be worthwhile in a plant where 
shade matching for continuous 
steamer units is a problem. On the 
contrary, however, the unit is not 
very expensive, and the cost of the 
operator is paid for out of the labor 
and overhead savings resulting 
from his laboratory work, 

In brief, we are sold on our 
laboratory steamer—would dread 
being without it. 
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Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president 
of the Fuller E. Callaway Foundation, 
was recently elected president of the 
Georgia Tech Alumni Association. 
Among the directors of the associa- 
tion is Julian T. Hightower, president 
of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills. 


Stephen A. McClellan resigned as 
president of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va., ef- 
fective February 3. Mr. McClellan is 
also president of Specialties, Inc., of 
Syosset, N. Y., and pressure of work 
in connection with the national de- 
fense effort has occasioned his resig- 
nation at the Institute. An executive 
committee has been appointed by the 
Board of Trustees to direct the Insti- 
tute’s program until a new president 
is selected. 


At a recent directors meeting, G. 
B. Heath, Sr., Chester, S. C., was 
elected president of Manetta Mills. 
R. A. Willis, Jr. was named general 
manager, secretary, and treasurer of 
the Monroe, N. C., plant, and W. S. 
Simpson, general manager, secretary, 
and treasurer of the Lando, S. C., 
plant. 


In the only change of officers for 
this year, J. Robert Bonnar became a 
national vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. Mr. Bonnar is associ- 
ated with General Dyestuff Corp. 


R. Donald Harvey, general man- 
ager of the Lindale, Ga., division of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., was 
recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the National City Bank 
of Rome, Ga. 


W. D. Hurst, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Dalton, Ga., plant of Amer- 
ican Thread Co., has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of all the com- 
pany’s mills in Georgia. Succeeding 
Mr. Hurst at Dalton is J. D. King. 
formerly assistant superintendent. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills has 
announced the election of three new 
directors, following the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. These are: Nor- 
man D. Cann, attorney, of Washing- 
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makes the difference! 


What a contrast! An old, oil-soaked floor made 
533% brighter . . . safer than before... and given a 
smooth, hard surface that resists dirt penetration 
—all because it’s dry-cleaned the TENNANT way. 


Gives you BRIGHTER, SAFER 
FLOORS...AT LESS COST 


Arethere dark, slippery floors in your mill due 
to prolonged wet-scrubbing? Then check 
these advantages of the TENNANT System: 
RECONDITIONS your floors. Fast, easy-to-use 
Tennant machine ——- your floors to life 
ain! Gets rid of dark, rough, oil-soaked 
fibers... leaves floor bright. 
HARDENS surface to resist wear. Special sealing pro- 
cess fills, binds and hardens wood fibers. 
Makes your floor resist dirt penetration. .. 
prolongs floor life. TENNANT 
DRY CLEANS, eliminates scrubbing. A fast, one-man 
job ... with no mess or bother. Keeps floor OUSTEAS NOOR ncn 
lustrous, DRY, non-siippery. Enthusiasti- © Cleans floors, picks up silage. 


cally approved by hundreds of mills. © Complete accessories for ALL your 
floor maintenance work 

WRITE TODAY for full information. Tennant Floor Machines have 12” of 16” 

revolving steel wool roll (or other accessory) 


G. H. TENNANT CO. that smoothly removes dirt and traffic 


stains. Very speedy and easy to use. Pro- 
2524 NORTH SECOND STREET vides a smooth, dry, hard surface . .. soves 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. man-hours 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 
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Shepard Niles 


CRANE & Ho 


Makes ond sells all thre 


CRANES e Overhead 


HOISTS e Cab Operated 


Cab-operated electric hoist operating in 
conjunction with a single beam crane picks 
up the load at the door —delivers it directly 
to storage area. No re-handling. No aisle 
space or turning radii needed. Minimum 
head room required. Every cubic foot of 
space is put to work. 

This is but one example of many appli- 
cations designed by Shepard Niles special- 
ists to reduce handling costs. Y our problem 
may be different, but you can be sure you'll 
get the right answers from Shepard Niles 
—America’s largest manufacturer of load- 
lifting and load-moving equipment. Write 


for Bulletin 130 today. 


coRrPORATION 


isT = shop loods 


e lifting tools for airborn 





HOISTS © 


ose 


465 SCHUYLER AVENUE e MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
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ton, D. C.; E. Monroe Hornsby, man- 
ager of the company’s New York of- 
fice; and Frederic G. Barnet of Dal- 
las, Tex., who has been with the firm 
for 11 years. 


Ernest A. Gsell, Gsell Textile 
Printing Corp., was elected president 
of the newly formed Association of 
Textile Screen Makers, Printers & 
Processors, Inc. Keegan Yszdanian, 
U. S. Textile Screen Engraving Corp., 
was elected vice-president; Max 
Jacobs, York Textile Printing Corp., 
treasurer; and Irving D. Goodstein, 
attorney, executive secretary. 


Because of ill health, G. E. Holden 
has resigned as chairman of English 
Velvets, Ltd. P. H. Hoyle, vice-chair- 
man and managing directur, will 
succeed Mr! Holden, and W. W. 
Grundy will become vice-chairman 
and assistant managing director. 


G. I, Davenport was recently 
elected to succeed G. Ellsworth Hug- 
gins, deceased, as president and 
director of Catlin Farish Co., Inc., as 
well as Henrietta (N. C.) Mills and 
Martel Mills Corp. P. W. Siegert suc- 
ceeded Mr. Huggins as president of 
Catlin Yarn Co., Inc. and was made 
a director of The Henrietta Mills and 
Martel Mills. 


Irwin Belk was recently elected to 
the board of Highland Park Manu- 
facturing Co., Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding his father. All officers and 
other directors were re-elected. 


Paul McKenney, Jr., vice-president 
of Swift Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., was selected by the 
Georgia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as one of the “five outstand- 
ing young men of Georgia for 1950.” 


Native Laces & Textiles, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Walter 
P, Kuffler as director of research and 
development. Mr. Kuffler has been 
vice-president of H. & F. Binch Co., 
Inc., a subsidiary of Native Laces. 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of Wennonah Cotton Mills 
Co., Lexington, N. C., W. E. Holt, 
president for the past 33 years, was 
advanced to become chairman of the 
board, with J. V. Moffitt, Jr., suc- 
ceeding him as president and treas- 
urer. E. E. Riddle was made vice- 
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president and secretary in addition 
to his duties as general manager. 


Stanley Prokuski, formerly with 
Greenville (N. H.) Mills, is now as- 
sistant to Haury Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Brunswick, Maine, division of Verney 
Corp. 


Julius W. Abernethy was recently 
elected to the newly created position 
of executive vice-president of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, and Gordon 
G. Matheson was made a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Carl C. Mattmann, who has been in 
charge of the fabric development de- 
partment at Stonecutter Mills, has re- 
signed from the firm. Details con- 
cerning his future plans have not 
been announced. 


Cc. L. Hamilton has been elected 
president of Crown Cotton Mills, Dal- 
ton, Ga., and will continue as treas- 
urer. David Hamilton, formerly sec- 
retary, has been named vice-presi- 
dent, and will remain as secretary. 


G. E. Anderson has resigned as 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Galax (Va.) Knitting Co., Inc. 


Arthur B. Borden has succeeded 
his father, the late General Howard 
S. Borden, as first vice-president of 
Borden Mills, Inc. He continues as 
treasurer. 


James Bolton, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, has been 
elected president of Gosnold Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Duplan Corp. has announced the 
election as directors of John K. 
Cochran, general manager of the 
firm’s ten textile mills, and Ralph B. 
Hood, general manager of the Cana- 
dian affiliate. 


S. D. Gardiner, formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been elected secretary 
of Fruit of the Loom, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


John A. Shields, with Stehli and 
Co. for the past twelve years, has 
joined Textron, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
as director of fabric development and 
technical service. 


James Lees and Sons Co. has an- 
nounced some personnel changes, 
several of them due to the retire- 
ment of two vice-presidents, John H. 
Halford and Earl B. Morgan, Sr. 
Spencer L. Jones will direct the ac- 
tivities for purchases and sales of 





(Wake 


Production 


Logan Inclined Apron 
Conveyor in rayon mill, 

handles material to and 
from storage. This power 
conveyor is operated by a 
small, economical motor, 
and is reversible. 








“Increased productivity” is the keynote 
of the day. Conveyors can help toward 

this end in more ways than one. Logan Conveyors (a) keep textile 
equipment operating at capacity (b) deliver work in process through 
spinning and weaving to operators at convenient working height 
(c) facilitate handling of incoming raw materials, and outgoing 
finished cloth. In performing the above services Logan Conveyors 
have “a good name” among the nation’s foremost textile mills. 
Perhaps your plant, too, can benefit from Logan’s two grasentivas* 
of conveyor engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience. Write today for more specific information 
or for the nearest Logan engineer to call. 


LOGAN CO., 206 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Precisioned to Size — Precisioned for Concentricity 
Precisioned for YOUR Spindles ... 


For COTTON and SPUN RAYON 


a ‘ 
+ 


PRECISION BosBINS 


with NEW LONG-LIFE FINISH 


made to YOUR specifications 








“Fer SILK and SYNTHETICS — COTTON and SPUN RAYON 
— WOOLENS end WORSTEDS 


BOBBINS 


Every NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN is tested for concentricity; 
for smooth, vibrationless running at high speed; to reduce spindle 
wear. The smooth New LONG-LIFE Finish developed by New 
England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. withstands heat up to 125°, 
chemicals in detergents, hard and continuous use. Lasts longer 
than conventional finishes. Include NEBs in your next requisition 
— your next order — and compare! 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 


& SHUTTLE CO. 


Makers of PRECISION Automatic Loom Bobbins 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Representatives: 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
P, O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga. 


Expost Agents 
VANDERBURGH & CO., INC, 
25 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


HH. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 


HARRIS & UNDERHILL 
446 Statler Building 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CHARLOTTE 
SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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Hayssen holds down 
your wrapping costs 


Steady, dependable, automatic wrapping of pack- 
ages is a job Hayssen Wrapping Machines have been 
doing successfully for more than 40 years. Low in 
initial cost, sturdily built, completely automatic, 
economical to operate, Hayssens keep the unit-cost 
of wrapping at a low level. 


Six-sided, printed designs are accurately registered 
by the Hayssen Electric Eye. Easy adjustability to 
wrap many sizes on one machine reduces idle ma- 
chine hours. Thermostatically controlled electric 
sealing ensures well-sealed packages that stay trim 
in appearance. Practically any type of wrapping 
material can be used. For complete information 
please contact the home office. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY @ SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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mec "77 WRIPPING MACHINES 


IT PAYS TO WRAP 
THE HAYSSEN WAY 
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bulk worsted and hand-knitting yarn 
divisions and will be responsible for 
activities in the purchasing depart- 
ment. Robert H. McFarland is new 
purchasing agent. Cruse Lewis is now 
general traffic manager; Frederick 
S. Nicholas is director of industrial 
and public relations; William L. Jar- 
rett succeeds Mr. Nicholas as person- 
nel manager; and Harold V. Dayton 
will direct the activities in style and 
design, market research, and the ad- 
vertising and promotion departments 
of the carpet division. In the engi- 
neering division, Robert E. Ober- 
holizer has been named coordinator 
of engineering, while Robert J. Mc- 
Cann was made chief industrial engi- 
neer. 


Madison F. Cole was recently made 
general superintendent of Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, with Joseph H. 
Foster taking over his former duties 
as superintendent of Mill No. 2. 
Harry F. Taylor continues as super- 
intendent of Mill No. 1. 


H. Stanley Worthington has been 
named to the new position of assistant 
to the vice-president of operations of 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Before coming to Smith, Mr. Worth- 
ington was with Columbia Steel 
Co. M. M. Gannon has joined the firm 
as industrial engineer. 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York has an- 
nounced the election of Saul F. Drib- 
ben as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Dribben is president of Cone Export 
and Commission Co., Inc. 


Warren A. Beh has been named 
general manager of the industrial 
fabrics division of Textron, Inc. Be- 
fore coming to Textron, Mr. Beh was 
associated with E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 


C. David Reich, formerly with 
Burlington Mills, has joined Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., as assistant to Thomas 
W. Oliver, Jr., in the synthetic fab- 
rics department. Mr. Reich will be in 
charge of the development and pro- 
motion of new fibers and fabrics, 
with special emphasis on industrial 
and automotive end uses. 


Frank L. Byrd, formerly with Dan 
River Mills and Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, is now superintendent of 
the Caledonia Mills, Lumberton, N. 
Cc. 


Sauquoit Silk Co., throwster in 
Scranton, Pa., has announced the 


election of L. W. Schoelpple to the 
newly-created post of vice-president. 


Grenville R. Holden, formerly as- 
sociated with Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., was recently named 
president of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Renssalaer, N. Y¥Y. Mr. Holden suc- 
ceeded the late Francis H. Eldredge. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., has announced the ap- 


HOE 9 


Division. Ernest Sewell, former head 
of the Magog Print Works, was 
named technical director for Domin- 
ion, and W. J. Pilton takes over as 
superintendent of the print works. 


pointment of Harold A. LeDuc as 
head of the newly 


named Magog 


Scottsboro 
Inc., has appointed William E. Wolfe 


(Ala.) Knitting Mill, 








ENGINEERED AND DESIGNED 
SPECIFICALLY FOR 


TEXTILE SIZING 
8 


HOMOGENIZED 
SIZE EFFICIENCY 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE 
® 

This new 1950 Logeman Textile 
Size Homogenizer is designed ex- 
clusively for textile manufactur- 
ers, to meet every specific re- 
quirement necessary in the prep- 
aration of superior: warp size 
mixes. 


Investigate this Logeman Textile Ho- 
mogenizer now and let us prove to you 
its value and efficiency. 


Write for complete details and prices 


Southern Distributor 


SOUTHERN SIZING COMPANY 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Cc. W. LOGEMAN CO. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LOGEMAN TEXTILE HOMOGENIZER 


@ PRODUCES UNIFORM SIZING AND 
CONTROLS SIZE VISCOSITY. 

@ REDUCES SHEDDING AND INCREASES 
WEAVING EFFICIENCIES. 

@ ELIMINATES SIZE COOKING AND RE- 
DUCES STEAM COSTS. 

@ SAVES TIME AND CUTS OPERATING 
COSTS. 


@ HEAVY DUTY—RUGGED DESIGN — 
SIMPLE ASSEMBLY WITH FEWER 
PARTS — CAPABLE OF CONTINUOUS 
HIGH PRESSURE OPERATION. 


@ PRESSURE HEAD CAN BE DISASSEM- 
BLED FOR CLEANING AND REASSEM- 
BLED IN 10 MINUTES. 


@ COMPACT DESIGN -—- LESS FLOOR 
SPACE REQUIRED THAN WITH OTHER 
HOMOGENIZERS. 


633 BERGEN STREET, 
BROOKLYN 17,N. Y. 
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LINTON Textile Starches are scien- 

tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
every time. For years Clinton has been a 
leader in the production of starches for 
all textile purposes. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 
CLINTON, 1OWA 
CONTACT: R.C. Rau, S.E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 
Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 








OTHER SARGENT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
Acidifying Machines Opening Machines 


, Automatic Feeders Package Dryers 
’ Backwashers Press Roll Machines 
Backwash Dryers Rayon Staple Pickers 
Bagging Machines Skein Dryers 
Ball Winding Machines Slat Conveyors: 


f fa] ee Crt n T Burr Pickers Special Dryers 
y Carbonizing Dryers Stainless Steel Bleach Bowls 
Carbonizing Dusters Top Press Machines 
* Cloth Dryers Tray Dryers 
Contra-Flow Dryers Wet Pickers 
Conveying Systems Wool Drying Machines 
F @) R ALL Cotton Rinsers Wool Washing Machines 
Cotton Stock Dryers Yarn Conditioning Machines 
P R E PA R pW Ee) ef Crush Roll Machines Yarn Drying Machines 


‘ Dusting Machines Yarn Press Machines 
oO P E R ATI Oo N ) S Mixing Pickers Yarn Scouring Machines 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
XN AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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as first vice-president, general man- 
ager, and a member of the board of 
directors. Before joining Scottsboro, 
Mr. Wolfe was associated with Union 
Underwear Co., Inc. 


William N. Freyer, associated with 
the firm since 1946, has been elected 
executive vice-president of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. The manu- 
facturing, sales, purchasing, and 
products divisions will henceforth be 
under Mr. Freyer’s supervision. 


Earl Clifford was recently ap- 
pointed executive manager of the 
Pontiac (R. I.) Finishing Plant of 
Fruit of the Loom, Inc., and Edgerton 
Bloomer was made production man- 
ager. William Howson was named 
production consultant to the presi- 
dent. 


Roy M. Botts, formerly second hand 
for twisting, Plant No. 3, Stowe 
Mills, Inc., McAdenville, N. C., is 
now general overseer of carding and 
spinning on the night shift. John 
Hunsicker was promoted from night 
general overseer to overseer of spin- 
ning at the No. 1 plant on the first 
shift. 


Formerly with the technical serv- 
ice department of the National Cot- 
ton Council, Robert E. Stevenson has 
been appointed textile technologist in 
the Washington, D. C., office of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. 


J. Harry Pfau, formerly in charge 
of mechanical research at Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., has joined 
the research department at Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Co. 


George H. Hotte, of A. M. Tenney 
Associates, was made president of 
the American Association of Textile 
Technologists, with Walter E, Schol- 
er, American Viscose Corp., and Erb 
M. Ditton, Gotham Hosiery Mills, be- 
ing named first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. Bernice S. 
Rronner of American Cyanamid Co., 
was re-elected secretary, and Olen F. 
Marks, Industrial Rayon Corp., re- 
mains as treasurer. 


W. B. Pickard, formerly with the 
Cor'‘ova, Ala., mill of Textron, Inc., 
is now associated with Southern 
Leigh Textiles, Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


M. L. Thompson has resigned as 
president and director of Hillcrest 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., and Hamilton 


Hosiery Finishers, Inc., Durham, N. 
C., to take up duties as president of 
the new Thompson Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Kinston, N. C. A battery of 60- 
gauge full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines is being installed at the new 
mills for production of women’s 
nylon hosiery. 


Col. James V. Demarest, USAR, 
has been appointed special consultant 
to the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, with headquarters in the Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


Ralph E. Curtis, with Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. since 1938, has been 
named general superintendent of all 
departments of the Bates Division 
with the exception of engineering, 
dyeing, and bleaching sections. Wil- 
liam P, Malloy has been made as- 
sistant to the general superintendent, 
and Joseph Leigh has been made 








R&M 


MOYNO 


PROGRESSING- CAVITY 


CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS - SIZINGS - TINTING-LIQUID 
VISCOSE AND CELLULOSE ACETATE - ETC. 


NO PISTONS 
TO FOUL! 

NO VALVES 
TO STICK! 


Moynes can be direct-connected to motor, belt- 
driven, or operated through a variable-speed 
teal Stead develened te ind 4 


of rotor speed; disph 
proportional. 





Pp 
is app imatel 





Multi-stage units for higher pressures merely 
have longer rotor-stator pumping elements 
and, thus, more continuous seal lines over 
which pressure is equalized. Single-stage units 
have three seals. 


Pumping troubles? End them now with 
long-lasting R & M Moynos—the pumps 
with amazing “progressing-cavity” ac- 
tion. They resist abrasives, chemicals— 
handle everything from liquids to pastes 
—keep going on the tough jobs where 
other pumps have failed. 


MOYNOS DO THE IMPOSSIBLE — Moynos 
self-prime, pass particles and solids in 
suspension, deliver uniform flow and 
positive pressures to 1000 p.s.i. They 
won't cavitate or vapor-lock—reverse 
by reversing rotation—cut pumping 
costs in textile mills by sure, /ow-mainte- 
nance service. 


Lubricant can neither contaminate or be con- 
taminated in the Moyno. There are no bearings 
in the pumping compartment. 


ROBBINS « MYERS-INC. 


MORE ABOUT MOYNOS 


For the whole Moyno story— 
ifi ratings, di i 
—call in your Moyno Man today 
or write for free Bulletin T-30-1. 





* MOYNO PUMP DIVISION - 
SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO + 


MOTORS + HOISTS + CRANES + FANS «© 


BRANTFORD 


FOUNDED 1678 


ONTARK 
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MILL STARCH 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Weaver's 
Fricua 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER _—F. M. WALLACE 
Division Manager Birmingham 9, Alab 
Greenville, S. C. 





L. J. CASTILE € HAYS REYNOLDS JAMES C. JACOBS 
Charlotte 3, N. C. Greenville, $. C. Spertanburg, S$. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
. 1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio 








ADJUST AND CONTROL WIDTHWISE 
STRETCH OF YOUR CLOTH 








with 
yout! ADJUSTABLE 
jog EXPANDER 


3-BAR OR 5-BAR ADJUSTABLE EX- 

PANDER — If your machines are hand- 

ling more than one type or grade of goods 

that have widely different stretching requirements, 
adjustable expanders are essential for efficient operation. 


FULL RANGE ADJUSTMENT — The 5-Bar Expander, 
shown above, provides a quick, easy means of adjusting 
the amount of widthwise stretch in your material from 
minimum to maximum. 
The 3-Bar Expander is very 
satisfactory when the various 


grades of materials being handled 
do not require so wide a range of 
stretching. 


THE ENTIRELY MECHANICAL MOUNTING of the 5-Bar 
"Free Wheeling” Expanders and 1 four inch brass lead-on 
roll are all mounted in one bracket. The second and fourth 
expanders are vertically adjustable by means of hand 
wheels connected by a roller chain enclosed in tubes. 
Tubes are welded to frame and protect both chain and 
cloth from damage. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY COMPANY 
15 FIFTH STREET - P.O. BOX 1058 » TAUNTON, MASS. 
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overseer of Number 5 jacquard weav- 
ing department. Fred J. Coggeshall, 
superintendent of weaving and fin- 
ishing since 1944, has resigned. 


Cc. G. Jenkins, formerly assistant 
superintendent at Fairforest Co., 
Eagle & Phenix Division, Columbus, 
Ga., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent. 


Obituaries 


G. W. Felker, chairman of the 
board of Walton Cotton Mill Co., 
Monroe, Ga., died early in Febru- 
ary. 


After a long illness, Hubert C. 
Milot, vice-president of the M & F 
Worsted Mills, died in Providence, 
R. I. He was 62 years old. 


Norbert H. Bachmann, 77, a co- 
founder of L. Bachmann & Co., now 
a part of the Bachmann Uxbridge 
Worsted Corp., died on January 2 in 
New York City. 


H. M. Aderholdt, vice-president 
and assistant general manager of the 
Henry River Mills Co., Hickory, N. 
C., died recently of a heart attack. 
He had been associated with the firm 
since 1902. 


Funeral services were held on 
January 19 for Archibald C. Line- 
berger, Jr.. 50, prominent Belmont, 
N. C., textile executive, who died un- 
expectedly after a three-day illness. 
Mr. Lineberger was president of 
Acme Spinning Co., vice-president of 
Knit Products Corp., and director of 
a number of mills in Belmont. 


Forbert J. Bartholomew, 78, chair- 
man of the board of Fletcher Works, 
Inc., and associated with the firm 
since 1898, died on December 27. 


Paul A. Gobel, retired hosiery mill 
executive, died in Nashville, Tenn., 
after a prolonged illness. He was 44 
years old. 


On December 30 Harry W. Calla- 
way, 66, a director of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., died after an ex- 
tended illness. 


William A. Lang, who retired last 
year after 10 years as manager and 
agent of Bates Manufacturing Co.’s 
Edwards Division Mills in Augusta, 
died on January 21. 


William A. Brownlee, of Ap- 
palachian Mills Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., died recently. Mr. Brownlee 
was associated with the firm since 
1928 and served as president from 
1941 until last October, when he ad- 
vanced to chairman of the board. 


John N. Farrell, general manager 
of Defiance Bleachery, Barrowsville, 
Mass., and vice-president of Defiance 
Manufacturing Co., and Defiance 
Sales Co., of New York, died recently 
at the age of 41. 


At the age of 57 Brig. Gen. Andrew 
D. Hopping, Chief, Supply Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, died unexpectedly on January 
11. General Hopping was appointed 
chief of the Supply Division in July, 
1949, after two years as quarter- 
master in the Far East Command. 
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ORR sLASHER CLOTH 


... + WITH SPECIAL CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
SOMETHING NEW AND BETTER 


Slasher Cloth is an important maintenance _ the superintendent and the cost department, 
item in a cotton mill. With the introduction must have available a Slasher Cloth which 
of ORR Slasher Cloth with Special Chemical — will:— 

Treatment, many of the problems which have 1. Dress the yarn properly. 

pestered the slasher room foreman have been 2. Hold its width. No shrinkage. 
eliminated. 3. Maintain level production performance. 
The slasher room foreman, in order to satisfy 4. Start fast—last long. 


ORR Special Treated Slasher Cloth maintains uniform dressing properties, resists 
bacteria and steam degradation, maintains dimensional stability. 
Discuss your Slasher Cloth problem with your ORR representative. 


1 EA 


TM fatter J. S, FALLOW & CO. OLIVER D. LANDIS P. W. COLEMAN 
279 Union St. 718 Queens Rd., Charlette 7, N. C. Box 1393 
New Bedford, Mass. Telephones: 3-0958 - 3-4557 Greenville, S$. C. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STARTS Pst THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 


LASTS LONGER PIQUA, OHIO, U. S. A. 





CONSULT THE 
CARD-GRINDING SPECIALISTS 


DRONSFIELDS 


TRAVERSE WHEEL GRINDER NO 120 





SOLE AGENTS FOR DRONSFIELD'S MACHINERY :- 


JOHN HETHERINGTONS SONS INC. 
BOSTON - MASS. 


DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LTD -OLDHAM: ENGLAND 
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WHAT THEY ARE DO/NG 


In addition to being executive vice- 
president of Saco-Lowell Shops, John 
S. Chafee has been elected president 
of Pawtucket (R.I.) Spinning Ring 
Co., a subsidiary of Saco-Lowell. 


William T. Wood, previously direc- 
tor of production of the DuPont Co.’s 
nylon division, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the division, in 
charge of Fiber V operations. He is 
succeeded as director of production 
by Charles E. Mears, whose former 
duties as manager of the nylon plant 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., have been 
taken over by Edgar H. Bleckwell. 


Production is expected to be more 
than doubled at the East Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) plant of Draper Corp., 
with the installation of additional 
machine tools and up-to-date mech- 
anized equipment in the foundry, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
At present the plant will only manu- 
facture repair parts and equipment 
for the southern mills. 


The American Cyanemid Co. has 
announced the election of Raymond 
C. Gaugler as president, to succeed 
the late William B. Bell. Mr. Gaugler 
has served as executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1947. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s new 
district office and warehouse at 
Wichita, Kan., was officially opened 
on January 10. R. N. Moore is the 
new district manager, with L. J. 
Harrer, district operating manager; 
E. O. Cooper, district credit man- 
ager; and D. D. Hutchens, district 
service representative. 


Three branch offices and ware- 
houses of The Fafnir Bearing Co. 
have been moved to larger, more 
modern quarters. The Charlotte, N. 
C., branch is located at 119 West 29th 
St.; 3334 West Newport Ave. is the 
new address of the Chicago branch 
office and warehouse; and the Cin- 
cinnati sales office is now at 920 E. 
McMillen Street. 


A. P. Hall, vice-president and 
general manager of sales for Amer- 
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ican Chain & Cable Co., was recently 
appointed a member of the board of 
directors for Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 


Emery Industries, Inc., have an- 
nounced direct sales and technical 
service coverage of the West Coast 
area for the complete line of Emery 
chemical products, with L. J. Ha- 
dobas in charge. Their newly estab- 
lished branch office is located at 420 
Market St., San Francisco 11, Cal. 


John N. Gammon has succeeded 
the late George H. Small as southern 
district manager for Nepco Chemical 


Mr. Gammon 


Co., with headquarters at Cedar- 
town, Ga. Mr. Gammon has been 
with the organization since 1931. 


Flexible Tubing Corp. recently 
opened its new $100,000 plant at 
Guilford, Conn. This new plant will 
increase production capacity three- 
fold, according to the company’s 
president, Frederick K. Daggett. 


Elmer J. McVey, formerly with H 
& B American Machine Co., has 
joined the sales organization of Saco- 
Lowell Shops in Boston, Mass. 


A new marketing department, un- 
der the direction of Frederick T. 
Keeler, has been established by The 
Carborundum Company to bring to- 
gether all related staff functions of 
marketing, including market research, 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
public relations. Arthur Batts, Jr., 
will be manager of the department, 
with Arthur W. Cowles as advertising 
manager and E. Dent Lackey as pub- 
lic relations manager. Lewis P. Mer- 





Insure Against 


Rust and Snagging 


with EXCEL 
No. 600 
Slatted 
Conditioning 
Trucks 


Brass screws and cadmium plated bolts 
eliminate any possibility of rust. Be- 
cause they are fastened from the out- 
side they also insure against snagging. 
The Excel No. 600 is constructed of 
highly polished cypress or maple and 
finished with two coats of heat and 
acid resistant Tropelite to form a 
durable snag-proof surface. Slatted 
sides, ends and bottom permit perfect 
saturation and drainage. 


Casters are securely bolted to bottom 
of truck. 
Representatives: 
Mr. W. N. Eurey........Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey...........Lincolnton, N. C. 
Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 
Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXGEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 
LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLIWA 
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CORPORATION 


CLYCLONIC COMBUSTION 


No high powered advertising statements are 
necessary. Write for proor why Cyclotherm 
Steam Generators will give you: 


® Lower installation costs ® Quicker heat 


® Cleaner plants 
* Lower fuel bills j 


® Up to 50% savings 
on maintenance costs 








Boilers are designed for oil or gas operation from 18 
thru 500 h.p., 15 to 200 Ibs. operating pressure. 








Your phone book 
will give you 
your Cyclotherm 
mon’s address. 
Or write for book- 
let on Cyclotherm 
Combustion 

to Dept. K. 





Every One - 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
PERFECT 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


.--and in every box 
every traveler is exactly alike 


This uniformity and quality of CARTER TRAV- 
ELERS is the result of years of experience, 
modern, precision machinery and exacting 
scientific control. The weight, temper and 
shape of every traveler is checked and 
rechecked by two trained technicians work- 
ing in a modern metallurgical laboratory. 


Scientifically, CARTER TRAVELERS are designed 
to increase yarn production at lower costs. 


_ CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA -“N. ¢ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 Frankuin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 








cer was appointed manager of sales 
promotion. 


Eugene C. Gwaltney, Jr., formerly 
with Saco-Lowell Shops and Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., has become as- 
sociated with Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., as a textile engineer. 


H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., was re- 
cently elected president of Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
succeeding his father, who is now 


Mr. Friel 


chairman of the board of directors. 
Harold F. Gade, at present treasurer, 
also assumes the title of senior vice- 
president; J. Whiting Friel has been 
made vice-president in charge of 
sales, and William I. Kryder is the 
new secretary, succeeding Ralph H. 
Mast, retired. 


Stanley J. Cartier, formerly in the 
Chicago office of the Formica Co.., is 
now representing the firm in the 
Carolinas. His office is at 118 Build- 
ers Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Andrew K. Kolar, formerly district 
manager at the Moline, Ill., plant of 
Link-Belt Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for the firm’s 
Pershing Road plant products. Stuart 
T. Penick, heretofore district engi- 
neer at Dallas, Tex., succeeds Mr. 
Kolar as manager at Moline. Link- 
Belt has also announced the pur- 
chase of a 12,000 sq ft manufacturing 
plant near Johannesburg, South 
Africa, for the production of con- 
veyor machinery and other products 
commonly used in South Africa. 


H. C. Coleman has been appointed 
manager of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s industry engineering depart- 
ments, with headquarters in the 
East Pittsburgh divisions. He suc- 
ceeds F. R. Benedict, who has been 
assigned new duties with the firm’s 
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Atomic Power Division. A new plant 
for the production of small electric 
motors will be built in Union City, 
Ind., and a plant for manufacture of 
Micarta will be opened in Hampton, 
S. C., according to announcements 
made by Westinghouse. 


Guy L. Warden & Sons, formerly 
district representatives for The John- 
son Corp. in lower California, have 
been made representatives for the 
entire state as well as several coun- 
ties in Oregon. Offices are located at 
209 West 12th St., Los Angeles, and 
5200 East 12th St., Oakland. 


M. Ear! Heard, Jr., who majored in 
engineering physics at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, has joined South- 
eastern Engineering Co., West Point, 
Ga., to do special work. Mr. Heard 
recently returned from Europe where 
he studied Continental methods of 
textile processing. He is the son of 
M. Earl Heard, vice-president and 
director of research of West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 


Paul A. Duke, associated with At- 
lantic Steel Co. since 1948, has been 
named product engineer for that 
firm. 


John M. Kane was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Dust Control 


Mr. Kane 


Division of American Air Filter Co., 
Inc. He has been with the firm since 
1933. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. has an- 
nounced the promotion of H. C. Er- 
nest, formerly assistant general agent, 
to general agent of its Atlanta man- 
ufacturers agency. Mr. Ernest has 
been with the firm for 26 years. 


Industrial Brush Co., Inc., Little 
Falls, N. J., has completed additions 
to the plant which will triple the 
floor space and make room for in- 
stallation of new equipment. 


Markem Machine Co, has opened 
its new plant in Keene, N. H., con- 
sisting of two buildings, one housing 





Bay 
MONTICELLO 


Card room bobbins with gun barrel finish in- 
side and out; precision made to your specifi- 


cations. 


Warp spinning bobbins for high speed pro- 
duction and quality yarns . . . made from 
Hard Rock Maple. 


Ces 


Filling quills precision made from Hard Rock 


All Dogwood Skewers. 


MONTICELLO 
BOBBIN CO. 


We are licensed to manufacture tubes for 
New Era Spindles. 
The ONLY Independent Bobbin 
Manufacturer in the South 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


WHY BUY 3 or 
More Check Straps 
When Just 1 ABC 
HAIRON Will Do? 


By actual tests one ABC HAIRON Check 
Strap has outlasted up to as many as six 
competitive straps. 

Make a test in your mill .. . buy 100 Ibs. of 
ABC HAIRON straps and 100 Ibs. of straps 
from selected manufacturers. Have one loom 
fixer install all straps and keep accurate records. 


ABC HAIRON will win out again! 














ATLANTA 
BELTING CO. 


508-510 Whitehall St. S. W. 





ATLANTA + GEORGIA 


SPECIALISTS IN BUILDING STRAPS 
TO SUIT YOUR LOOM 
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SPHERICAL 


TANKS 
ON 
TUBULAR 
TOWERS 


The COLE Spherical 
Tank on Tubular Tower is 
a pioneer in its field. We 
designed and erected the 
first tank of this charac- 
ter built, 


This design provides an 
attractive and service- 
able unit—economical to 
maintain, efficient in 
service and pleasing in 
appearance. 


Write for special book- 
let on these modern weld- 
ed Spherical Tanks which 
provide gravity water 
pressure, and for copy of 
latest COLE catalog — 
"Tank Talk." 


R. D. OLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN, GA 























in Card clothing, too.. 


heighT is important 


For uniform carding and high production you must have card 
clothing with smooth, sharp points that are uniform in height. 

You can be sure of these results with Wissco Card and Napper 
Clothing, because after the staples are accurately cut and pre- 
cision-set, they are ground to an accuracy of 2 of a thousandth 
of an inch. 

For consistently efficient performance, it will pay you to 
specify Wissco Card and Napper Clothing. We believe that after 
a trial order you will become a confirmed user. Why not write 
for detailed information and prices. 


Sales Office and Plant: 56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 

Executive Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 

District Offices: Atlanta * Boston * Buffale * Chicago 
Detroit * Denver * New York * Philadelphia. 

Pacific Coast: The California Wire Cloth Corgoration, 
Oakland 6, Cal. 


<¢* 
Carp AND war? 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ASBESTOS AND SPECIALTIES 


A Product of Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of The Colorado Fuel And Iron Corporation 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


complete production facilities and 
offices for the manufacture of ma- 
chines, printing elements, and sup- 
plies. The other building houses the 
ink division and facilities for re- 
search and manufacture of the 
Markem “King Markwell” and 
“Kemgo” inks. Open house was held 
on February 5. 


Wilbur E. Combs was recently ap- 
pointed product manager for the L. 
H. Gilmer division of United States 
Rubber Co., according to a recent 
announcement. Mr. Combs will be 
responsible for sales of V-belts, 
shock pads, flat transmission belts, 
and other Gilmer products. He will 
make his headquarters in the Gilmer 
plant in Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. F. Jacobs, formerly with As- 
pinook Corp., has joined Ciba Co., 
Inc., as director of research and de- 
velopment. Mr. Jacobs’ headquarters 
are in New York City. 


C. D. Sutton, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed by Eriez Manufacturing Co. 
to handle the complete Eriez line in 
the Los Angeles ara. All research 
and laboratory facilities on both 
permanent and electro-magnetic 
separation equipment will be made 
available through Sutton. 


C. W. Bendigo, formerly with Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., has 
joined the American Cyanamid Co., 
in the new products development de- 
partment. Mr. Bendigo will advise 
on current developments in the field 
of synthetic fibers. 


Harry Campbell has joined Hemp- 
hill Co., Pawtucket, R. I., as director 
of public relations. He will be located 
at the Pawtucket plant, working 
directly with Benjamin R. Ebersman, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
James McDowell, now southern sales 
director, will have charge of sales of 
Banner circular knitting machines 
throughout the South. His head- 
quarters will be in the Security Bank 
Building, High Point, N. C. 


A $2,500,000 plant for manufacture 
of industrial rubber products will be 
built by the B. F. Goodrich Co, near 
Marion, O. The new plant will have 
more than 125,000 sq ft of floor 
space. The company has also an- 
nounced the appointment of A. 
Clarke Mack, Jr., to succeed J. 


Robert Thompson as manager of flat 
belting, including conveyor, elevator, 
and transmission. Mr. Thompson has 
been appointed manager of the At- 
lanta District for the division, suc- 
ceeding Art Coffin, retired. 


J. M. Pike, formerly with Ciba Co., 
Inc., has become associated with 
Bernard Food Industries, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Il. Mr. Pike will serve as field 
service representative for the com- 
pany’s food specialties, calling on mill 
cafeterias. Mr. Pike’s headquarters 
are in Newnan, Ga. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the election of Hilmer Mar- 
tinsen as a director of the firm. Mr. 
Martinsen has been with the com- 
pany since 1932. Peter H. B. Cum- 


Mr. Cumming Mr. Macdermott 
ming and E. Scott Macdermott were 
appointed vice - presidents, and 
Charles P. Yates is now assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Cumming now acts as 
contact officer for a group of the 
company’s clients in the New Eng- 
land area, and Mr. Macdermott is 
business representative in that ter- 
ritory. 


For customers who request that 
their newly-purchased Red-Ray 
burners be installed without delay, 
Red-Ray Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y., is shipping these units 
by commercial airlines, according to 
a recent announcement. 


A new alumina plant near Bauxite, 
Ark., will be built by Aluminum Co, 
of America, to increase by nearly 
50% the amount of alumina now be- 
ing produced by the company. This 
is part of Aluminum Company’s ef- 
fort to make more aluminum avail- 
able for America’s defense and 
civilian needs. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
has under construction a new Fiber- 
glas yarn manufacturing plant in 
Anderson, S. C. Production is ex- 
pected to begin about the middle of 
the year. 


John C. Koch, with Conoflow Corp. 
since 1945, has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales. 





The EMBLEM 

OF QUALITY | 
METAL — 
) 5 | | 3 

‘For Spools and Bobbins 


Anderson Shields are depend- 
able protection against chip- 
ping, splitting, and breaking 
of spools, bobbins, and paper 
caps. Even the most minute 
details are carefully worked 
out to make Anderson the 
highest in precision, the 
smoothest in finish, the best 
in performance. The Anderson 
Emblem is your assurance of 
the finest shields 
buy. 


you can 


Insist on Anderson when 


you order metal shields. 


TEXTILE 
SHIELD CO., INC. 


J. N. ANDERSON, Treasurer 
LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
| SCHR TRS, TRO Ree. 
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High Co-efficient of Friction || [i\ae PES Oye? 
of... U. S. RING TRAVELERS 


NEW RINGS? 


MORE POWER DELIVERED | | wit they 
plus INCREASED PRODUCTION require? new postin 


Wherever you feel a change in travelers would benefit, let U. S. 
men make suggestions and furnish test samples. 


Prompt shipments from stock at Greenville, Providence 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
HOME: OFFICE & |FACTORY PROVIDENCE R. I 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C: 


Write, — or phone nearest office. 


he “y Trae yo Ry C.—Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 
—Phone 4 
—Mia- Rtiantic States—123 Treaty Rd.—Drexel Hill, Pa.— 


he x 83—Phone 836 
H, H. J. SMITH —Providence-Box 1187—Gaspee 1-0100 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


Higher production very often results from the 
installation of Tannate Belting on Textile Mill 
Drives. The unusual method of tanning used in 
making Tannate gives a combination of exception- 
ally good qualities superior even to high grade oak 
belting. With Tannate there is less slippage, less 
bearing tension, greater flexibility and a high re- 
sistance to oils, so, generally, Tannate will out- 
pull and out-last other good belts. Many leading 
textile mills are constantly proving that Tannate 
Leather Belting assures greater production—uni- 
form yardage—less spoilage—lower maintenance. 


Send for complete information. 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 249 YEARS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. and ATLANTA 





LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C 
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First Listing of New Publications 


3-1. Dust Control. Detailed selec- 
tion, operation, and maintenance 
data for the plant engineer respon- 
sible for dust control is contained 
in a 50-page, digest size book— 
“Industrial Dust Control Through 
Exhaust Systems.” Liberally illus- 
trated with photographs and line 
drawings. Three major sections (1) 
Exhaust Hoods and Piping Sys- 
tems, (2) Dust Collecting Equip- 
ment, and (3) Exhausters and 
drives.Pangborn, Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md 


3-2. Variable Speed Drives. New 
12 page bulletin, G-509, which de- 
scribes the basic operating prin- 
ciple of the Reeves Variable Speed 
Drives and contains representative 
rating tables and dimension draw- 
ings. The bulletin covers in con- 
densed form, the three basic 
Reevesunits — Variable Speed 
Transmission, Vari-Speed Moto- 
drive, Vari-Speed Motor Pulley— 
and a wide variety of manual and 
automatic controls for use with 
them. Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


3-3. Ball Bearing Catalog. Se- 
lection of bearing type and size 
for various conditions of load and 
speed is simplified and illustrated 
by examples in new catalog which 
gives load rating tables for both 
radial and thrust capacities for 
all bearings, and speeds have been 
arranged to include those for syn- 
chronous motors. New Departure 
Div., General Motors Corp., Bris- 
tol, Conn. 


3-4. Niaproof Water-Repellent 
Finishes, New bulletin describes 
how to apply Niaproof water-re- 
pellent finishes to clothing, rain- 
wear, sporting and canvas goods, 
furnishings, linens and other tex- 
tiles. Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Div., 977 Niagara Bldg., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 


3-5. Instruments Accelerate Re- 
search—The acceleration of re- 
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search through the use of indus- 
trial and related instruments and 
apparatus is the subject of an 84- 
page book which describes, for 
what is believed the first time, 
many types of equipment which, 
alone or in combination with oth- 
er apparatus ,are being used in 
research and analytical studies. 
A ready reference and application 
guide for researchers and analysts, 
it also reflects the great strides 
made in the instrument field since 
World War II. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Brown 
Instruments Division, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


3-6. Studies of Wool Dyeing. 
“The Influence of the Cuticle in 
the Dyeing of the Wool Fiber” by 
H. E. Millson and L. H. Turl, was 
released as Calco Technical Bul- 
letin No. 817. Important studies of 
the influence of the scale structure 
of a wool fiber on dye penetra- 
tion, along with outlines of some 
results of experiments undertaken 
to obtain more uniform distribu- 
tion of dye along the length of the 
fiber. Valuable to those interested 
in the chlorination of wool. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Calco 
a epmem Division, Bound Brook, 


3-7. Potato Starch Bulletin. De- 
signed and written for layman and 
chemist, alike, this 4-page bulletin 
in convenient form for loose-leaf 
filing is the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever published and re- 
veals heretofore unknown facts re- 
garding the advantages, properties 
of potato starch and techniques ap- 
plicable to modern textile process- 
ing. Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 630 
West 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. 


3-8. Drum Spreader. Brochure 
describing the “Ezy-Apart” spin- 
ning frame drum separator and 
arbor remover which, according 
to the brochure, is designed to 
supply hydraulic force to spread 
the drums on spinning, twister and 


spooler frames and similar ma- 
chinery. Removes bearing and 
connecting shaft without damage 
to the cylinder or cylinder head. 
Columbia Supply Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


3-9. Selvage Marking. Speedy, 
inexpensive identification of all 
textiles with dry, plastic pigment 
marking is described with the ad- 
vantages and ease of operation of 
the Milford-Astor machine dis- 
cussed. Illustrated with standard 
specifications given in table form. 


Milfa-Graph, Inc., Wilmington 99, 
Del. 


3-10. Corrosion Control. Illus- 
trated booklet on viny! plastic coat- 
ings for the control of corrosion on 
exteriors of steel, concrete, brick, 
formed block and plywood struc- 
tures and as a tank lining. Specific 
properties are given, along with a 
chemical resistance chart and in- 
formation concerning application. 
Casey and Case Coating Co., P. O. 
Box 151, Maywood, Calif. 


3-11. Cut-Out Couplings—New 
catalog 50A introduces the line of 
Anchor Cut-Out Couplings, which 
offer torque sensitive protection 
combined with the features of a 
flexible coupling. Describes these 
automatic devices which instantly 
shuts-off motor when an overload 
occurs. Resets itself automatically 
along with the flexible coupling 
type for direct connected drives. 
Anchor Steel and Conveyor Com- 
pany, 6906 Kingsley Avenue, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


3-12. Production Increases. I[I- 
lustrated booklet describing pro- 
duction savings through the use of 
Bellows ‘“Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices. Many uses described with 
the resulting savings given, along 
with engineering specifications and 
wiring diagrams. The booklet de- 
scribes how many repetitive opera- 
tions involving a pull, push or lift 
can be performed 30% to 500% 
faster, and with cost reductions 
ranging up to 50% or more, with 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 
devices. The Bellows Company, 222 
West Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
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They Have It 
In The Clutch! 


There are many clutch dramas un- 
furled in spinning rooms . . . dramas 
that pit the versatility and perform- 
ance of ring travelers against high 
pressure requirements some- 
times the travelers come through 
and sometimes they fail in the clutch. 
DARY RING TRAVELERS have 
a fine 


reputation for coming 


through when the chips are down! 


Get to know your 
nearest DARY rep- 


resentative! 


PROCESSED 


‘ 


8&9 QHQYDARAVRG 


a 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE S C 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720 ATLANTA GA 
JAMES H. CARVER BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON WN. C 


CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 226 GREENVILLE S C 





BARNES SERVICE 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR ower“ CENTURY 
Announces: 


1. Opening of a NEW YORK OFFICE at 522 
Fifth Avenue. 

Inauguration of a new Methods and Materials 
Handling Division with headquarters in 
New York Office. 

Appointment of David P. Canavan in charge 
of Methods and Materials Handling and 
the New York Office. 

Expansion of BARNES EXECUTIVE SERVICE 

FOR TEXTILES. 


Barnes men of wide executive experience are made 
available to mill management for short or long 
periods. 


Inquiries are invited. 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth 
Processing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 





*® Plant Appraisals ®* Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods * Scheduling and Planning ® Work Load Studies, Job 
\ Analysis and Evaluation, with Incentive Plans 
* Standard Cost Installations ® Cost Control 

Methods 


Labormeter Burden-meter Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc 





10. HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, S. € 
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SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 
frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 
tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 


CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 


tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


4 HOW CASToniIne CAN IROREASE t Peers 
bes how works keepin: 


alients’ capital Li ana ‘end 
ena ge including 

vaatonne yy emanaine — > eae 
booklet on how footering works, cost and credit in- 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
— ma ¥. 
RAYON TELLS ITS STORY TO THE PUB- 
Lig—Peie containing reprints of advertisements ex- 
Diaining some of the many roles in which rayon is 
servi the American public. - as AN VIS 
COSE CORPORATION, New Yor! k 

& “WASTE REDUCTION ae "couTnet—- 
19-page itesteeted poskies me giving wimary waste fac- 
tors; how calculate mental waste; 
actual weste, p Sau roms rails: acai survey of 
waste — SOUTHEASTERN ENGINEERING 
CO., West Point, Ga. 

10. “LABOR AND MANAGEMENT BENEFIT BY 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES”—8 
page illustrated folder apy “sg ay 
dustrial nesring as _ they 
AMERI' AOOULATED CONSULTANTS. INC., 
New York, N. Y. 


12. Coupansce crerines--6 page pocket, sized 
Digs Se the machinery 


let 
supplies al a. 
his orders C7 Ws advantage. —ATKIN- 
ASERICK & CO., Boston, Mass 
13, BROCHURE canna financial service 
speed turnover of Le | credit service for 
sales ansion and it loss elimination. —WIL- 
ISELIN & CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


14, TEXTILE WEIGHT Pinney 2009 
and 2010, showing how Toledo Printweight weight 
by eliminating human errors at 

al purpose scales 
discussed.—TOLEDO 


Ohio. 
18. FACTORING Information available how 
ing works t client in keeping ca tial fluid 
to > avoid credit. Tosaos 


bouikit ri nee ng these 
nt 271 
. New ‘York 16, N. ¥. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK'’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
yespetions showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks tructed and 


by manufacturers as 
9 “ stand pipes, Feservolrs Ls 
vessels, ying along with helpful tec! 
Tieel gy Also a st of ot 3 few of the cotton 
mills, eic., said.—R. MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, a. 

103. HUMIDIFICATION, EVAPORATIVE once. 
IN +e available dieplavin a uto- 
eaning rs, controls, 
 caatgment. —AMERICAN ane 


for the Textile In 
SCALE CO., Ti 


tive 
CO., Provi 


J ony CHEMICAL—Brocbure describing tne 


to control waste fires. ideal for 
° areas where fires are likely to ocour.— 
KEEFE AND COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Illustrated leaflets 
deseribing and v specifications for the Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, INC 
Elkhart, Ind. 

108. warts Ea Loenine — Booklet er 
Saienins of Northern 
a M.A, - fir _ 

APLB ‘ACTURERS ASSOCI- 
ATION Chicago 1, 


109. CARD STRIPPER _- Perabo dustless ond 
stri deseribed in bulletin 1050. Advantages 

d ess caer when maéned wit tho: 
brush strip} Pafics ond | tions or with other systems 
discussed. MER CO., Fitchburg, Mass., 


! avn theg (PARANEEOP ~ thio issue on 
Parks Turbo Traveling Cleaners for spinning, wind 


tchburg, Mass 


"MOPPING EQUIPMENT—Complete 
and circulars containing information on the 
sizes and styles that can be had.—S. C. LAWLOR 
CO., Chicago, Tl. 
STEAM GENERATORS — Bulletin P-1 de 
compac package type boiler for heating. 
power, or a ng. Deser as fully automatic, 
firing ail lgaid or gaseous fuels.-THE CYCLO- 
THERM CO! wego. N. Y. 

at sn RSL ESS STEEL TANKS — Bulletin 

50 illustrates the half round stainless steel hori- 
satel jacketed tank with horizontal agitator and 
scraper jes, . Bulletin JS-50 
— various 2 tanks, and 

50 shows single shell tanks..METAL 
PRODUCT TS CO., Belding, Mich. 

127. SOLENOID VALVES 
izes from % inch to inehi 


ae 


scribes 


for 
stainless 
GLASS 


Bulletin 
—_ 


steel 
ye, solenoid valves. ~-¢ 
lations, Ore JOHNSON CORD. 


ich. 


(28. SRORSTIOIB AL. PAINT Detite describes 
dl —- A i 


“4 Rivers, 


h DDT crystals 
% control.— 
CO., Paint and Lacquer Div., 
Hartsville, 8. 

132. SANDING AND FINteH tne Wkh Coated 
Abrasives, Ulustrated on modern 
production La 6 de. ingloding ieematins on the use 
of ‘exalox’’ Cloth take-up roll covering and Fillet 
bi] “tor sharpening cardcloth—THE CARBORUN 
DUM CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

137. PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS — Bulletin 
P.Q.-1l presents the standard types of Gard 
Denver air compressors, pum d rotary drillin 
equipment (steam engines, steam and oy 
in a brief ana comprehensive manner to en 3 
ser to select the size and type for 


Prospective wu: 
specific needs.—GARDNER-DENVER CO., iney, 
Il 


4 poe Peghe ph og B 
* ig features is desiensd Or 
in weave rooms, § _ — RIGHT 
SCAFFOLDS, me apn Calif. 
151. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES—TIilustrated Book- 
let of industrial brushes featuring textile usage on 
printing machines -also flock, raising and 

cylinder wae JENKINS SONS, INC., 
Cedar Gro 

159. wumipueT UNIT AIR ba angg a 
pa gg lati My Be 
cooling, -* al or air 2 any 
combination. a BAHNSON CU., Winston-Salem 


162. MODERN meyuess oF TERTIES FLOOR 
MAINTERANCE-- —I lust treatise the history 
of floor cleaning in tertile 5 
scription ae met! —_ 
costs as well as ceceeving 
TENNANT ¢ COMPANY. inneapolis 11, Minn. 


164. DRY SCRUBBING TEXTILE MILL FLOORS 
meal Foci and Steel W: 

ee" xs Lit- 

made 


166. AIR compre. ‘BOOKLET. , Lwenty- 


page, pro- 
on ey for effective Se intenance of air 
condition} and ne equipment! —OAKITE 
PRODUCTS, INC., New York 6 
173. sLowene AND CX AUSTERS—Bulleun 
3014-D —- ‘BE’ and electric 
blowers and an ters. Uses and full deseri) 
rm Ry quail ‘acowings. —BUFFALO FORGE CO., 


AIR FILTRATION Age Gee CONTROL— 


stems. Cc. re} Co... 
75 Central Ave., Louisvi . Ky. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION ... 


204. G-E be Ae a, GEA-5338 contarms 
information on_the line of life-time iuheicoted, 
unit-bearing FHP ‘motors.--GENERAL 
COMPANY, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

205. AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION CONTROL— 
Bulletin GN-487 on automatic speed control of many 
machines ona D through Variable Speed 


controls. Contains trations, drewii and 
ow. lete description of many applications.— 
ULLEY CO. ‘ANY, Columbus, Ind. 
as eee gies ong gt lgh ye | in- 


S pases of Trico 
any co cations on nation: r 

i equipment.—-TRICO FU » CO., 2948 
Sth St., Milwackee 12, Wise. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES Ghent 
the increased efficiency and economy to be 
through \s cone belts, evener pelts 
ecard bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
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DRYING SECTION Equipped with adjustable-pitch, propeller-type 
aluminum fans, and the necessary turning vanes and louvres to assure proper 
distribution of the circulating air. Temperature automatically controlled 
Built in one or more unit sections, depending upon production require- 
ments. Easily adaptable to future expansion 

Air is thoroughly circulated through the yarn 
in preparation for conditioning. 


COOLING CHAMBER 
at room temperature 


CONDITIONING SECTION Special treated wood construction prevents 
condensation. Correct amount of moisture, for type of yarn, uniformly dis- 
tributed through entire load. Temperature and humidity under constant, auto- 
matic control. All controlled elements instantly adjustable to various qualities. 


“NATIONAL” 
tiudomealic 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


SKEIN DRYER 


In this modern, three-zone machine, 
the time required for the drying— 
cooling—and conditioning of yarn in 
the skein is greatly reduced, with re- 
sultant savings in labor and steam 
costs, and with increased uniformity in 
the processed product. Ideal process- 
ing conditions prevail at all times, re- 
gardless of outside temperature and 
humidity. Recent installations in lead- 
ing Mills and Dye Houses. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


YING MACHINERY CO. 


LEHIGH AVENUE and HANCOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. 


THE 


New England Agent: INGALLS ENGINEERING CO.—Providence, R. |. 
Southern Agent: F. W. WARRINGTON—Chariotte, N. C. 


DRYING AND CONDITIONING MACHINERY FOR TEXTILES, CHEMICALS, CERAMICS, ETC. 





TRACE MARR 


MERROW 


ore, 


Incorporated 
1894 


Established 
1838 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
: LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
: For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
—Distributors— 
i 


HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The new “CHR” can be used for cooking 
or cooling. Wiping action of mixing pad- 
dles keeps mix from lumping or adhering 
to tank sides. 


Write today for bulletin CHR-50. 


Standard capacities: 60, 150, 300, 500 and 
1000 gallons. 


These stainless steel, fully-insulated SAN-I-TANKS size 
cookers . . . dye tanks . . . are made especially for the textile 
industry, custom-built at standard prices for special or standard 
applications. 


The new “CJ” is a vertical tank designed 
for maximum efficiency in minimum space. 
As with other SAN-I-TANKS, “CJ” can be 
equipped with top or side-entering agita- 
tors and other fittings and connections. 

Standard capacities: 60 to 1350 gallons. 


Write today for bulletin JS-50. 


Belding 7, Michigan 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 








Vsciieesinstinticpidsblen OAS NEMA, 


226 


Suppliers of Stainless Steel SAN-I-TANKS of All Types for the Textile Industry 
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277. VARI-PITCH ORIVE— Booklet describing 316. HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS—Literature-de- 
this method of instant soe og ye ag mak ing asm gy unit, a. pump, walle 
used fe c| peed changing needs from to 40 * Automatic 

eck Straps. Solid’ Row ind ‘Leathe or Belt 1 War Pitch sheave has been used successfully on all jenders, wo aaee, buaralie Son Cae etc.—B. F. 
Being’ —CHA BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ore of ne machinery. — ALLIS-CHALMERS, PERKINS 80) 
waukee c. 
an ne RAY sunwens — Bulletin deseribii 
fihenY ck ry yA BY ahd BA . ELECTRIFUGAL Pn RR peng » deerthing . : a - eng perial 
design and construction features a close coupled aque te oe - 
. of tex ean RAEN ip pump. and motor avallable - ' 4 10 ‘a 500 New York. reel 
B sf .—% gals per minute ds to 22) t. Other engineer- 
BARING 00., New ‘Briain, Pat data. ALLIS CHALMERS, Milwaukee, Wis 324, STROBOTACInfrmasve rota 
MOTOR SELECTION—RBooklet B- ee o a, tac Boosts my AN CO.” Cambridge 
vee of fractional horse power 283. conriaveve | .. S200VER — bein Mills.’’—GENERAL RK be 
factors 1 tor ght available describing which provides 326. RECORDING VISCOMETERS — 
gg ware yg peed ‘WESTIN M gerarate grooving 30 Deerings "eer? on cn pe V-19008, Lm mig J ~ Ee for feces we an 
tors wer, speed us o. a - ti it sizing operations 
Ee pitt WICACO MACHINE CORP., Philadel- — {Extile eld NORCHOSS CORP. Newton, 


HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., Pittsburgh, Cae Tg 
235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE - Sah countess? — — Leafiets describing Yardage 
Illustrated booklet telling the complete story of 290. moyne “acansemne CAVITY” PUMPS Coun Hank locks, Pick Counters—many 

Johnson Ledaloy! Bronze, the newest development in a describes adaptability of these available for een make treme. loom, ete.— 

self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- pumps hand dyes, ‘acids sizing, and other INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. 

ings JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY. New. Castle, materials used in’ tertiles ROBBINS & MYERS, 

Pennsylvania. Pump Div., Springfield. ONo. . TACHOMETER =_ nl describes 300 
236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy INSTRUMENTS, 

and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, T * he 

—_ — i to ie Sw mf oom STEAM SPECIALTIES... id) tachometers, = OTRO! CORP., 

on a- . " ‘onn. 

delphia, Pa 300. TEXTILE DIGEST—18-page manual a om : TEXTILE MILL INSTRUMENTS — Bight- 

not, LEATHER ggg ye ton ; Beg ye oe Fe et Ae ¢ “bulletin 98180 describes the use of automatic 

to select, install and maintain leather belt! c inst ts sed on 2 processes 

Efficient h a 4 aga in textile mills.—OAKITS PRODUCTS, on a ce" etles, size — slashers, dye 

mentee: and service life described.— r ores —TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COS. 
OUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. ppJOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 

244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- Bulletin describing the pressure joint which 5. woot an WORSTED INSTRUMENTS— 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual requires no packing. no “ube cation and no adjust- Bulletin 98199 cover the use of automatic control in- 
instruc- struments for various processing equipment. Degen 

pine. dimensions and a — THE mate sketches and ores show eleven di wet 


tests.—TEXAS CO., New York City. a giving 
257. ONE-SHOT LUBRICATION OF TWISTER yes, 
AND SPINNING FRAME Illustrated booklet ‘tin JOHNSON CORP:, Three Rivers, ‘Mich control systems. — TAYLOR INSTRUMENT  ¢ 
now Saco-Lowell builds in the Bijur central oiling . IN TRUMENTS Dhara catalog coverin: chester, 2 
system to boost production output and sasinte- etme anon aan eemins ioe 358, TEXTILE, PRINTING COUNTERS Catalog 
nance costs. —B + ia R LUBRICATING CORP... Ro and other non- Yestructive industrial A in- No. ilustratin, Productimetor 
chelle Park, N struments. Illustrated brochure seribin r- Ya nage and Printing FE pen URANT MFG. 
Pe wanes goin pEARine-Cutake ie En- sonte, oqsipment i — ates BRU c oe Siiiwaukee 1. 
ee and A ication ata ith use in e fie’ rason _ 
tains full ‘date on selection of prover Needle Roller | MENT CO., Cleveland 14, Ohic CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING... 
8 ng OO A RO 203. PROCESS CONTROL EQUIPMENT — Ca 400, THE TRAVELER—Bookiet on ring travelers 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
illustrating A Geseribieg BONDARON Spe- 
ann 








modicny including texte oath OMPANY, “Tor: log containing brief description of standard publish with a techni 
rington, Conn, special a ay cuntpinent engin - Y for t of interest to mill ont R 
7 tile in les schematic iagrams ~ 7 » i 7 
NGS Ply astated’Inetrutions oo tthe right and MASON'NEILAN REGULATOR CO... Boston, Mam i LUMMUS Kg STEEL BLENDING 
wre ng, re are of Gismounting. cleant: ., babrieatins ad 311. PIPING POINTERG—Industrial maintenance FEEDERS —mullec ty _ceomibing automation) ly ‘ closing. 
replac: ng a peerings in any machine. book be installation and handling of piping. ely lockt 
ARTURE DIV.. GENERAL MOTORS CORP., valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips. — foaaine.”« choking. — ALDRICH MA Ez WORKS: 
Bristol, Conn, CRANE CO., Chicago, Ill. ood, 8. C. FAI mene 
269. ,upetcation AND MAINTENANCE OF . MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin ea, AUTOMATIC CLEANING AND OVERHEAD 
L ROLLER BEARINGS —lilustrated bul F-3156 giving details of features and benefits of HANDLING FOR TEXTILE mi el Baar (= bulle- 
Penns FB efficiencies i economics of — moisture equipment control for slashers and textile Pastomatio 
li types ball and roller bea applications. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, po mag . Preventing ne of int on 
ul arping 


YT @ 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO twisting. winding 
k, N.Y 315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FoR TEXTILE HONORA: CO” Clenlast thin 
. ue. WYATT kes BEARINGS — 4 }¢ peat PROCESSES—S2-, ———— illustrated booklet describing WINDING MACHINES—Prineiples pore Re 
yulletin givin 4 ws tate application ieee controls Se, slashing, dyeing, tices—Tuis series availabel in booklet form for 


bearings to types le machinery. ‘ air ‘conditioning ete, those 
BEARINGS DIV.. General Motors Corp, Harrison, POLIS. sap INDUSTRIAL 8, the jetenry who | desire les. UNIVERSAL 
New Jersey DIV., en ieie. Penn: WINDING Providence, nD 


M ] N E p 0 iF FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 
@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


am, BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


MINE RO L Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
: ELIZABETH, N. J. Established 1874 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES RAYMOND E. RAY W. E. SMITH JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES KELLEY wi w 
West Yarmouth, Mass West Springfield, Mass Haverhill, Mass Charlotte, N.C. LaGrange, Ga Charlotte, N of " pases A oe om 
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M EAST HoUST 
EAST HOUSICK MILLS on 


RETEL: CAN OFFE 
AS REQUESTED fro 


QUICK DELIVERY oP WARPER 
‘SPEFENSE OPERATIONS, 


feo Berd 


with UNIFORM YARN TENSION 
The Wamesit Model ‘“G” Warper 


will produce section beams of uni- 
NE form density and maintain accur- 
Wame sit § a4 f ° 
h- Spees Mods as ate control of end tensions throuch- 
1 a] > 
H WARPER owt beam diameter build-up 
TIVE: 
REPRESENTA 
SOUTHERN 
Kort inderturth, Box over. : ; 
Myers Park Station This uniformity is: obtained by hydraulic maintenance of beam to 
Chertotte 7, M : 
CHICAGO — 
rt R. Bree , , ‘ 
on test dostane Od Wamesit Warper Company are also manufacturers of 
ois 
Chea eT RESENTATIVE: COTTON, RAYON and SYNTHETIC YARN WARPERS AND CREELS © BALL WARPING MACHINES 
CAMADIA jaldone and C®. ALL TYPES OF EXPANSION WARPERS. BEAMER AND SLASHER COMBS © NARROW FABRIC WARPERS 
apa jo, Conade INTERMEDIATE DRESSER STAND FOR WOOLEN AND WORSTED © €EXPANSION NECK REEDS 


REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR SACO-LOWELL and ENTWISTLE WARPERS 


NTATIVE: pressure roll, metering yarn onto section beam 


London. Onter 


in textile mills 


CORN ARCHES, ' cums, © 

‘ DEXTR! eo 

" yorK, N 002 2 CEDAR RMI at 
NEW » SN eager” e 

ATLANTA, GA: °° * "One eene 


CANVAS BASKETS, 
TRUCKS, HAMPERS, 
OPERATORS’ BENCHES 


Made in standard sizes or 
in special sizes to meet 
your needs .. . Write for 
complete catalog. 


Manutactured by 


MEESE, INC. 
Moin Office & Plant 
MADISON, INDIANA 


Phone 261 or 262 








SALES OFFICES 
WEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO—<c/o Glenn 8. White & Assoc. 
37 W. 43rd St., MU 2-1437 Merchandise Mort, HE 1-5204 
ATLANTA—4403 Jefferson Sr. LOS ANGELES—c/o Glenn 8. White & Assoc. 
Chamblee, Gq., Phone 2430 1151 So. Broadway, PR 4169 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


ROT CAARS PLAMIT HD. SER, OLR. 4.0, * L. & B., ATLANTA, GA. 











TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 PEACHTREE ST., N. E.: 


ATLANTA &, GA. 


Te Ss 





715. ARVAROL A) AND ARKANG@AS 2, alg ae 
ulletio Aqui amet with 
= ee 

eating ARKANSAS CO., xk 


LEVELENE—Beoklet deserii 


Todos age 
INC. ork, 
745. nares FOR DESIZING—Bulletin 
phiini: in 
T Bapldase.— 2 ata emt) os 


som Avenue, New York 6, B. 
Phan ba | SOLUBLE tg yom omy 
& 
= soluble : Sn oe Nate it Tecan 
iustrated and is ome fone 
subiect TACQUES a 
vw. acing isickoner hia. 
= Printing thickener 
all types fm 


Noted for its extreme sole, ices ‘snd 
and exceptional properties. — JA! 
WOLF & CO., Passaic, 


758. TEXTILE Fh yn agg gg 
— = poll ae complete 


SSeS 
DAY oo oe 

oY Goer 
Rockefeller Piaxa, New York 20 d 
aeZity, ONYX, TEOHMICAL DATA SiSeTe—twe 


ier _ ier Nott Meta ae 


Fis F Lager? FIRIgHES aca A fay ee anes oe 
tractive 
Hine of honleny finishes wy 
ing fo formulas. —AMALG 
ON, Philedeiphia $4, Pa. 


a I py. ef } ves! og BLEACHING 
+ ey a a tar sm, THE < ere 
ae 
mington, Del. 
789. SURFACE Teneiny  DsPRses DZPRESSANT — 
Book “oklet. | Merceriaing nd SEWING MACHINES ... 
which ean 
te ee 


R_NEW UNION SPECIAL 
: whSiunl moe peel i 
in Sane, UNS cea am: 
~ 4 Ct and tee sas % 
a VAN . New York 17, XK, ¥. 
THe . 
773. TEORHIGES. i ee seme nar, t&Te— 
pave agg RR. cm 7} ; ¥. MISCELLANEOUS Rye. 
ay ONTS oe penie: eee : : 


<TH FELLING 
bs ee, oe ee eee ae eae ets = 
4 rt ob ies . 
Bh ho eta coe ae a, . 


778. DESIZING ENZVME—Date shect “HT 
scribes new stadle high temperature 


| on ig By a ee 
RUYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY. Gaston ch 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE— Compilation of 


coe aoe Sa ae 


Baits, 5. 
KNITTING ... 


HE WILDMAN penent D FULL 
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Cotton Research Clinic 
(Continued from page 170) 


cal properties of the cross-section 
of the fiber and the fiber’s degree 
of maturity. 

Louis A. Fiori, Cotton Mechani- 
cal Processing Division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 
presented, as the second paper of 
the session, the results of a most 
important piece of research from 
the point of view of mill methods. 
It was on the “Relationship of 
Fineness to Yarn Properties.” 

Mr. Fiori expressed the opinion 
that previous studies of fineness, 
which have been based on the sta- 
tistical approach, are unsatisfac-. 
tory in many ways, and he set out 
to use a more practical method, At 
the laboratory they ran four dif- 
ferent cottons of varying fineness 
(Seaberry Sea Island, Mesa Acala, 
Tanguis, and Rowden) through 
three drawings, and then cut them 
to such lengths that when cut, their 
staple lengths were identical. This 
eliminated all question as to vary- 
ing fiber lengths from the experi- 
ment. Then these fibers were put 
back into the picker and run 
through to yarns of several counts, 
the object of the experiment being 
to determine the effect of fineness, 
and fineness alone, on yarn 
strength. 

The experiments resulted in a 
number of findings of value to mill 
management. For example, it was 
found that the amount of twist 
used is much more critical with 
coarse fibers than with fine. At 
certain twists, and at certain yarn 
numbers, coarse fibers spin into 
yarns of as high a strength as fine 
fibers. However, in going to higher, 
and particularly in going to lower 
twist multiples, the strength of 
yarns from coarse fibers falls off 
badly while yarn from the fine 
fibers falls off to a much lesser de- 
gree in strength. 

These characteristics were dem- 
onstrated in a series of charts 
which will be, when published, of 
considerable value to mill over- 
seers and superintendents, particu- 
larly in mills using the coarser 
cottons. 

As the last paper of this session, 
J. K. Phillips, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, present- 
ed “Effect of Gauge Length on 
the Strength of Cotton Fibers.” 








Are You Getting a Fair Day's Work 
for a Fair Day's Pay? 


As Production Engineers we specialize in the utilization of 


LABOR — EQUIPMENT — MATERIAL 


Our list of clients reads like the Blue Book of 
American Manufacture, and in our files are 
many expressions as to our service and results 
accomplished, like the following: 


“We have found them to be a very high type 
concern and are glad to recommend them to 
anyone interested in the type of work they sell.” 


A SMALL SOUTHERN HOSIERY MILL 


Write for a free copy of “Labor and Management Benefit by 
Industrial Engineering Principles." 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


Db. S$. KEOGH, President 
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‘Key toa 
Major War Need 


Without rings, no yarn; without yarn, no 
cloth—and cloth is a major wartime need. 
Ragan Rings increase production. They have 
an “air-conditioned” finish—Aero High-Micro 
Finish with air-conditioned surface that is 
uniform, without hills or valleys. The traveler 
“floats” with shorter break-in, fewer ends 
down, less changeover shutdown. 


Let us figure on replacements now. 


Kagan Kinga 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 
The only manufacturers of Textile Rings in the South 
866 Murphy Avenue, P. O. Box 174, Station A, Atlanta, Ga. 
REPRESENTATIVES 

JOHN FOARD P.O. Box 574 Newton, N.C. 

ARTHUR HARRIS + H. B. “BOOTS ASKEW » MARK CHAMBERLAIN 
443 Stonewall St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 

HENRY HERSEY DEAN THOMAS 
44 Norwood Place Greenville. S. C. 
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our Materials Move FASTER, 
MORE ECONOMICALLY 
tn Strong, Lightweight Containers! 


You save vital materials handling hours and dollars when you 
use boxes, barrels, cans, and other handling equipment made 
from Diamond Vulcanized Fibre. 

HERE'S WHY: Diamond Vulcanized Fibre weighs only '/; as 
much as aluminum—yet has plenty of strength and toughness 
for long, hard use! 

Thus, your workers can handle more goods faster, and 
with far less fatigue. Further, Diamond Vulcanized Fibre will 
not crack, splinter, or shatter. It is non-corrosive .. . oil and 
grease proof. 

For faster, easier, more economical handling within your 
plant, put these durable, lightweight containers to work, 
now. Drop us a line for descriptive Catalog HW-46. 


CD DIAMOND FIBRE RECEPTACLES 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. NEWARK 11, DEL 














MAKE THIS TEST IN 
YOUR PLANT 


... see whether 
INCREASED VISUAL 
EFFICIENCY of your 
personnel will pay 
(and the trial involves 
no obligation on your 
part). 


A sampling test, run on a group of your own em- 
ployes, will show whether a Visual Testing program 
will give you the results that thousands of plants are 
reporting: 

LOWER production costs and training costs; 
lower labor turnover; less spoilage; reduced acci- 
dent and insurance rates. 

INCREASED efficiency, larger profits; increased 
employee satisfaction. 

YOUR SKEPTICISM is invited; it is not necessary to 
accept the evidence of other plants. Write for “An 
Occupational Visual Job Analysis.” 

KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Penna. Estab- 
lished 1892. Originators of Binocular Visual Testing in 


ae The KEYSTONE 


OCCUPATIONAL VISUAL SERVICE 
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Mr. Phillips’ experiments show 
promise of direct value to the cot- 
ton textile manufacturer. He has 
attempted to ascertain the reliabil- 
ity of fiber strength tests made 
with Scott machines and Pressley 
Fiber Jaws in the conventional 
manner—that is, with a zero gauge 
length. He found that there is lit- 
tle relationship between the values 
for strength determined in this 
fashion and the final strength of 
the yarn or cloth. On the other 
hand, he has found much better 
correlation between fiber strength 
and yarn or cloth strength when a 
5 mm gauge length is used. He ex- 
plains this by the “Weakest Link” 
theory which maintains that there 
are weak spots in the fiber and 
that true strength will not be de- 
termined over so small a distance 
as is represented by zero gauge 
length. 

He also found that strength test 
at 5 mm gauge length came much 
closer to estimates of cotton class- 
ers, and he suggested that perhaps 
cotton test laboratories owe an 
apology to classers for criticizing 
their opinions purely on the basis 
of zero gauge length tests. 

The discussion following the 
meeting showed disagreement 
when end products other than tire 
cord were involved. 

A fire-retardant fabric is the 
most critical requirement for cloth- 
ing in both civilian and military 
usage during wartime, according 
to L. I. Weiner of the Quartermas- 
ter Research and Development 
Laboratories, Philadelphia. He 
also listed 21 other requirements 
for cotton outgarments, such as 
lightness, wind resistance, tear re- 
sistance, dimensional stability, etc. 

Pointing out that the armed 
services expect better performance 
of military clothing now than here- 
tofore, the speaker told of research 
results in seam efficiency. There 
has been found wide variations in 
seam strength and seam efficiency 
between garments produced by 
different manufacturers. 

Citing the experience of Ger- 
many during the last war in at- 
tempting to conserve scarce fab- 
rics and clothing, Mr. Weiner said 
that controls may be expected in 
the fields of laundering, finishing, 
and manufacturing if this country 
goes into full-scale mobiliztaion, 

A report was given to show 


close correlation between actual 
combat course wear and the abrad- 
ing of the fabric around a thin bar 
—in clothing designed for military 
usage. Such correlation reduces 
the number of field tests neces- 
sary; they can be replaced with 
laboratory checks. 

Mr. Weiner listed the following 
as programs for conserving man- 
power and production capacity (on 
QM purchases): Substitute carded 
for combed yarns; single for ply; 
coarse for fine yarns; reduction of 
pickage in fabrics; utilization of 
maximum width cloth produced on 
looms; substitution of continuous 
filament for spun yarns; and use 
of extruded sheets for woven tex- 
tiles. 

Allan J. McQuade, also of the 
Philadelphia QM Laboratory, de- 
scribed a six-man tent made of two 
layers of cloth which is fire resist- 
ant, mildew resistant, and water 
repellant. It has been treated in a 
new way which adds but 20% to 
the weight of the untreated fabric 
as opposed to a 60% increase with 
the old treatment method. He fur- 
ther discussed various methods 


now being used to treat clothing 
for fire resistance, a factor in 
which the army is interested, He 
indicated that the Resinous Nitro- 
gen Phosphate treatment is the 
best at the current time. 

J. David Reid, Cotton Fiber Di- 
vision, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, reviewed the work 
which has been done over a period 
of years on chemical treatment of 
cotton to change its characteristics 
without changing its fiber form. 
He described the various formal- 
dehyde treatments to make cotton 
resistant to mildew, and he also 
reviewed the work done on partial 
acetylation of cotton. He indicated 
that further research might indi- 
cate methods of improving prop- 
erties of cotton, particularly in 
crease resistance, warmth, tensile 
strength, and its resistance to fire, 
mildew, and weathering. 


Industry Probems. The final ses- 
sion of the Clinic was devoted to a 
discussion of general problems of 
the industry. John F. Bogdan, re- 
search supervisor, Textile School, 
N. C. State College, reported on 








NEW 
ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTIMETERS 


“CS” and “Y” 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTIMETERS 


The answer to all electric 
counting requirements 


Two Companion Counters . . . Two Sizes . . . 
Hi-Speed . . . Accurate . . . Long Life . . . Totally Enclosed 


Speeds of 1000 counts per minute. Both 
counters give maximum readability. De- 
sign fits all mounting conditions . . . 
panel mounting or base mounting. Hard- 
ened steel working parts for long life 
and dependability. 

New type case for compactness, 


rigidity, and protection against dust and 
moisture conditions. Operate accurately 
over wide current fluctuations. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 

1973 N. Buffum St. 173 Orange S$. 

Milwavkee 1, Wis. Providence 3, R. 1. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


PRODUCTIMETERS 
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RESTRICTIONS 


Restrictions on bronze (copper, 
tin, zinc) and steel change al- 
most daily. Keep abreast of each 
regulation and help us obtain 
these critical metals. Otherwise 
you may be shut down for lack 
of Ring Travelers 


CO-OPERATION IS NEEDED 


M. H. CRANFORD 
204 Chester, S. C. 


J. 8. FURTADO 
Box 803 Fall River, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC OILERS 


Don't Let "HIDDEN" Lubrication Costs Take Money from You . . . Here's 
how wasteful and costly "'trust-to-luck"’ hand oiling can be:—Consider loss 
from drippage . . . Product spoilage ‘ + Comerens, slippery floors . . . 
Oil fouled t and windi . Cost of labor to apply 

Lost production . . Cost of damaging friction . . . Costs of Sromature 
wear and parts replacement . . « Manhours required for repairs, etc. . . . 
Install inexpensive TRICO Oilers . . . They pay for themselves many times 
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Save Power . . Save Fuses . . Save Clips With 


“"KLIPLOK'' CLAMPS 
For Fuse Clips 


“Lock Like a Vise" 


. Prevent oocing and heating 
at contacts . . 


Reduce premature fuse blowings 
. « Unnecessary shutdowns and repairs . . Lost 
production . . Quickly and easily installed 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN NO. 6 


TRICO FUSE MFG neo Milwaukee, Wis 


in Canada: IRVING SMI LIMITED, M trec 











is Space an Important Factor? 


Then Use This Distinguished Line 
of Close-Coupled Pumps 


These GMC Pumps 
are ideal for a 
multitude of jobs. 
Smooth and efficient 
whether vertical, hor- 
izontal, up-side-down 
or any inclination. 
Low first cost, low 
power and mainte- 
nance costs. Top 
quality “by Aurora.” 

PUMPS me ys 

‘Ve 
Purora 


Type GMC 
Aurora Clese-Coupled 


Write TODAY 


for 
CONDENSED 
CATALOG "mM" 


90 Loucks St., Aurora, ill. 
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New ball bearing 





RAYONS OF ALL 
TYPES 
Woolens, Worsteds, 


Cottons, Laces and 
Pile Fabrics 








HEAVY DUTY ALL BALL BEARING 


CLOTH OPENING AND FOLDING MACHINE 
With Built-in Patent Adjustable Slot Vacuum 
Extractor, with Snie Ring Type Slot Seal. 
All Drives ears or Roller fhale. Drive 
by Built-in or. Exeeliont extraction. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. _~ Sees W. Birch, Jr. 
Phone: PR 


SOMERVILLE 43, “MASS. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
and Mill Sewing Machines 
Southern Representative: 
JOHN C. COSBY, P. ‘0. Box ae . i Greenville 5-5926 
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work he has been doing on control 
of neps, especially as card settings 
and speeds affect nep formation. 
E. C. Gwaltney, vice-president 
and director of research, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, reported on devel- 
opments in the “Cleaning of Cot- 
ton by High-Speed Winding.” This 
work is not completed, but there 
is indication that high speed wind- 
ing removes a high percentage of 
pepper trash, motes, and neps. 
John P. Elting, Director of Re- 
search, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. C., discussed the causes and ef- 
fects of what he termed “Cavitom- 
ic” cotton—that is, cotton which 
has been attacked by some fungus, 
micro-organism, or bacteria. This 
form of deterioration was first no- 
ticed in raw cottons from some 
areas in the 1948 crop. The same 
deleterious action has been noted 
to an even greater degree in the 
1949 and 1950 crops and from even 
wider growing areas. Bales of the 
bad cotton may contain from 50- 
100% damaged fibers. There does 
not seem to be any connection be- 
tween this type of fiber damage 
and bowl rot. The Department of 
Agriculture is now doing work to 
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trace and, if possible, eliminate 
the trouble. 

The final paper of the Clinic was 
one on “Mill-Scale Evaluation of 
New Cottons,” by G. Dent. Man- 
gum, Jr., Technical Service De- 
partment, National Cotton Council. 
This report dealt primarily with 
the new super-cotton, Hopi Acala, 
which is a medium staple cotton of 
very high strength and fairly high 
coarseness. This western cotton 
was planted in commercial test 
quantity this past year, but ex- 
tremely bad weather prevented a 
fair sample crop. However, the 
cotton and other super-cottons 
hold promise for important im- 
provements in quality in the im- 
mediate future. ‘ 

—@— 


USDA Pro Mohair 
Grade Standards 


The Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is con- 
sidering the adoption of U. S. 
standards for grades of mohair 
and is inviting comments from 
interested persons on the pro- 
posed classifications. Comments 
will be received up to June 30, 
1951. 

The proposed standards are 
the first ever developed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for mohair, The standards have 
been established as an aid in 
trading of mohair by providing 
a guide that is uniform through- 
out the nation. 

Seven grades are included in 
the porposed standards and they 
are Grades 49's, 36’s, 32’s, 24’s 
20’s, and 16’s. These grades 
have been set up in two series, 
one of which is for spring mo- 
hair and the other fall shorn. 
A few mohair samples in each 
of these sets of grades in both 
series are available for purchase 
as long as they last. The grade 
standards also may be inspected 
in Washington. 

Comments on the proposed 
grades should be submitted to 
the Director, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Mohair grade sets may be 
purchased f.o.b. Washington, 
D. C., from this same source 
(price, $20.00 per set). 


HALLOWELL 
Steel 
Collars 


HALLOWELL Stee! Collars, functionally pro- 
portioned throughout . . . precision-machined 
so faces run perfectly ‘true . . . beautifully 
polished all over . . . yet cost less than com- 
mon cast iron collars. 3” bore and smaller 
made from Solid Bar Stock. To make sure the 
collars won't shift on the shaft, they are fit- 
ted with the famous UNBRAKO Knurled 
Point Self-Locking Socket Set Screw—the set 
screw that won't shake loose when once 
tightened. HALLOWELL . a “buy word™ 
in shaft collars . . . available in a full range 
of sizes for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

Write for name and address of your near- 

est HALLOWELL and UNBRAKO ‘industrial 

Distributors. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 34, PENNSYLVANIA 














“Even in these 
Uncertain Days..." 


Like other industries during 
this emergency, the Crossett 
Chemical Company has its 
production problems. You 
may rest assured, however, 
that—even in these uncertain 
days — the highest standards 
of quality will be maintained. 

Our production includes 
GLACIAL ACETIC ACID and 
standard strength solutions of 
80°/,-84%,. Shipped in alumi- 
num tanks or barrels. 


CROSSETT 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Crossett, Arkansas 

















Quick Way 
to Clean 
Boarding Forms Safely! 


OSIERY sticking to aluminum boarding 

forms? Here’s how to put an end to that 
headache. Keep your forms clean, bright, 
deposit-free the safe Oakite way: 











Give forms a two-minute soak in recommended 
sclution of Oakite Composition No. 64. Follow 
with cold rinse and dry. Boards come out free of 
“goo” ... have nice high lustre. Oakite Com- 
position No. 64 is kind to aluminum . . . does not 
pit or etch, 


For free details on life-prolonging cleaning of 


aluminum boarding forms write Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 26C Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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: : PIECE END 
rd SEWING MACHINE 


Our Standard Portable, Rotary Piece 
End Sewing Machine is either foot 
powered or motor driven. 


Used extensively in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works 
and other allied Textile Plants. 

Compact — rugged construction — 
movable, so as to serve many machines 
throughout the mill. 

Will sew any width or weight of 
goods, wet or dry. 

For best results — use the right ma- 
chine for your individual work. Con- 
tact our nearest Office for further 
information and descriptive folder. 


Write for our illustrated, 80 page, 
Textile Equipment Catalog. 








STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., 1064-1080 Main Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 6708 Empire State Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 2319 Hutchison Ave. 
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Red-Roy Burners being loaded on a Northwest Air Line Plane at 
LaGuardia Field, New York, for fast shipment to a western city. 


RED-RAY BURNERS 


are often shipped via air plane on instructions of 
customers, because as many have stated — they 
want their burners installed and operating at the 
earliest omer moment to take advantage of the 
— ed-Ray Burners bring to the production 
ine 


Write for Bulletin #18 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


455 W. 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 

















Redman Brand 
Card Clothing 


for 
Smoother - Better Carding 
REDMAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 























THIS IS YOUR IDENTIFYING MARK FOR THE 
FINEST LEATHER LONG DRAFT APRONS, AND 
LEATHER ROLLER COVERING IN THE SOUTH 


We combine top quality calfskin leather with experi- 
enced workmanship to ly Long Draft Aprons, 
and Roller Covering, which give long and satisfactory 
service. 

Send trial order for Aprons, or box of Rollers—Sliver, 
Lapper, Drawing, Comber Detaching, Draw Box, or 
Spinning. 

Experienced mill men know that leather Is the ideal material for long draft 
aprons, and roller a because, first and foremost, it provides uniform 
drafting . . . not affected by temperature changes . . . always pliable. . . 
no slipping . . . dependable . . . also that any oll dropping on it is 
absorbed and not passed on to the yarn. 


PEERLESS ROLLER COVERING SHOP 


R. L. Weodard, Owner 
438 FRAZIER AVENUE CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 
Representatives: For Long Draft Aprons 
Cereline Supply Co.—Greeaville, $. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col POSITION WANTED: 10c per word per insertion; minimum 

umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 

park inch ane by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column charge $2.00. Cash with order. Box Number address care of 

width 2 inches. 

Transient rate for display classified, $8.00 per inch TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, 

Contract rate for space within 12 months period as follows. 
Per Inch 

- -- 90. be equipment for sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards 


Ga., count as eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, 
32 inebes ......- on A; 48 inches ~~ - 
24 inches ..... 7.2 96 inches —__- 
36 inches . J 180 inches ~~~. . 6.00 are accepted at display rates only. 








POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED: We can place superintendents rayon-cotton cloth mills; overseers cotton-rayon weaving for So. America; 
overseers rayon dyeing and rayon finishing; second hands cotton-rayon weaving; chemists and chemical engineers; mechanical and plant engi- 
neers; time study engineers; architects and architectural draftsmen; slashing or throwing foreman to sell sizings, chemicals, etc.; salesmen 
for machinery, finishes, soaps, etc.; textile school graduates with or without practical mill experience. 
LIST Y CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION ITH US 
We will keep you informed of attractive positions open in tne teatile mille. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET me: Liberty 2-6547 BOSTON 8, MASS. 
SPECIALISTS IN PLACING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 








Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 
NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. Skilled and Semi-skilled 


WORKERS 


EATON & BELL Ready . . . Willing . . . and Able to work for you in large 
904 "Johnston Bldg. INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 








Charlotte, N. C. with up to 


Washiegter, Dv G.! 250,000 SQ. FT. MANUFACTURING SPACE 


@ Perfectly suited for defense work or expansion 
No state corporate income or excise tax 
Excellent location with all transportation 
facilities available 
Nearest to year-’round deep water port to Europe 
Inexpensive electric power 
Ample space for outside storage 
Majority of space on street floor 
Excellent male and female help available 
No help being pirated or labor turnover 

Brokers protected. 


WANTED INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES, Inc. 


Manufacturing 1 paetitaies requiring Weav- Sidney W. Grossman, Pres. 
ing Looms 55” to in width with ? 
Jacquard eitachinent. Cotton warp, 130 GRANITE STREET, QUINCY, MASS. President 3-7100 


rayon ba | ue to ay threads 


square 7 Box No. 30, 
TEXTIL in INDY RIES. 806 Peachtree 
Street, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS KNITTING MACHINES 


Established synthetic yarn manu- NEW — USED — R EBUILT 


facturer offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to Textile Engineering Scott & Williams, Banner, Brinton, Reading, Lieberknecht—a 
Graduates—cotton mill experience full fashioned, seamless and circular mills. A complete line of 
desirable. Send brief resume in- and finishing equipment. 

cluding experience, education, age, MORRIS 

salary requirements. Reply to Box 
431, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 x a3 & i y A cond A Re 
Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 5, 
Georgia. 
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Practical mill man, 30 ence 
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REBUILT WINDERS | | shee ns evens entn 


superintendent. 30 years experience on cotton ani 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of spun rayons. 20 mers + higgglon 1 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Univer* years as Pg ae no — jem. 
sal #5, #6, #10, $i 60 and feet, ee No. aE TEXTILE’ INDUSTRIES, 
#90: Foster odel 12, 30 and 806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
#101, Lazenby, Oswald Lever, Sipp 

Eastwood, Atwood, George Payne. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Experienced and. employed cotton 
spinnin 0 twistin; overseer wan 
6708 Empire State Bldg. 1064-1080 Main St. eis a chanes. Ser tasmly years 
New bee} RS Pawtucket, R. | ag overseer. Sober and good manager 
Ch ivichions Ave. of help. Repl to Box No. 433, TEX- 
arlotte, N. C. TILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree 
Street, N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 




















Want position as overseer of spinning, or 
letant ae e P 


of r sp 

STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY and carding. 36 years old, 18 years ex- 

rience. a School ee — 

48— yeries Saco- , . ‘ourse. A manager of help. Know 

& ot nes Low ell Drawing, 6 i—Hetherington Sliver Lap Machine. best quailty “and quam on newt oll cot- 

i per rame, metallic rolls. 1—Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener, 1922 ton numbers. Reply to Box No. 434, TEX- 

17—Deliveries Whitin Model F Draw- Mode! with gallows drive. TILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree Street, 
ing, common rolls. 3—No. 7 Kitson Buckley sections. Atinnts 6, Georgia. 

1—Hetherington Ribbon Lap Ma- 8—40” Kitson Finisher Pickers, 16” 

chine. Kirschner beaters, 4 lap doubling 

aprons. 


. ++ PARTIAL LISTING — LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS... RENEW 
WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORPORATION YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd TO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 























YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
ON THIS PAGE 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good 


man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card 





placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES? Its 
21,000 copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of 


departments throughout the industry. 





Note the rates and send in your advertisement today. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 











When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES ¢ MARCH, 1951 








1” 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
Texyice jeOU 


OPENING, PICKING, CARDING 


2—W-3 Waste machines single section 
4—H4&B No. 5 hoppers 

2—-Lummus bale mixers 

2-—Kitson 38%” F2 hoppers 
2—Saco-Lowell vertical openers 

1—No. 7 Fan, Sturtevant 

i ee and distributors for 5 pickers 


1—H&aB single process pickers 
ate bson & Barlow 40” cards, 27” doff- 


20— Nasmith combers 

33—Turnstall combers, 
colilers 

54——Deliveries Saco-Lowell drawing, metal- 
lic rolls, 12” 

3—Saco-Lowell 11x5% slubbers, one 60 
sp., two 76 sp., regular draft 

2—Saco-Pettee 1x5 slubbers, 
dies, regular draft. 

6—H&B — slubbers, 102 spindles, regu- 
lar draf 
3—H&B 10x5 slubbers, one H&B high 

draft, two Whitin super draft. 
1—Woonsocket 9x4% slubber, 108 spin- 
dies, regular draft. 
4—-Saco-Lowell 9x4% intermediates, 96 
spindles, regular draft. 
10—Saco-Lowell 8x4 speeders, 136 spindles, 


double side, 12” 


76 spin- 


it 


TRY 


Cable Address: 
COMACH 
CYpress 2505 








398 IVY ST,N.E 
ATLANTA 1}, 


FOR SALE 


_ regular draft. 
~H&B 8x4 speeders, 144 spindles, regu- 
lar draft. 

9—Woonsocket 7x3% speeders, 152 and 
160 spindles, regular draft. 


SPINNING AND PREPARATORY 


28—H&B spinning frames, 3%” gauge, 8”- 
9” stroke, 10” b.b. cylinders, tape drive, 
b.b. idler pulleys; 14—204 aaa 14 

~228 spindles, regular draft 

6—H&B spinning frames, 3%” gauge, 216 
spindles, tape drive, regular draft. 

6—H&B spinning frames, 3” gauge, 208 
spindles, band drive, Whitin long draft. 

13—H&B spinning frames, 2%” gauge, 224 
spindles, 4-spindle band drive, Whitin 
long draft. 

24—Whitin spinning frames, 3” gauge, 206 
spindles, band drive, H&B long draft. 

0—Whitin spinning frames, 2%” gauge, 
208 spindles, band drive, H&B long 

raft. 
~Frank North filling conditioners. 
—Hygrolit yarn conditioners. 
—Foster doublers; one Model 56C, 60 sp., 
one Model 57, 90 spindles. 
24—Universal No. 90 quillers. 
20—Universal No. 50 winders, L drives, 
cones or tubes. 


P.0.BOX 1244 
GEORGIA 


4—Barber-Colman warpers, 432 S 1931. 
2—Barber-Colman sp 140 

each, 1928. 
2—Cocker warpers, 
2—Barber-Colman Model 
tying-in machine. 


WEAVING 
34—Draper Modified D looms, 40”, belt 


driven, 4 
40—Draper Modified D looms, 46”, belt 
1912, D fork 48” 8S fork. 
Modified D looms, 38”, belt 





4E stationary 


918. 
Modified D looms 78”, motor 
, 1934, 2x1 box, 16 harness gem 
12-—Draper Model E looms, 40”, belt 
driven 
16—Draper Model R looms, automatic for 
heavy duck; 8-42”, 4—64”, 4-76”, 
motor driven. 
6—C&K 40” Jacquard bath mat looms, mo- 
= os. 1928. 
12—C. 37%” “Tacquard bath mat looms, 
ee sa 193 
30—C&K 37%” ‘teas bath mat looms, 
motor driven, 19 . 
1—Dixie automatic shearer, 60%", 4- 
blade, motor drive 
8—Inspecting tables, 50” and 65”. 











FYANS & LI 


DRAPER LOOMS 
All Motorized 


50—X 42" cloth 108—E 44" cloth 


336—E loth 
12—XK 54” cloth 12—M cloth 
48—Mod D 74” cloth 
MISC. DRAPER LOOMS 
All Belt Driven 


50—P 40" 4-H 60" cloth 

4—L 4’ 3—D 58” cloth 

2—D 40” 4—P 66" cloth 
Bag 21'" cloth 


106—C & K 
TERRY TOWEL LOOMS 


26''-36" om. all automatic and belt-driven, 
2x! and 4 





C & K W-2 
AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


24—4x! 9" b.s., age 1936, 550V motor 











T OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SPINNING FRAMES 
ee ang ie 


spdis. ea., 

30—Whitin ies h.---2 drive, 
ea., belt driven 

3—Whitin 4° ga.—tape drive, 216 spdis. ea., 
belt driven 


ga.—tape drive, 208 
driven 
276 spdis 





|—Smith-Drum_500-lb. Package Dyeing 
Machine, 1943. 550¥ motor with Ex- 
tractor and Dye Kettle—all stain- 
less steel. 2 Trucks, Loader and 
Unloader. Excellent condition 


|—Smith-Drum Skein Mercerizing Ma- 
chine with pump. !2 poles each 
side. Motor Stes (without motors) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


50—Stafford Rayon Shuttle Changing Looms— 
40" cloth, motorized 

3—Foster 103 Winders—i00 spdis ea., wooden 
cones, 2 mirs. 

94—Deliveries Saco-Pettee Drawing Frames— 
4 roll, good condition 





16—45" H&B CARDS—26" doffers, 12" 
coilers 











56—Whitin D-3 Combers—8 hds. ea. 12” 
coilers 


10—Whitin Ribbon Lappers—10/,"-11%" lap, 
motorized 

——— set Lappers—20 ends, 9%" lap, 
motoriz 


BB seae aor Scale w/glass enclosure 

1—Ri & Lombard Fieetline Tenter and 
Baking Unit—550/60/3 

2—Davis & Furber 2'° Double Acting Nappers 
—24 rolls 

i—Roy Napper Grinder 

1—Davis and Furber 80'' Double Acting Nap- 
per—24 rolls 

10" Vulcanized fibre roving cans (used) 





12" and 14” Vulcanized fibre roving 
cans (new) 4 

3000—Wooden Cones for No. 44 Wind- 
er (cork covered) 

1030—{2"" Pioneer Harness Frames—45" 
with heddles (practically new) 











All Orders Subject to Prior Sale 


Frans & List Macuinery Go., Ine. 











1S Ai ONO At a IL OTN 


feo tp RRR 





P. ©. Box 454 a Phone 5-7431 2 Fall River, Mass. 
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Selvage- | 
Loop-Cutting 
Machine* | 


EE —_—- 





@ For cutting open the loops along the selvage of 
the goods so that they may be readily removed by 
the Type CMR Shear. Employs two revolving cutter 
heads mounted just above and below the selvage. By 
means of a hand wheel both cutters are simultane- 
ously moved in and out when the goods vary in width. 


Automatic seam protection. 


"Patented 


Curtis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 











-WATERSHIELD 


ter 
Mepellen! 


P J — one bath 
#40 — two bath 


One of the exclusive tex- 
tile chemicals developed 
by Kali to meet today’s 
processing problems effi- 
ciently. 


WATERSHIELD is easily dispersed in baths at 


temperatures from 120° F and higher without the 
bath breaking. 


I you are doing or contemplating 
water repellency on government 
fabrics -—— get in touch with us. 


KAL! MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 























fine equipment for 
fine mills 


Style 27 


LANE 


Canvas Trucks 
So smooth—so light—so easy running, 
and so long lived. 
A variety of caster types available. 


Write for Catalog No. 1. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New Seamless Knit Covers for Card Scavenger Rolls 
(Patent No. 2,202,813) 


Have you tried these new style covers -on your back 
or front scavenger rolls? They give satisfaction be- 
yond anything you've ever used. Knit of filament 
rayon and fine combed cotton yarns; will last three to 
four years, fit any size roll, are easy to strip and have 
no seams or frayed ends. With these covers your rolls 
will TURN. Send an old roll for trial sample. For 
new rolls send specifications or old roll sample. Send 
rolls by express or motor freight; we repair, cover, 
and return promptly with charges paid one way on re- 
covering only. Note: this is not a slip-on cover and 
can be attached only at our plant by our special pat- 
ented process. We also make Knit Dye Tubing any 
size and sheepskin covers to order. 


Manufacturers of 
STAR BRAND *® ROLLER VARNISH 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. ©. BOX 1003 GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA PHONE 5-2791 

















SCHERR! 


CONTROL MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION wiTH... 
|G.S. HAND TACHOMETERS AND SPEED INDICATORS 


FOR ANY RANGE 





Yo ACCURACY 
FROM 30 TO 100000 RPM OR 
SURFACE SPEED. 


ANTIMAGNETIC DURABLE 
MECHANISM. 


EFFICIENT REPAIR SERVICE 
AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


6 
AL. FOR MOTORS - SHAFTS - SPINDLES = LOOMS + TURBINES 
— FOR TEXTILE AND POWER PLANTS 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ! 























GEO. SCHERR CO.,INC.¢200n LAFAYETTE ST° N.Y. 12 
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La i I I aE I aR 


sperms eee r 
: a nea 


Brier BAD Gest sane 





A 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Advertising Council Inc. 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allen Son’s Co., Wm. ......- 232 
Allis Co., Louis 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Co. 
Althouse Chemical Co. 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 
American Air Filter Co. 
American Aniline Products 

Ine. 
American Associated 

Consultants, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co., 

Industrial Chemical Div. .. * 
American Lava Corp. 41 
American Moistening Co. ....162 
American Monorail Co., Inc. .. 
American Paper Tube Co. ....156 
American Steel & Wire Co, ... 
American Textile Engineering. 
American Viscose Corp. 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co. 
Amplex Division 

(Chrysler Corp.) 
Anemostat Corp. of America. . 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 29, 68 and 69 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc...135 
Ashworth Bros., Inc, * 
Atkinson, Haserick & Oo. 
Atlanta Belting Oo. ......... 219 
Atlanta Paper Oo. ........... 28 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlas Mineral Products Co. ...2 
Aurora Pump Co. 
Avondale Mills 


Bachmann Uxbridge 
Worsted Corp. 
Bagley & Sewall 
Bahnson Co, 
Barber-Colman Co. (Controls) . 
Barber-Colman Co. 
(Textile Div.) .......... 
Barnes Textile Associates 
Inc, 
Beceo Sales Corp. 
Best & Co., Edward H. 
Bijur Lubricating Co. 
Birch Brothers, Inc. 
Bond Co., Charles 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Brush Development Corp. 
Buffalo Electrochemical Co. 
Inc. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
» We 


Cc 


Calco Chemica! Division 

Carbomatic Corporation 

Carborundum Co. 

Oarnegie-Illinois Steel Corp... 

Carrier Corporation 

Carter, Inc., A. B. 

Celanese Corp. of America & 
Subsidiary Cos. 


Ciba Co., Inc. 
Classified Ads ..23 
Clayton Co., J. M. 
Cleveland Tramrail Divi- 
58 and 59 
Clinton Foods Inc. .... 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Cocker Mach, & Fdry. 
Co, 
Cole Co., R. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
The, Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Division 
Colson Corporation 
Columbia Steel Co. 
Comer Machinery Co. 
Commercial Factors 
Corp. Second Cover 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..232 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Crane Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 
Crossett Chemical Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Curlator Corp. (Textile Corp.) 57 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co.. .240 
Custom Scientific Instrument, 
Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer, 
Cyclotherm Corp. 


D 


Daniels, Inc., 

Darnell Corp., 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. ......22 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Dixie Leather Corp. (Affiliate) 

Dixon Saddle Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Doebrich, J. M. .....--+-+0+- me 

Dommerich & Co., L. F. 

Dow Chemica) Co, 

Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros. Ltd. 

Duesberg-Bosson Card Cloth 
ing Co. 

Duesberg-Bosson of America, 


de Nemours & Co., 
. (Dyestuff Div.).. 
de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. (Electrochemi- 
cals Dept.) 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. 
Div.) 
Durant Mfg, Co. 


E 


Economy Baler Co. 
Edda International Corp. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Emmons Loom Harness 
Eriez Mfg. Company 
Excel Textile Supply Co. 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 
Fletcher Works 
Formica Oo., 

Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Company 
Franklin Process Co, 





Largest Stock! 


It’s all happened in less than 25 years! 
Remember the “old” PRECISION 
Compound? The first Chain Drives? 
—for Drawing, Roving, Sliver and 
Ribbon Lap, for spinning and twisting, 
etc., ete.? And do you remember that 
PRECISION ORIGINATED The First 
—and pract EVERY CHAIN 
DRIVE used in the Textile Industry? 
Thus, when order from PRE- 


you 
CISION, you get CHAIN DRIVES by 
Experts—from the ORIGINATORS! 
joneer and 


stock. Or, ask for a Sales Engineer! 


PRECISION 
(for Textiles) 


Originated 

PRECISION’ 

® Picker ® Draw Frame 
Sliver 


Engineers : Manufecturers — Cams : Bearings : Gears : Chain Drives 


CIVIBION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 


THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN 














Only Johnson Joints 
offer all these cost-cut- 
ting, trouble-saving, 
production - boosting 
benefits. Only Johnson 
Joints end all the short- 
comings of old style 
stuffing boxes, without 
compromise of any 
sort. No wonder so 
many hundreds of 
mills, and so many 
machinery manufac- 
turers, have standard- 
ized on Johnson Joints. 
Why not find out how 
quickly Johnson Joints 
can pay their own way 
in your mill. 


Installation of 
Type B2 John- 
son Joints on 
dry cans. 
Write for cata- 
log showing 
sizes and styles 
of Johnson 
Joints for all 
needs. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Woed Street, Three Rivers, Michigen 
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arx_steex__BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST L/NF BUILT IN OSA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water 6t., New York 4, N. Y. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170 Summer &t., Boston 10, Mass 








KNOW YOUR SPEED 


either in RPM, feet or yards - 
per minute, total output, or 
any desired indication. 


Use a Jones TACHOMETER 


for Portable or Permanent Applications 


write for Catalog Qa 
JONES MOTROLA CORP. 
STAMFORD CONN. 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS RAYON SLASHER JACKETS = 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


W. C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Creseent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 6974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Inc. 1901 
NEW YORK 


H. W. CurTIS 


When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e 


4's to 30's 
AVONDALE MILLS 


SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 


Boston — Chattanooga — Chicago — Charlotte 
New York — Philadelphia — Reading 


‘ Knitting ws Warp a ‘ 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. | 


GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA [A 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON.PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER = WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


FIT BETTER—WEAR LONGER 


Precision- Built Kencex Aprons 
made to any specifications, on 
short notice. Write for free sam- 
ples and prices.We are world's 
largest manufacturers of genuine 
leather textile aprons. 


: KENTEX ei 
APRON 





TEXTILE (3 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
Hugh Williams & Company, Toronto Canada— Canadian Representative 


MARCH, 1951 








Aer ane 


Gardner-Denver Oo. 

Gaston County Dyeing Mach. 
Oo. 

Gastonia Brush Co. 

Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 
Works 

Gates Rubber Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp. . 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

General Electric Co. ...26 and 2 

General Radio Co, 

Gessner Co., David 

Girdler Corp. 

Geodrich Rubber Co., B. F.... 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 

Graton & Knight Co. ........ 

Gulf Oil Corp. 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 
Hansen Mfg, Company 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hayes Industries, Inc. 
Hayssen Mfg. Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 

Herr Mfg. Company 
Hinnekens Machine Co, 
Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred. . 
Holloway Mfg. Co. 

Holt Hardwood Co. 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hubinger Company 

Hunter Mach, Co., James .... 
Hyatt Bearings Div. 


Ideal Mach. Shops 

Industrial Chemicals Div. 

Industrial Dryer Corp. age 

Interchemical Corp. (Textile 
Color Div.) 


J 


Jacobs Northern Div., E. H 
Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc. t 76 
Jenkins Reneedling Co., Inc 244 
Jenkins Sons, Inc., M. W. tT 191 
Johnson Bronze Co, Kc 
Johnson Corp. 
Johnson Machine Works 
Chas. B. : 


* 


K 


Kali Mfg. Oo. 

Kearny Mfg. Co. 

Keefe & Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Keystone View Co. 

Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter .... 

Kidde Mfg. Co. 

Kirkmag & Dixon Machine 
Shop & Foundry 


L 


Lambeth Rope Corp. .. ssseae 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....240 


PADVIERTISIERS, 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 
Lawier Oo., 8. ©. ...cccesecs 
Lazenby & Co., FP. A. 

Lee Co., L, A. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co... 
Logan Company .........++- 209 
Logeman Co., 0. W. 

Logemann Brothers 

Loper Co., Ralph E. ......... 
Louden Machinery (Co., 


M 


McBride Oo., Inc., Edward J.. 
Machinecraft, Inc. 
Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc.. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. 
Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co.. 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Oo... 
M-B Products 
Meadows Mfg. Oo. 
Meese, Inc. 
Merrow Machine Co. .....--- 
Metal Glass Products Co. 
Miller Motor Co. 
Milton Machine Works 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

lator Co. (Industrial Div.) .. 
Moisture Register Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monticello Bobbin Co. 
Morningstar Nicol, Inc. 
Mt. Hope Machinery Co. ....- 


N 


Nash Company, J. M. 

National Aniline Div. 

National Drying Mchy, Co., 
Inc. 

National Ring Traveler Co.... 

National Tube Co. 

New Departure Div. 

New England Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 

New York & New Jer 
Lubricant Co. 

Nopco Chemical Co. ........- 

North, Inc., Frank G. 


.e) 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 
Orkin Exterminating Co. ... 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The. 


P 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Paisley Products, Inc. 

Peerless Pump Division 

Peerless Roller Covering Shop. 236 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.....228 

Perfecting Service Company. .203 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F.... 28 

Pike & Oo, B.:W; do decrees. * 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co.. 34 

Pneumafil Corporation 

Powell Co., Wm. 

Precision Gear & Mach. Co.... 

Proctor & Gamble Distributing 
Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


WERE SAVING MORE THAN 50% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 


Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual ex- 
perience that the most economical leathers to use are 
the finest they can buy—which, vf course, means 


aka 
‘Wa Leather with the Hair on 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 


Why not try them on your own looms? 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 303 


Lug Strap 


Loop Picker 





po eam Strap 


Check Strap 








CHARLES 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of lextile Leathers 


: for Nearly Half-a Ce 
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“THERE 1S HARDLY ANYTHING IN THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CANNOT MAKE A 
LITTLE WORSE AND SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER, AND THE PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE 
ONLY ARE THIS MAN'S LAWFUL PREY." (John Ruskin) 

There has never been c truer statement 


AMERICAN, HICKS, WILSON, WENTWORTH I DOUBLE DUTY, GRAVITY 


ETARTNEP FINISH—New Chemical Process 
Ring Travelers for Every Spinning and Twisting Purpose 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Philip C. Wentworth, Treas. L. Everett Taylor, Gen. Mgr., Pawtucket, R. |. 


SALES ENGINEERS 


J. Kenneth Sumner, Chartette, re Donald C. Creeeh, Chariette, N. C. 
Frank 8. Beacham, P. O. Box Hones Path, $. C. R. C. Munroe, Pawtu 
W. Harry King, P.O. Box 272, ba, , Ga. Henry A. Carter, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Corrosion Proof Construction Materials 
EMENTS FLOORS yniNGS CONTIN JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC. 


C The Largest Comber Reneedling Plant in the world. 
Rely on Atlas’ —_ of experience 


cndrecognied eadersip toheie |! HALF LAPS and TOP COMBS 


solve your problems. BP Rig 
Walnut Street, Mertztown, Pa. Reneedled to Factory Specifications 


& 
Over a half century of service We Use English Made Needles Exclusively 














* 
We carry a stock of 50 million needles at all times to insure 
our customers’ combers operating. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY Dial 5-0522 
stabbed Ede HOUSTON: TEXAS Our half laps are guaranteed to gauge uniformly. 

















Industrial Engineers 


Speciatizing in Textiles for over one-third 


An Up-to-Date er 


PRINTING PLANT 


e Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publi- 
cation, a trial order on your printing needs. 





e We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention 
to the minutest detail. 








e We are more than ready to answer any ques- ee ae ee ee 
tion that relates to your printing problems. Cc @) T T @] N + i L L i N G 
Write as and let us quote you on 


ey See See aere HEAVY PLIED YARN or CORD 


fo @ fally bound book Rely on 


LAZENBY WINDERS 


For any kind of yarn going into. the shuttle we can supply Cop 
& Bobbin Wind ‘odu xi d id uniformi 
L. A. Lee Company, Ine. mt a cok eet eee ol a a 
DALTON, GEORGIA return with Testwind Report and Catalog. 
Printers and Publishers F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVE. BALTIMORE 11, MD. 





SO: Rar ERIE RETR FED SMR ain as meen 
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Ragan Ring Co. 

Red Ray Mfg. Co. 

Redman Card Olothing Co.... 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reiner, Inc., Robert 

Reliance Electric & Engr. Co.. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Ridge Tool Oo. 

Riggs & Lombard, 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
(Industrial Pump Div.).... 

Robert & Co, Associates, Inc... 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Ross Engr. Corp., J. 

Roy & Son Co., ... F 

Royce Chemical Co.. Fourth Gover 


$ 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz Chemical Works 
Sarco Company, Inc. 
Sargents Sons Corp., CO. G.....212 
Scherr Co., Inc., Geo. ....... 240 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 
Dura-Bean 
Schollerized Products 
Scott Testers, Inc. 
Scott & Williams, 
Selig Company 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Sheffield Corp. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Corp. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Simco Company 
Sims Company, 
Sims Metal Works 
Sinclair Refining Co., 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Smith & Sons, E, E. 
Smith, Drum & Company 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southeastern Engineering Co.. 
Southern Belting Co. 
Southern Shuttles 
Div. 92 and 193 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. * 
Southern States Equip. Corp... 
Spool Cotton Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Chemical Prod., Inc.. 
Standard-OQoosa-Thatcher Co}. . 
Standard Fabricaters, Inc. 
Standard Mill Supply 
Standard Oil Company, 
Standard Pressed Steel 
Co. 200 and 235 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 192 and 193 
Steele Canvas Basket Co., Inc. * 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Ine. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Supreme Knitting Machine 
Co. 30 and 
Sylvania Division 
American Viscose Corp. 


Taber Instrument Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Tennant Oo., G. H. 
Tennessee Coal Iron and 

Railroad Co. 
Tennessee Corp, 
Terrell Co. 
Texas Oo. ‘ 
Textile Apron Co. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. 
Textile Industry 
Textile Laboratories 
Textile Machine 

Works 
Textile Shield Co., Inc. 
Textile Shops 
Thomaston Mills 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co... 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Ton-Tex Corp. 
Torrington Co. ...... 153 and 
Treasury Department 
Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Trust Company of Georgia.... 
Turbo Machine Co. 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. ... 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

U. 8. Textile Mach. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. .36 
Up-Right Scaffolds 

Uster Corporation 


Vv 


Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. T. .. ° 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co.. .146 
Veeder Root, Inc.....Third mir 
Victor Ring Traveler Co.. 


WwW 


WAK Industries, 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Wallerstein Co., 
Walton Laboratories, 
Walton & Lonsbury Compeny.. 
Wamesit Warper Co. ........2 
Want Ads .....237, 238 and 2: 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
West Point Fdy. & Mach. Co..144 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. .. 47 
Whitehead Engr. Co. * 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. ae 
Wicaco Machine Corp. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Divi- 
sion of The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co. 
Wilson Co., Emil V. 
Winsor — Jerauld 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. 
Corp. . 
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Rings that are RIGHT — 
you need them for the 
maximum production 
that both patriotism and 
profit demand. Replace 
worn rings with smooth- 
running DIAMOND - 
FINISH. Replace out- 
moded styles with our 
new lubricated speed 
rings. For the long pull, 
invest in “Rings that are 
RIGHT”, 





For Knitting or Weaving 
AMERICAN DURENE 
Highest Quality Mercerized Yarn 
2 


NATURAL YARNS 
Combed Peeler or Sak, 10's 90's Single Combed Peeler or Sak, 10's — 100's Ply 
Sd 
EFIRD MANUFACTURING COMPANY  Kaitting Yarns 
Combed, 10's — 50's Carded, 8's ~ 30's 
2 
THREAD DIVISION - LAWRENCEBURG, KENTUCKY 


Selling Agents for 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. = -PUMLAB ELPA, PA. CmCASe, LIMOS iow YoRs, &¥. 
Mr. C. E. Wood Mr. H.W. Davenport Mr,Wm.S. Montgomery Wood & Hutchinson Mr. John Cowan 
Miss E.R. Abernathy 628 James Bldg. 3701 N. Broad Se. 222 W. Adame St. = Mr. Phelps Ensign 
Mr. T. J. Davis PROVIDENCE, & 1 Empire State Bldg. 

08 PONT, &. ¢., Mr. E. J. Holbrook Mr. L. T. Howick GASTOMA, © 6. Mr. T. C. Smotherman 


American Yarn & Processing Company 


W. A. SUTTEMPIELD, Vice-President and Seles Manager 


MOUNT HOLLY, 4 6. 











Mount Holly (9) North Carolina 
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The Walker “Streamlined Eye” for cotton and rayons and the famous Walker wool eye 
for wool and worsted yarns gives you improved cloth quality, longer service and lower 
cost. Walker makes a complete line of flat heddles including 1% turn, 4 turn and full 
open eyes. 

While each of these is designed to fill your special requirements, these features are 
common to all: 


The warp eyes are cornerless at top and bottom—no oval or “V” shape 
—to give a broad flat base for warp travel. 

The polishing of the eyes and shafts of all Walker Heddles is carried on to 
an unusual degree. Eyes are polished inside and out on machines especially 
designed for the purpose. 

In addition to the customary quarter-turn of the heddle at the eye, the sides 
of Walker “Streamlined Eyes” are turned to a direction almost parallel to 
the warp ends. This gives additional highly polished surface rather than 
cut surface for warp to travel over, further reducing chafing and eye wear. 
The streamlined shape of the Walker eye reduces yarn bumping to the 
very minimum as heddles come level and pass. 


Write Walker, Dept. TI-3 today for your W A L K E R 


copy of the Walker Heddle Folder— 
describing in detail more of the ad- 
vantages Walker Heddles give you. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH’STS., PHILA. 34, PA 


HEDDLES ¢ HEDDLE FRAMES © REEDS 
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General Purpose 
Counter 


agnetic 
ounter 


Small Reset 
Counter 


ets 








Loom Cut Meter 


2-3 Knitting 
Machine Counter 


OLOTO 
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concentrated sodium hydrosulphite 


A powerful agent for vat dyeing and 
color reduction by any of the modern 
continuous methods or in apparatus dyeing. 


OYCE ieees ¥ 


‘> 
CHEMICAL COMPANY > CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY rea? 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry Mic& 6744 
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